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THE  ORIGIN  OF  FLOWERS. 


In  the  whole  brilliant  museum  which 
lavish  Nature  opens  so  bountifully  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  see — a 
class  unhappily  far  smaller  than  it  ought 
to  be,  but  growing  from  day  to  day  as 
each  neophyte  opens  in  turn  the  se^ed 
eyes  of  his  neighbors — there  is  nothing 
so  lovely  as  the  bright  and  graceful  flow¬ 
ers  of  our  meadows,  our  hedgerows, 
and  our  gardens.  There  is  nothing  in¬ 
animate  to  which  we  turn  with  so  tender 
and  so  loving  a  regard  ;  nothing  which 
we  so  instinctively  invest  with  the  attri¬ 
butes  and  emotions  of  the  human  soul. 
From  the  merest  child  and  the  veriest 
savage  to  the  truest  artist  and  the  deep¬ 
est  philosopher,  every  heart  has  ever 
ready  in  its  depths  a  thrill  of  delight  in 
unison  with  those  exquisite  gems  of 
God’s  handiwork.  In  a  previous  paper 
I  have  endeavored  to  trace  this  feeling 
to  its  varied  sources  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  disentangle  the  many 
strands  of  simple  and  complex  emotion 
which,  when  woven  together,  make  up 
Nxw  Siam.— VoL.  XXVII I..  No.  3 


our  total  synthetic  pleasure  in  the  con* 
templation  of  a  wayside  posy.  But  in 
the  analysis  which  I  then  undertook,  it 
was  necessary  to  accept  the  love  of  color 
in  itself  as  a  given  factor,  whose  origin 
we  were  content  for  the  time  to  leave 
unexplained.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
however,  that  the  pleasure  of  simple  col¬ 
ors,  red  and  orange  and  yellow,  green 
and  violet  and  purple,  which  stands  out 
as  so  distinct  an  element  in  our  aesthetic 
nature,  may  be  finally  traced  back  to  the 
remote  effects  of  flowers  and  fruits  upon 
the  animal  kingdom  generally,  and  upon 
primitive  man  in  particular.  So  far  as 
the  human  species  [is  concerned,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  our  color-sense 
depends  more  upon  the  golden  rind  of 
the  orange,  the  crimson  cheeks  of  the 
cherry,  the  melting  tints  of  the  mango 
and  the  peach,  the  blush  of  grapes  and 
apples,  or  the  ruddy  glow  of  wayside 
berries,  than  upon  the  thousand  beau¬ 
ties  of  English  wild-flowers  or  the  mas¬ 
sive  wealth  of  tropical  blossoms.  But  if 
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we  would  track  the  question  to  its  very 
roots,  we  must  go  down  first  to  the  but¬ 
terfly  and  the  primrose,  before  we  can 
understand  the  true  relations  of  the  bird 
or  the  mammal  to  the  various  fruits 
which  attract  them. 

In  short,  we  must  push  back  our  in¬ 
quiry  to-day  to  the  ultimate  origin  of 
colored  bodies  and  of  the  color-sense. 
If  we  look  about  us  in  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  fields  and  valleys,  we  shall  find 
that  the  ordinary  hues  of  nature  are 
green,  brown,  and  blue.  Only  a  few 
exceptional  objects,  like  insects,  birds, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  are  tinted  with  the 
brighter  dyes  of  scarlet,  crimson,  orange, 
and  yellow.  We  shall  see,  on  closer  in¬ 
spection,  that  every  one  of  these  organic 
bodies  has  been  specially  developed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  animal  eyes.  We 
shall  find  that  the  flower  has  been  given 
its  brilliant  corolla  in  order  to  attract 
the  bee  and  the  butterfly  ;  that  the  fruit 
has  acquired  its  glowing  coat  in  order  to 
lure  on  the  bird  and  the  mammal  ;  and 
that  the  feathers,  scales,  and  gaudy  fur 
of  these  animate  creatures  themselves 
have  a  special  relation  to  the  nature  of 
their  food,  their  habits,  and  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  other  words,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  colors  of  the  external  world,  and 
the  delight  which  conscious  minds  feel 
in  their  beauty,  have  both  a  common 
origin  in  the  great  principles  of  evolu¬ 
tion  and  natural  selection.  Let  us  see 
what  light  can  be  shed  upon  this  intri¬ 
cate  question  of  their  interdependence 
by  the  magnificent  generalisations  which 
science  and  humanity  owe  to  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin. 

If  we  wish  to  get  at  the  very  origin  of 
flowers,  we  must  go  a  long  way  back  in 
time  to  the  earliest  geological  age  ;  and 
we  must  look  at  the  condition  of  those 
vast  primaeval  forests  in  which  terrestrial 
animal  life  made  with  trembling  feet  its 
first  forward  steps.  We  must  imagine 
ourselves  placed  as  spectators  in  the 
midst  of  a  flora  totally  unlike  any  now 
existing  on  our  earth — a  flora  which  we 
can  only  picture  to  ourselves  by  its  in¬ 
complete  resemblance  to  a  few  surviving 
but  antiquated  forms.  In  the  great 
tropical  swamps  whose  refuse  supplies 
the  coal  for  our  grates,  there  grew  a 
thick  herbage  of  ferns  and  club-mosses 
and  strange  green  plants,  but  probably 
not  a  single  distinguishable  flower.  It 


is  true  that  a  fair  sprinkling  among  the 
vegetable  productions  of  those  luxuriant 
wilds  belong  to  the  botanical  sub-king¬ 
dom  of  Phanerogams  or  flowering  plants  ; 
but  these  few  exceptions  are  jdmost  all 
trees  or  shrubs  of  the  pine  and  palm 
kinds,  bearing  the  green  cones  or  cat¬ 
kins  which  science  recognises  as  inflor¬ 
escences,  but  not  the  conspicuous  bunches 
of  colored  leaves  which  ordinary  people 
know  as  flowers.  In  the  forests  which 
then  bordered  the  great  deltas  of  forgot¬ 
ten  Amazons  and  Niles,  it  seems  proba¬ 
ble  that  no  gleam  of  scarlet,  blue,  or  pur¬ 
ple  ever  broke  the  interminable  sea  of 
waving  green.  Uncanny  trees,  with 
sculptured  or  tessellated  bark,  raised 
their  verdant  heads  high  above  the  damp 
soil  into  which  they  thrust  their  armor- 
plated  roots ;  huge  horsetails  swayed 
their  jointed  stems  before  the  fiercer 
tempests  raised  by  a  younger  and  lustier 
sun  ;  tree-ferns,  screw-pines,  and  arau¬ 
carias  diversified  the  landscape  with  their 
quaint  and  symmetrical  shapes  ;  *  while 
beneath,  the  rich  decaying  mould  was 
carpeted  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  a 
thousand  creeping  plants,  all  of  them 
bearing  the  archaic  stamp  peculiar  to 
these  earliest  developments  of  vegetable 
life  :  but  nowhere  could  the  eye  of  an  im¬ 
aginary  visitor  have  lighted  on  a  bright 
flower,  a  crimson  fruit,  or  a  solitary 
gaudily-painted  butterfly.  Green,  and 
green,  and  green  again,  on  every  side  ; 
the  gaze  would  have  rested,  wherever  it 
fell,  upon  one  unbroken  field  of  glitter¬ 
ing  verdure. 

To  put  it  simply,  all  the  earliest  plants 
belonged  to  the  flowerless  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  though  a  few 
flowering  species  made  their  appearance 
on  earth  even  before  the  epoch  at  which 
our  coal-beds  were  formed,  yet  these 
were  of  the  sort  whose  pollen  is  borne 
by  the  wind,  and  whose  blossoms  are 
accordingly  unprovided  with  gay  colors, 
or  sweet  scents,  or  honeyed  secretions, 
as  a  bait  for  the  insect  visitor  to  rifle 
and  fertilise  their  bloom.  The  greater 
part  of  the  larger  coal  flora  consisted  of 
acrogens,  that  is  to  say,  of  plants  like 
the  ferns,  club- mosses,  and  horsetails, 
which  have  spores  instead  of  seeds,  and 

*  These  names  roust  only  be  accepted  in  a 
represenutive  sense,  as  giving  a  modern  reader 
the  nearest  familiar  congener  of  the  extinct 
forms. 
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SO  of  course  bear  neither  fruit  nor  flow¬ 
er.  The  smaller  creeping  plants  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  class,  or  to  the  still 
more  humble  thallogens,  represented  in 
our  world  by  lichens  and  seaweeds. 
Only  a  few  conifers  foreshadowed  the 
modem  tribes  of  flowering  plants  ;  and 
even  these  were  of  the  most  abnormal 
and  antiquated  type  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  sub-kingdom. 

How,  then,  did  those  crimson,  orange, 
or  purple  leaves  which  make  up  the 
popular  idea  of  a  flower  first  originate  ? 
And  how  did  the  seed  which  it  is  their 
object  to  produce,  become  coated  with 
that  soft,  sweet,  pulpy,  and  bright-col¬ 
ored  envelope  which  we  call  in  every¬ 
day  language  a  fruit  ?  Clearly  the  first 
of  these  questions  must  be  answered  be¬ 
fore  we  attack  the  second,  both  because 
the  flower  precedes  the  fruit  in  point  of 
time,  and  because  the  tastes  formed  by 
the  flower  have  become  the  raison-tT lire 
of  the  fruit.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  the 
present  paper,  to  attempt  some  slight 
solution  of  the  earlier  problem  ;  and  I 
hope  in  a  future  number  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  to  set  before  my  read¬ 
ers  some  remarks  upon  the  later  one. 

The  origin  of  flowers  is  not  a  difficult 
subject  upon  which  to  hazard  a  plausible 
conjecture.  Even  in  the  flowerless 
plants  we  see  occasionally  some  .ap¬ 
proach  to  that  separate  set  of  organs  for 
heproductive  purposes  which  reaches  its 
fullest  development  in  the  colored  and 
scented  blossoms  of  our  gardens.  Most 
ferns,  as  we  all  know,  bear  their  spores 
on  the  under  side  of  every  frond,  where 
some  of  them  form  the  beautiful  powder 
which  gives  a  name  and  a  charm  to 
the  gold  and  silver  ferns.  But  the 
splendid  Osmunda  regalis,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  species,  has  its  seed  ves¬ 
sels  on  an"  independent  stem,  thus  ex¬ 
hibiting  that  division  of  labor  among  its 
parts  which  allows  each  more  efficiently 
to  perform  its  own  special  function. 
And  the  horsetails  carry  this  movement 
one  step  further  in  advance,  having  a 
distinct  fruit-bearing  growth  early  in  the 
spring,  which  is  followed  by  sterile 
shoots  later  on  in  the  year.  So  that 
through  these  faint  indications  we  can 
picture  dimly  to  ourselves  the  gradual 
stream  of  evolution  by  which  the  frond- 
borne  spore  made  its  first  onward  meta¬ 
morphosis  towards  the  flower-bome  seed. 


But  such  fructiferous  heads  of  embry¬ 
onic  acrogens  differ  widely  in  the  most 
important  particular  from  true  flowers. 
They  do  not  need  fertilisation.*  The 
very  essence  of  the  flower  consists  in  the 
fact  that  its  ovule,  or  embryo  seed,  must 
be  quickened  into  fresh  life  by  the  con¬ 
tact  of  pollen,  either  from  the  same  or 
another  blossom.  All  the  rest  which  we 
ordinarily  think  of  as  belonging  to  the 
flower — Its  bright  petals,  its  sweet  scent, 
its  store  of  honey — are  merely  so  many 
accessories  to  this  central  fact.  The 
true  flower  begins  at  the  point  where 
pollen  and  ovules  first  make  their  apjjear- 
ance.  And  in  the  earliest  geological  flow¬ 
ering  plants,  the  pollen  was  apparently 
wafted  to  the  ovule  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  not  on  the  heads  or  bodies  of  in¬ 
sects.  They  belonged  to  that  coniferous 
family  in  which  the  seeds  are  borne  on 
a  scaly  head,  such  as  we  know  so  famil¬ 
iarly  in  the  pine  and  the  fir-tree  :  so  that 
their  green  scales  could  have  formed  no 
exception  to  the  prevailing  verdure  of  a 
palaeozoic  forest. 

“  But  what  advantage  did  the  plant 
gain  from  this  complicated  arrangement 
of  seed-producing  organs  ?’  ’  A  not  un¬ 
natural  question  to  ask,  yet  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  answer.  So  far,  only  a  spec¬ 
ulative  explanation  of  the  facts  has  l^en 
attempted  ;  and  that  speculation  is  too 
intricate  and  too  fundamental  for  any 
but  the  trained  physiologist  to  appreci¬ 
ate.  Happily,  however,  the  facts  them¬ 
selves  have  b^n  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  Mr.  Darwin’s  minute  observations 
on  cross  fertilisation.  Our  great  master 
has  shown  us  that  when  any  organism  is 
the  product  of  interaction  between  the 
parts  of  two  other  organisms,  it  possesses 
a  vigor,  plasticity,  and  vital  power  far 
surpassing  that  of  any  similar  individual 
produced  by  one  unaided  parent.  He 
has  proved  incontestably  that  young 
plants  derived  from  a  self-fertilised  flow¬ 
er  are  weaker,  poorer,  and  shabbier  than 
those  derived  from  the  pollen  of  one 
flower  and  the  ovule  of  another.  And 
this  general  principle,  illustrated  on  the 
small  scale  by  Mr.  Darwin’s  experi 
ments,  has  b^n  demonstrated  on  a 
gigantic  scale  by  Nature  herself  :  for 

*  The  obscure  phenomena  connected  with 
the  anthcridia  and  piatillidia  of  cryptogams  do 
not  interfere  with  the  practical  truth  of  this 
sutement  accepted  in  a  popular  sense. 
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when  once  the  flowering  plants  were  in¬ 
troduced  upon  the  earth  by  a  favorable 
combination  of  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  their  superior  vitality  enabled 
them  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  live 
down  their  flowerless  neighbors,  and  to 
spread  themselves  slowly  but  surely  over 
the  whole  habitable  globe.  While  the 
flora  of  the  coal  and  the  earlier  forma¬ 
tions  consists  almost  entirely  of  ferns, 
club-mosses,  and  horsetails,  the  surface 
of  our  existing  earth  is  covered  by  grasses, 
herbs,  and  forest-trees  ;  and  only  in  a 
few  tropical  ravines  or  a  stray  patch  of 
English  warren  do  we  still  find  the  de¬ 
generate  modem  representatives  of  those 
Titanic  calamites  and  lycopodites  which 
flourished  in  the  jungles  of  the  Black 
Country  a  million  aeons  since. 

We  can  guess,  accordingly,  how  flow¬ 
ers,  in  the  botanical  sense,  came  first  to 
be  developed.  W’here  a  chance  com¬ 
bination  of  external  agencies  occurred  to 
carry  certain  cast-off  reproductive  cells  of 
one  plant  to  the  most  exposed  cells  of  an¬ 
other,  there  may  have  resulted  such  a 
race  of  hearty  descendants,  endowed 
with  a  similar  tendency  to  produce  their 
like  in  future,  as  could  compete  at  an 
enormous  advantage  with  the  sexless 
and  flowerless  plants  around.  Vague 
and  indefinite  as  our  conception  of  this 
process  must  necessarily  be,  we  can  still 
figure  to  our  imagination  enough  of  its 
nature  to  find  in  it  no  miracle,  but  a 
simple  physical  fact.  The  next  step  in 
our  inquiry  must  be  to  account  for  those 
bright  and  conspicuous  masses  of  leaves 
which  the  'popular  eye  recognises  as 
flowers.  To  do  so  properly,  we  must 
glance  first  at  the  few  animals  and  in¬ 
sects  which  peopled  the  green  palaeozoic 
forests,  and  whose  descendants  were  to 
prove  the  principal  agents  in  developing 
the  blossoms  and  fruits  that  we  see 
around  us. 

Few  if  any  birds  or  mammals  lived 
amongst  those  rank  jungles  of  more  than 
tropi^  growth.  Reptiles  of  serpentine 
or  lizard-like  form  crawled  through  their 
dense  underbrush  of  club-moss  and  lich¬ 
ens  ;  while  primitive  scorpions,  beetles, 
and  cockroaches  eked  out  a  hard-earned 
livelihood  by  devouring  smaller  prey,  or 
by  feeding  on  the  more  succulent  parts 
of  the  dry  and  homy  plants  around 
them  ;  but  not  a  single  moth  or  butterfly 
flitted  among  the  primaeval  tree-ferns 


and  pines,  as  they  flit  in  countless  my¬ 
riads  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
or  the  mountain  slop>es  of  Ceylon  and 
Jamaica.*  The  higher  and  brighter 
forms  of  insect  life  are  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  honey  or  other  secretions 
of  flowers,  and  without  flowers  they 
could  not  continue  to  exist  for  a  day, 
much  less  come  for  the  first  time  into 
existence. 

As  soon,  however,  as  any  flowering- 
plants  at  all  began  to  show  themselves 
on  the  face,  of  the  earth,  if  only  in  the 
form  of  cones  or  green  panicles,  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  were  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  by  some  of  the  smaller 
insects  of  those  days.  The  pollen  and 
other  parts  of  the  incipient  blossom 
would  almost  certainly  attract  attention 
both  by  their  softness  and  their  nutri¬ 
tious  properties.  We  shall  see  here¬ 
after,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  case 
of  fruits,  that  those  very  portions  of 
plants  which  are  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  their  offspring  are  the  exact  portions 
best  fitted  for  animals  to  devour  and 
thrive  upon.  And  as  the  insects  w’ould 
carry  away  small  quantities  of  the  pollen, 
adhering  to  their  legs  and  heads,  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  deposit  some 
part  of  it  on  the  stickier  portion  of  sim¬ 
ilar  blossoms  which  they  afterwards  visit¬ 
ed.  Any  flower  that  offered  exceptional 
advantages  to  such  visitors  in  the  way 
of  food,  would  thus  be  able  to  substitute 
the  new  mode  of  fertilisation  by  means 
of  insects,  for  the  old  one  by  means  of 
the  wind.  Moreover,  this  substitution 
would  prove  economical  to  the  plant, 
because  wind-fertilised  flowers  require  a 
large  number  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
hanging  out  in  conspicuous  situations, 
so  that  the  pollen  may  be  borne  away 
upon  the  breeze  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  fertilise  a  large  proportion  of  the 
neighboring  blossoms.  Of  course  such 


*  Those  readers  who  have  personally  made 
acquaintance  with  tropical  scenery  will  be  able 
to  recognise  in  the  picture  of  green  forests  given 
above  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  existing 
vegetation  in  the  warmer  zones  of  our  earth. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  trop¬ 
ics  are  noticeable  for  their  brilliant  coloring. 
Here  and  there,  under  exceptional  circumstan¬ 
ces,  one  may  light  upon  a  solitary  tree  covered 
by  huge  scarlet  or  yellow  flowers,  of  a  kind 
which  we  seldom  see  in  temperate  climates  ; 
but  the  general  aspect  of  a  tropical  hillside  is 
that  of  monotonous  and  wearisome  verdure. 
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a  system  is  comparatively  wasteful  and  terminal  bunches  are  exactly  the  places 
expensive  to  the  parent  plants,  since  where  inflorescence  occurs.  Long  be- 
they  are  obliged  to  produce  vast  quan-  fore,  Wolff  and  Goethe  had  shown  that 
titles  of  pollen,  which  will  be  dissipated  the  flower  consists  essentially  of  several 
ineffectuallyby  the  wind,  and  vast  quanti-  whorls  of  aborted  or  oddly-developed 
ties  of  ovules,  which  are  never  destined  leaves.  And  Mr.  Spencer  suggested 
to  receive  the  quickening  influence  of  that  wherever  such  colored  immature 
the  pollen.  Now,  every  device  which  shoots  contained  the  seed-producing  or- 
enables  a  plant  or  animal  to  perform  any  gans,  they  might  offer  an  additional 
one  of  its  necessary  functions  at  a  less  means  of  attracting  insects,  and  might 
physiological  cost  than  formerly  will  ob-  thus  become  more  and  more  distinctly 
viously  leave  it  a  greater  surplus  of  en-  colored  from ‘generation  to  generation, 
ergy  to  be  expend^  in  other  directions,  until  they  reached  their  present  notice- 
and  will  thus  prove  of  use  to  it  in  that  able  form.  If  we  look  closely  into  this 
long  and  ceaseless  struggle  which  event-  matter,  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled 
uates  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Ac-  clearly  to  understand  the  various  steps 
cordingly,  if  any  special  combination  of  by  which  this  development  of  color  m 
circumstances  at  any  particular  time  flowers  was  brought  about, 
happened  to  give  one  plant  such  a  struc-  All  common  leaves  contain  a  green 
ture  that  its  pollen  was  specially  shel-  pigment,known  to  chemists  as 
tered  from  the  wind  and  specially  at-  from  which  they  derive  their  ordinary 
tractive  to  insects,  while  at  the  same  color.  The  cells  of  the  leaf  are  stored 
tinte  its  ovules  were  placed  within  a  with  this  pigment,  while  their  transpa- 
specially  sticky  receptacle,  adapted  to  rent  walls  give  them  that  superficial 
retain  any  pollen  grains  which  might  fall  sheen  which  we  notice  so  distinctly  in 
upon  it — then  that  plant  and  its  descend-  the  glossy  foliage  of  the  laurel  and  the 
ants  would  enjoy  such  exceptional  ad-  bright  fronds  of  the  hart’s-tongue  fern, 
vantages  as  would  enable  them  to  live  But  very  slight  chemical  changes  in  the 
down  their  less  fortunate  neighbors,  and  composition  of  leaves  suffice  to  give 
to  become  the  ruling  vegetable  races  of  them  a  different  color  ;  which  is  not  sur- 
the  world.  What  might  be  the  special  prising  when  we  recollect  that  color  is 
causes  which  first  gave  rise  to  such  a  nothing  more  than  light  reflected  in 
structure  we  I  can  hardly  even  conjee-  greater  or  less  proportions  of  its  consti- 
ture  ;  but  that  they  did  occur,  and,  hav-  tuent  waves.  The  fashionable  pelargo- 
ing  occurred,  produced  the  result  above  niums,  coleuses,  and  begonias,  or  the 
sketched  out,  we  know  with  a  considera-  dark  sedums  which  are  employed  to 
ble  degree  of  certainty  from  the  mere  in-  form  the  quaint  carpet-gardens  so  much 
spection  of  nature  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  in  vogue,  show  us  how  easily  the  green 
inquiring  eyes  at  the  present  day.  coloring-matter  can  be  replaced  by  vari- 

So  soon  as  certain  plants  have  thus  ous  shades  of  purple,  red,  and  brown, 
begun  to  depend  upon  the  visits  of  in-  These  changes  seem  on  the  whole  to  be 
sects  as  a  means  of  fertilisation,  a  com-  connected  with  some  deficient  nutrition 
petition  will  naturally  spring  up  between  of  the  foliage.*  It  would  appear  that 
them  for  the  favor  of  their  little  guests,  the  normal  and  healthy  pigment  is  a  rich 
Hence  it  will  happen  that  any  flower  green  ;  but  that  as  the  leaf  fades  and 
which  has  in  its  neighborhood  patches  dies,  it  passes  through  successive  stages 
of  bright-colored  leaves,  or  which  dis-  of  orange,  pink,  and  russet.  The  au- 
|>erses  odorous  particles  from  its  surface,  tumn  tints  of  the  forest,  the  crimson 
will  be  benefited  by  the  additional  at-  hues  of  the  Virginian  creeper,  and  the 
tractions  it  offers,  and  will  be  oftener  transitory  colors  of  a  dying  plant,  all 
fertilised,  on  the  average  of  cases,  than  show  us  these  passing  nuances.  If  a 
any  less  alluring  blossom.  But  how  will  single  leaf,  or  even  a  particular  spot 
these  colors  originally  present  them-  upon  a  leaf,  is  insufficiently  supplied 
selves  ?  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Herbert  with  nutriment,  its  first  symptom  of  ill- 
Spencer  who  first  pointed  out  that  the  health  is  a  tendency  to  paleness  or  jaun- 
unde  veloped  leav«  at  the  ends  of  a  long  .  I  p„,po,eIy.,„id  .11  ^fereoce  to  the  purely 
shoot  have  a  great  tendency  to  assume  a  technical  question  of  the  relation^bctwecn  chlo- 
reddish  or  purply  hue  ;  and  that  such  rophyll  and  erythrophyll. 
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diced  yellowness.  If  an  insect  turns 
some  portion  of  it  into  a  gall-nut  or  a 
blight,  the  tips  assume  a  beautiful  pink 
.hue.  In  short,  any  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  leaf  brings  about  changes  in 
its  contained  pigments  which  result  in 
an  altered  mode  of  reflecting  light.  Or, 
to  put  the  same  fact  in  another  way,  any 
change  in  the  comp>osition  of  the  pig¬ 
ments  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  their  color.  Now  the  ends  of 
long  branches  are  naturally  the  least  nur¬ 
ture  portions  of  a  plant,  and  the  young 
leaves  formed  at  such  spots  have  a  great 
tendency  to  assume  a  brown  or  pinky  hue. 
Furthermore,  these  sptots  are  exactly  the 
places  where  flowers  are  formed  ;  flowers 
being,  as  we  saw  above,  mere  collections 
of  aborted  leaves,  destined  to  fulfil  the 
function  of  parents  for  future  genera¬ 
tions  at  the  p»oint  where  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  original  plant  is  beginning 
to  fail.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural, 
therefore,  than  that  the  flower-leaves 
should  show  an  original  tendency  to  ex¬ 
hibit  brilliant  hues  :  a  tendency  which 
would  of  course  be  strengthened  by  nat¬ 
ural  selection  if  it  gave  the  plant  and  its 
descendants  any  superiority  over  others 
in  the  struggle  for  life. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,'  that 
the  flower  differs  from  the  leaf  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  self-supp>orting.  The 
green  portions  of  a  plant  are  its  mouths 
and  stomach  :  they  are  perpetually  en¬ 
gaged  in  assimilating  from  the  air  and 
the  water  those  elements  which  are  fitted 
for  its  growth.  But  the  flower  is  a  pure¬ 
ly  expensive  structure  :  it  does  not  feed 
itself  ;  it  is  fed  by  other  portions  of  the 
plant.  It  uses  up,  in  the  act  of  growing 
and  expanding,  energies  deriv^  from 
the  food  which  has  been  stored  up  by 
the  chlorophyll  elsewhere.  Accordingly, 
we  might  expect  its  pigment  to  present 
that  less  energetic,  more  worn-out  form, 
which  produces  the  brighter  hues  of  au¬ 
tumn  and  the  pink  tips  of  a  growing 
bough.  From  whatever  point  of  view 
we  regard  it,  we  see  that  a  flower  is  nat¬ 
urally  supplied  with  some  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  less  active  than  that  green  sub¬ 
stance  which  forms  the  assimilative  agen¬ 
cy  in  common  leaves.  It  is  easy,  there¬ 
fore,  to  guess  how  certain  plants  may 
have  acquired  the  first  tinge  of  color 
around  their  organs  of  fructification, 


and  thus  have  attracted  the  eyes  of  in¬ 
sects  by  their  superior  brilliancy. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the 
problem.  We  can  imagine  how  leaves 
may  have  become  color^  to  attract  in¬ 
sects,  but  we  do  not  yet  see  why  insects 
should  be  attracted  by  colored  leaves. 
Side  by  side  with  the  development  of 
color  in  flowers  must  have  gone  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  color-sense  in  insects. 
The  creatures  which  strayed  through  the 
green  carboniferous  brushwood  were 
doubtless  endowed  with  eyes,  sensitive 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  light  in  its 
varying  shades,  and  to  visible  form  ;  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  capable  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  red  and  blue.  W'e  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  in  their  external  circumstances  which 
would  have  made  such  a  faculty  of  any 
value  to  them  ;  and  we  have  now  learnt 
that  every  structure  presupposes  some 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  its  develop¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  exi)eriments  and  observations 
up>on  bees  leave  us  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  higher  insects,  at  least,  now 
possess  considerable  discriminativeness 
for  colors,  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  our  own.  Sir  John 
discovered  that  a  bee  habitually  fed  from 
a  piece  of  pap>er  of  a  particular  color, 
would  at  once  select  that  color  from  a 
considerable  number  of  others,  thereby 
demonstrating  the  essential  identity  of 
its  senses  with  those  of  human  beings. 
Now,  it  was  pointed  out  above  that  color 
means  physically  nothing  more  than  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  light-waves  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  perception  of  color  means 
nothing  more  than  a  special  susceptibili¬ 
ty  of  individual  nerves  for  the  reception 
of  particular  light-waves.  What  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  a  body  so  modi¬ 
fiable  as  nerve-substance  should  show  an 
aptitude  for  accommodating  itself  to 
slight  differences  in  the  external  agencies 
which  affect  it  ?  Accordingly,  we  can 
easily  imagine  how  the  small  insects  of 
the  ^seozoic  world  may  have  soon  ac¬ 
quired  a  power  of  discriminating  vaguely 
the  red  and  purple  ends  of  shoots  where 
pollen  and  soft  nutriment  were  to  be 
found  from  the  comparatively  innutri¬ 
tions  green  and  homy  portions  of  the 
plant.  Once  this  power  had  begun  to 
exist,  the  two  must  continue  to  develop 
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side  by  side.  Those  plants  which  had 
the  most  conspicuous  blossoms  must 
have  best  attracted  the  insects  around 
them  ;  and  those  insects  which  were 
most  strongly  attracted  by  conspicuous 
blossoms  must  have  fed  most  easily  and 
lived  most  persistently.  The  bee,  flying 
straight  from  flower  to  flower,  shows  us 
the  accuracy  which  is  reached  at  last  in 
this  mutual  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the 
other. 

The  facts  of  geology  sufficiently  prove 
that  such  has  been  really  the  case. 
From  age  to  age  we  can  trace,  among  the 
few  remains  which  survive  for  our  in¬ 
spection,  a  gradual  spread  of  flowering 
plants  and  a  gradual  grow'th  of  flower-fed 
insects.  Step  by  step  they  go  on  advanc¬ 
ing,  until  at  last  we  get  the  wonderful 
m^iflcations  of  each  to  each  which  have 
been  traced  out  in  detail  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  Mullers,  and 
countless  other  earnest  interpreters  of 
nature.  These  modem  teachers  have 
shown  us  how  the  lip  of  the  flower  has 
been  shaped  for  the  bee  to  alight ;  how 
the  honey  has  been  secreted  at  the  very 
end  of  an  ambrosial  labyrinth  ;  and  how 
the  pollen  has  been  placed  Just  where 
the  hairy  forehead  of  the  insect  will 
brush  gently  against  it,  and  carry  it  off 
in  a  powdery  mass  or  in  a  sticky  club. 
And  they  have  noted  how,  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  the  legs  and  body  of  the  bee  have 
grown  adapted  to  the  exact  shape  of  the 
lip  and  bell  ;  how  the  senses  have  been 
quickened  to  perceive  the  color  and  the 
^or  ;  and  how  the  proboscis  has  length¬ 
ened  itself  to  the  very  dimensions  of 
that  ambrosial  labyrinth  which  leads  in 
its  inmost  recesses  to  the  prize  of  honey. 
They  have  told  us,  too,  how  in  many 
cases  a  particular  insect  has  adapted  it¬ 
self  to  a  particular  plant,  while  the  plant 
in  return  has  laid  itself  out  to  deserve 
and  secure  the  good  services  of  that  spe¬ 
cific  insect.  In  short,  they  have  taught 
us  to  see  such  a  minute  interdependence 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  had  never 
before  been  dreamt  of  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  natural  science. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the 
present  those  modes  in  which  flowers 
and  insects  have  been  mutually  modified 
in  shape  to  meet  one  another’s  conve¬ 
nience,  let  us  look  more  closely  at  those 
various  ways  in  which  the  flower  has 
been  adapted  to  the  senses  of  the  insect. 


while  the  senses,  in  return,  have  been 
strengthened  and  developed  by  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  flower.  There  are  three 
principal  means  by  which  this  interac¬ 
tion  takes  place,  namely,  by  the  senses 
of  taste,  of  smell,  and  of  sight.  We 
shall  examine  all  three  in  order,  and  we 
shall  notice  as  we  do  so  how  singular  is 
the  bond  of  connection  between  the  low¬ 
er  and  higher  forms  of  life  ;  for  w’e  shall 
find  that  our  own  likes  and  dislikes  in 
taste,  smell,  and  color,  can  be  traced  down 
with  great  plausibility  to  the  exactly  sim¬ 
ilar  likes  and  dislikes  of  bees  and  butter¬ 
flies.  It  will  aid  us  in  explaining  and 
comprehending  this  connection  if  we  re¬ 
member  that  what  flowers  are  to  insects, 
fruits  are  to  birds  and  mammals.  Both 
are  colored,  scented,  and  sweet ;  but 
they  have  acquired  their  various  allure¬ 
ments  for  the  attraction  of  widely  differ¬ 
ent  creatures.  Yet  it  shows  the  general 
community  of  structure  and  function 
running  through  the  whole  animal  world, 
that  the  very  same  sweet  tastes,  fragrant 
p>erfumes,  and  bright  hues  appeal  in  the 
very  same  way  to  bees  and  butterflies  as 
they  appeal  to  parrots,  to  humming-birds, 
and  to  men. 

First,  then,  as  to  taste.  The  need  for 
food  is,  of  course,  the  primary  allure¬ 
ment  in  every  case,  both  of  the  fruit  and 
of  the  flower.  The  scents  and  colors  are 
only  useful  as  guiding  the  seeker  to  his 
dainty  meal.  In  the  earliest  times, 
doubtless,  the  insect  prowlers  who  car¬ 
ried  pollen  from  head  to  head  regaled 
themselves  upon  the  actual  juices  of  the 
plant,  which  in  all  fairness  should  have 
gone  to  provide  for  the  general  needs  of 
the  flower  and  seed.  But  plants  must 
soon  have  learnt  the  trick  of  letting  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  their  more  nutritious  juice  exude 
of  its  own  accord,  at  once  as  a  bait  to 
draw  the  insect  fertilizer,  and  as  a  secu¬ 
rity  against  his  breaking  in  upon  the  tis¬ 
sues  themselves.  This  juice  is  what  we 
know  as  honey.  Many  parts  of  plants 
contain  small  quantities  of  sugar,  and 
in  some  (like  the  su^ar-cane  and  the 
American  maple)  it  exists  in  large  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  sap  ;  but  wherever  we 
find  it  deposited  in  the  concentrated 
form  of  honey,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
plant  has  distilled  it  for  some  special 
purpose  of  attraction.  Honey-glands 
sometimes  occur  on  the  stem,  m  which 
case  they  are  often  mere  traps  to  attract 
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the  presence  of  ants,  who  act  as  guards 
to  the  plant  against  the  approach  of  nox¬ 
ious  insects.  But  more  commonly  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  flower  ;  that  is  to 
say,  somewhere  among  the  whorls  of 
stunted  leaves  which  surround  the  seed- 
producing  structures.  There  they  are 
set  as  insect-attractors,  to  draw  the  fer¬ 
tilising  agents  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  pollen  and  the  ovules.  Of  course 
we  can  only  suppose  that  this  production 
of  special  honey-secreting  organs  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  slowly  during  long  ages, 
parallel  with  the  development  of  special¬ 
ised  honey-seeking  insects.  And  we 
have  some  warrant  for  the  belief — more 
fully  to  be  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  par¬ 
agraph — that  some  of  the  greatest  honey¬ 
storing  plants  are  quite  modem  denizens 
of  our  earth,  and  owe  their  existence  to 
the  general  demand  for  sweet-stuffs 
amongst  their  insect  contemporaries. 
Similarly,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  honey-eaters  have  gone  on  adapting 
themselves  more  and  more  continuously 
to  the  flowers,  until  at  last,  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time,  we  get  such  specialised 
creatures  as  hive-bees  and  humming¬ 
birds.  But  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
fact  of  all  IS  this — that  the  very  same 
sweet  juice  which  was  developed  to  suit 
the  taste  of  humble-bees  and  emperor- 
moths,  is  the  symbol  for  sweetness  in 
the  language  of  mankind,  whose  tastes 
have  been  formed  upon  the  strawberry, 
the  plum,  and  the  banana.  And  is  it 
not  likewise  significant  of  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  community  of  nervous  impressibility 
that  while  the  humming-birds,  belonging 
ta  a  mainly  fruit-eating  class,  have  taken 
to  the  honey  of  bignonia  and  hibiscus, 
the  wasps,  in  turn,  belonging  to  a  main¬ 
ly  honey-eating  class,  have  taken  to  the 
sugary  juices  of  the  peach  and  the  nec¬ 
tarine  ?  I  think  these  facts  may  guide 
us  greatly  when  we  come  to  ask  how  the 
love  of  color  has  been  devolved  in  the 
human  race. 

Secondly,  as  to  smell.  So  soon  as 
flowers  have  developed  the  honey-pro¬ 
ducing  structures,  they  will  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage  by  giving  insects  at  a  distance 
some  warning  of  their  presence.  There 
is  no  simpler  way  of  doing  this  than  by 
means  of  etherealised  particles,  which 
may  chemically  affect  some  exposed  ner¬ 
vous  structure  in  the  insect ;  and  such 
chemically  affected  structures  are  what 


we  know  as  organs  of  smell.  Here,  too, 
we  see  the  same  essential  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  and  lower  forms  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  ;  for  just  as  our  taste  for  sweets 
corresponds  to  the  insect’s  taste  for  honey, 
so  our  love  for  the  perfume  of  flowers  is 
absolutely  identical  with  the  pleasure 
which  draws  the  butterfly  towards  the 
luscious  blossoms  of  the  tuberose  and 
the  stephanotis.  In  our  own  English 
meadows  we  may  see  the  bees  and  the 
children  alike,  collected  around  the  fra¬ 
grant  meadow-sweet,  or  seeking  together 
for  the  scented  clover.  And  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe  that  most  of  the  sweet¬ 
smelling'  flowers  appear  to  be  quite  late 
developments  of  vegetable  life,  a  fact 
which  harmonises  well  with  the  corre¬ 
spondingly  late  development  of  the  bees 
and  other  highly-adapted  honey-suckers. 
There  is  no  tribe  of  plants,  for  example, 
more  noticeable  for  their  perfume  than 
the  family  of  Labiates.  To  this  family 
belong  the  various  kinds  of  mint,  thyme, 
balm,  sage,  marjoram,  lavender,  rose¬ 
mary,  horehound,  and  calamint,  besides 
innumerable  foreign  or  little-noticed  spe¬ 
cies,  like  patchouli,  hyssop,  and  basil. 
These  plants  are  almost  all  very  pecu¬ 
liarly  shaped  and  highly  scented,  and 
their  attractiveness  for  bees  has  become 
proverbial — the  honey  of  poetry  is  al¬ 
ways  "  redolent  of  thyme.”  Now  the 
Labiates,  so  far  as  known,  are  late  ter¬ 
tiary  plants  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  made 
their  first  appearance  upon  earth  only  a 
short  period  before  the  advent  of  man 
himself.  In  short,  it  was  not  until  bees 
and  other  specialised  honey-suckers  had 
reached  a  high  point  of  development 
that  scented  flowers  began  to  possess  any 
advantage  over  their  neighbors.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  in  a  future  paper  that 
our  chief  fruit-bearers,  the  Rosaceae, 
are  similarly  late  in  making  an  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  earth,  and  that  they  owe 
their  evolution  to  the  higher  birds  and 
frugivorous  mammals  who  began  to  exist 
in  large  numbers  about  the  same  period. 
For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  intimacy  of  the  interde¬ 
pendence  which  we  thus  see  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  evolution  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds. 

It  is  needful,  too,  to  point  out  another 
special  case  of  the  sense  of  smell.  While 
the  flower-sucking  insects  have  likes  and 
dislikes,  in  taste  and  smell,  essentially 
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identical  with  those  of  man,  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  frugivorous  ancestors,  and  with 
those  of  the  flower-sucking  humming¬ 
birds,  and  the  fruit-eating  birds  and 
mammals,  there  is  another  class  of  car¬ 
rion-feeding  insects  which  have  likes  and 
dislikes  more  in  unison  with  the  vul¬ 
tures,  the  turkey-buzzards,  and  the  jack¬ 
als.  Since  it  is  possible  for  life  to  be 
sustained  upon  decaying  animal  matter, 
it  must  result  that  some  small  class  pos¬ 
sessing  the  unusual  taste  for  carrion  will 
be  able  to  gain  an  easy  living  upon  this 
undisputed  prey.  Hence  the  growth  of 
such  uncanny  creatures  as  flies,  condors, 
and  sopilotes.  Accordingly,  we  find 
certain  flowers  adapting  themselves  to 
these  abnormal  tastes,  and  acquiring  the 
appearance  and  smell  of  decaying  meat. 
The  Sumatran  Kafflfsia^  and  the  South 
African  Hydnora,  are  large  and  lurid 
blossoms,  which  thus  deceitfully  induce 
the  carrion  flies  to  visit  them  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  their  eggs,  and  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  fertilised  by  means  of  an  or¬ 
ganised  deception.  To  naturally  frugiv¬ 
orous  man  the  scent  and  the  appiearance 
are  alike  disgusting. 

Lastly,  we  arrive  at  the  device  of  color, 
the  most  important  of  all  from  an  aes¬ 
thetic  standpoint.  We  have  seen  al¬ 
ready  how  reds,  yellows,  and  purples 
came  to  be  developied  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  floral  reproductive  organs, 
but  we  have  yet  to  inquire  why  they 
should  prove  attractive  and  pleasurable 
to  the  eyes  of  insects.  In  order  to  do 
so  properly,  w’e  must  glance  a  little  at 
the  nature  of  pleasure  generally. 

Without  entering  into  any  ultimate 
physiological  question,  it  will  suffice  for 
our  present  purpiose  to  pnjint  out  that 
pleasure  results  from  the  normal  stimu¬ 
lation  of  any  fully-nurtured  and  under¬ 
worked  nervous  structure.  For  instance, 
in  a  state  of  health,  our  limbs,  when 
prop)erly  fed  and  not  previously  fatigued, 
derive  pleasure  ‘from  the  mere  act  of 
exercise.  So  with  each  of  our  senses  ; 
any  particular  stimulation  is  pleasant  if 
it  has  been  sufficiently  intermitted,  and 
is  not  excessive  in  amount.  Now,  if  we 
apply  this  simple  principle  to  the  case  of 
sight,  we  shall  see  that  so  soon  as  the 
eyes  of  insects  have  been  differentiated 
enough  to  discriminate  the  pinkish  or 
ruddy  tips  of  boughs  from  the  green 
leaves  about  them,  the  sp>ecial  nerves  in¬ 


volved  in  this  process  will  receive  pleas¬ 
ure  from  their  due  stimulation.  The 
more  intermittent  each  such  stimulation 
may  be,  the  more  pleasurable  will  be  the 
resulting  sensation.  So  we  can  see 
how,  as  the  f)etals  of  flowers  grew  grad¬ 
ually  more  and  more  distinguishable  in 
color  from  the  green  leaves  about  them, 
and  as  the  eyes  of  primordial  bees  or 
butterflies  grew  gradually  to  distinguish 
them  better  and  better,  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  pleasure  would  grow  gradually  up 
by  their  side,  and  become  stronger  and 
stronger  as  the  nerves  increased  by  prac¬ 
tice  in  calibre  and  strength.  And  so, 
too,  we  can  understand  how  at  last  we 
reach  the  pure  and  brilliant  coloring 
of  the  gladiolus,  the  laburnum,  the 
hyacinth,  the  peony,  and  the  tulip  ;  and 
how  the  insect  eye  is  drawn  on  by  the 
pleasure  hence  arising  to  the  nectary  of 
the  flower,  and  to  the  jKjllen  or  the  stig¬ 
ma  from  which  the  future  seed  is  to  take 
its  rise. 

Here  too,  in  like  manner,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  the  practical  identity  of  taste  in 
the  flower-feeding  insects  and  the  fruit¬ 
eating  vertebrates — including  the  human 
species,  who,  as  we  have  already  no¬ 
ticed,  derive  their  likes  and  dislikes  from 
their  frugivorous  ancestors.  For,  just 
as  the  sweetness  of  fruits  answers  to  the 
sweetness  of  honey,  and  just  as  the  scent 
of  fruits  answers  to  the  scent  of  flowers, 
so  the  colors  of  fruits  are  identical  in 
origin  and  nature  with  the  colors  of  flow¬ 
ers.  It  would  seem  as  though  in  every 
case  nature  found  a  single  mode  of  mod¬ 
ifying  the  nervous  substance  was  amply 
sufficient  (because  simplest  and  easiest) 
alike  for  insect  and  reptile,  for  bird  and 
ape  and  human  being. 

As  for  the  particular  color  of  each 
particular  species,  little  is  known  as  yet 
of  its  determining  causes.  In  a  few  cases 
we  can  plausibly  account  for  the  special 
hue  selected  ;  thus  the  plants  which  de¬ 
pend  for  fertilisation  u|>on  carrion  in¬ 
sects  naturally  imitate  the  lurid  red  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  well  as  the  noisome  smell, 
of  putrid  meat ;  while  the  night-flower¬ 
ing  blossoms  are  apt  to  be  white  or  bright 
yellow,  as  those  colors  best  reflect  the 
scanty  light  of  evening  or  the  scattered 
rays  of  the  moon.  But  in  the  majority 
of  instances  we  can  scarcely  hazard  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  reasons  which  have 
influenced  insects  in  their  unconscious 
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selection.  It  must  suffice  to  point  out 
that  in  many  cases  the  spots,  lines,  and 
bars  on  the  flower  seem  to  act  as  guides 
for  the  insect  in  discovering  the  exact 
locality  of  the  honey-store,  while  in  others 
they  are  placed  for  some  purpose  of 
mimicry  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
useful  to  the  species.  With  this  brief 
indication  of  a  great  field  for  future  in¬ 
quiry,  we  may  pass  on  to  some  other  in¬ 
teresting  aspects  of  the  color-sense  as 
applied  to  flowers.* 

As  the  object  of  the  colored  whorls  is 
merely  to  attract  the  attention  of  insects, 
it  does  not  matter,  of  course,  which  par¬ 
ticular  whorl  is  supplied  with  pigment  in 
each  instance.  It  is  only  needful  that 
the  bunch  of  colored  leaves  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  guide  the  insect  towards  the 
pollen  and  ovules.  Hence  we  find  a 
great  variety  in  the  portions  of  flowers 
which  are  thus  decorated  with  brilliant 
tints.  The  stamens  and  pistil  them¬ 
selves  rarely  take  part  in  this  function  of 
attraction,  though  sometimes  even  these 
working  organs  are  brightly  painted  with 
pink,  yellow,  or  pearly  white.  In  such 
plants  as  the  msfllow,  the  bramble,  the 
tulip,  the  fuchsia,  the  mignonette,  and 
the  clematis,  the  stamens  and  pistil  form 
very  conspicuous  portions  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive  organ.  More  frequently,  however, 
the  corolla,  or  petal-whorl,  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  fructifying  structures,  is  alone 
entrusted  with  the  special  function  of  al¬ 
luring  insects  by  its  hue.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  buttercup,  the  pink,  the 
pea-tribe,  the  rose,  the  poppy,  the  vio¬ 
let,  and  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  flow¬ 
ers  in  general.  Indeed,  one  may  say 
roughly  that  the  popular  conception  of 
a  flower  is  mainly  founded  upon  the  co¬ 
rolla,  while  the  botanical  idea  of  an  inflo¬ 
rescence  is  mainly  founded  upon  the 
stamens  and  pistil.  But  in  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  plants  the  coloring  of  the 
corolla  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  allure 
the  fertilising  visitors,  and  so  the  calyx, 
or  outer  whorl,  originally  a  protective 
sheath  for  the  blossom,  is  sometimes 
diverted  wholly  or  in  part  to  this  second¬ 
ary  function.  In  the  milk-wort  we  see 
an  early  stage  of  such  a  process,  where 

*  Those  who  wish  to  find  out  how  much  is 
already  known  on  this  curious  point  of  special 
adaptations  may  turn  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  work  on 
Orchids,  or  to  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  on  British 
WiU^awers  in  their  relation  to  Insects. 


only  a  portion  of  the  calyx  is  devoted  to 
the  purjKjsc  of  allurement ;  but  in  the 
fuchsia  it  is  the  calyx  which  forms  the 
principal  and  most  brightly-colored  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  whole  flower.  Then  again, 
a  large  number  of  blossoms  have  only  a 
single  duplicate  whorl  to  represent  both 
calyx  and  corolla,  in  which  case  we 
sometimes  conclude  that  the  two  original 
whorls  have  coalesced,  and  sometimes 
that  the  plant  never  possessed  more  than 
one.  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  the 
tulip,  the  hyacinth,  and  most  so-called 
lilies.  Lastly,  we  have  in  the  arum  a 
white  or  purple  sheath  which  encloses  a 
whole  group  of  little  inconspicuous  blos¬ 
soms,  but  performs  exactly  the  same 
function  as  the  petals  in  attracting  the 
insect  eye. 

The  most  conclusive  fact,  however,  in 
favor  of  the  purely  functional  origin  here 
assigned  to  the  colored  leaves  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  certain  plants,  whose 
true  flower,  being  small  and  inconspicu¬ 
ous,  is  surrounded  by  an  irregular  sup¬ 
plementary  mass  of  brilliant  leaves. 
The  best  known  instance  of  this  peculi¬ 
arity  is  the  scarlet  poinsettia,  which  has 
an  insignificant  little  yellow  blossom,  so 
small  that  it  could  hardly  strike  even  the 
microscopic  eye  of  a  tropical  butterfly. 
But  the  comparative  pKKjmess  of  the  true 
flower  is  made  up  for  by  a  magnificent 
bunch  of  scarlet  leaves,  which  terminate 
every  flower-bearing  branch,  and  are  far 
more  striking  than  the  yellow  blossom 
could  ever  hope  to  become,  even  if  im¬ 
mensely  increased  in  size  and  brilliancy. 
In  the  midst  of  this  scarlet  bunch  the 
flowers  nestle  securely,  and  trouble  them¬ 
selves  no  more  about  the  disposal  of 
their  pollen.  An  equally  instructive 
though  less  beautiful  example  is  offered 
by  a  little  West  Indian  plant,  whose  tiny 
bibssom  is  surrounded  by  three  green 
bracts,  while  the  upper  surface  of  each 
bract  has  a  patch  of  r^  pigment,  daubed, 
as  it  were,  over  its  face.  If  you  turn  up 
the  leaf,  you  see  that  the  pigment  does 
not  penetrate  to  its  lower  surface,  so  that 
at  first  you  have  great  difficulty  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  belief  that  some  mischievous 
painter  has  been  playing  you  a  trick  by 
deftly  spreading  a  little  patch  of  color  in 
the  centre  of  each  bract.  Of  course  the 
conclusion  towards  which  all  these  facts 
point  is  a  very  simple  one — namely,  that 
if  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  bright 
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colors  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  is  once  set  up,  no  matter 
in  what  portion  of  the  plant  it  may  oc¬ 
cur  (whether  in  stamens,  corolla,  calyx, 
sheath,  bracts,  or  leaves),  it  will  be  per¬ 
petually  strengthened  and  further  devel¬ 
oped  by  natural  selection,  provided  it 
proves  useful  to  the  plant  in  promoting 
cross  fertilisation  through  the  agency  of 
insects. 

N or  does  the  process  stop  here.  Some 
flowers  are  not  sufficiently  conspicuous 
to  attract  separate  attention  on  their  own 
account,  but  they  manage  to  do  so  by 
massing  themselves  together  in  consider¬ 
able  bunches.'  This  massing  can  be  sim¬ 
ply  effected,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
pointed  out,  if  the  intemodes  (or  pieces 
of  stem  between  each  blossom)  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  dwarfed.  We  see  the 
first  instance  of  such  dwarfing  in  a 
spike,*  like  that  of  the  foxglove,  the 
snapdragon,  the  gladiolus,  and  the 
orchid.  In  t^  he^,  the  dwarfing  has 
proceeded  a  step  further,  as  exemplified 
by  clover.  To  one  or  other  of  these  or 
similar  classes  belong  those  conspicuous 
bunches  of  blossom  which  we  find  on  the 
lilac,  the  horse-chestnut,  the  wisteria, 
the  laburnum,  the  rhododendron,  and 
indeed,  almost  all  our  most  noticeable 
flower-bearing  plants,  domestic  or  exo¬ 
tic.  The  umbellate  family,  represented 
by  fool’s  parsley,  carrot,  and  cow-pars¬ 
nip,  attain  the  same  end  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  Their  small  white  flow¬ 
ers  are  grouped  together  in  a  flat  mass, 
on  the  end  of  a  stiff  stem,  while  the  out¬ 
ermost  blossoms  of  each  mass  have 
much  larger  white  corollas  than  those  of 
the  centr^  ones,  thus  affording  a  greater 
total  of  attractive  area.f  But  in  the 
composite  flowers  we  see  this  tendency 
pushed  almost  to  its  extreme  limits. 
These  blossoms,  of  which  the  daisy  is  a 
familiar  example,  consist  of  an  immense 
number  of  separate  florets,  crowded 


*  I  must  warn  the  reader  that  I  am  inten¬ 
tionally  and  consistently  avoiding  the  cut-and 
dried  phraseology  of  botany,  in  favor  of  sim¬ 
pler  though  less  exact  terms.  He  will  learn 
with  pleasure  from  any  botanical  critic,  that  the 
proper  expression  in  this  case  would  have  been 
a  rateme.  Having  made  this  apology  once  for 
all,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue  un¬ 
molested  in  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

f  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  that  this  difference  is  solely  due  to 


densely  together  into  a  head,  and  en¬ 
closed  by  a  bunch  of  bracts,  known  as 
the  involucre,  which  performs  the  same 
protective  function  for  the  compound 
mass  as  the  calyx  performs  for  a  sep¬ 
arate  flower.  Each  single  floret  would 
doubtless  fail  by  itself  to  secure  enough 
insect  attention  for  safe  fertilisation ; 
but  when  thus  huddled  together  into  a 
conspicuous  head,  they  have  proved 
very  successful  plants,  forming  probably 
the  largest  and  most  populous  family  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  at  the  present 
day. 

If  we  look  still  closer  at  the  individual 
members  of  this  last-named  family,  the 
composites,  we  shall  see  yet  more  in¬ 
genious  devices  for  attracting  attention 
by  multiplied  bunches,  or  by  special  ar¬ 
rangement  of  florets.  In  the  simplest 
form  of  composite,  which  we  find  in  the 
thistle  and  the  artichoke,  all  the  florets 
are  of  the  same  size  and  similarly  col¬ 
ored.  But  in  the  centaury,  the  outer 
florets  begin  to  grow  larger  than  their 
neighbors  of  the  central  mass,  thus  af¬ 
fording  a  greater  total  area  of  alluring 
color.  In  the  corn-marigold,  again,  the 
outer  florets  assume  the  shape  of  elon¬ 
gated  rays,  but  still  retain  the  same  yel¬ 
low  hue  as  the  central  bells.*  Next,  in 
the  daisy,  the  rays  are  of  a  brilliant 
white,  and  the  central  bells  a  beautiful 
yellow  ;  while  in  the  camomile,  heads 
composed  of  these  twin-shaped  florets 
are  arranged  in  bunches,  instead  of  grow¬ 
ing  each  on  a  separate  stalk.  These 
last-named  heads  closely  simulate  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  single  blossoms,  as  the  long 
white  rays  which  surround  their  clus¬ 
tered  central  bells  may  easily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  petals  by  a  careless  observer. 
There  are  two  other  well-known  compo¬ 
sites  which  exhibit  the  same  tendency  to 
increased  conspicuousness  in  a  different 
way.  The  bunches  of  the  milfoil,  each 
of  which  is  separately  too  insignificant  to 
attract  attention,  are  arranged  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  umbels,  which  make  in  the  mass  a 
compound  head  of  heads,  while  those  of 


freer  elbow-room  and  more  abundant  light. 
The  case  of  a  common  Elnglish  centaury, 
whose  outer  florets  are  sometimes  much  larger 
than  the  inner  ones,  while  at  other  times  they 
are  of  exact^  the  same  size,  shows  that  we  must 
make  great  allowances  for  the  selective  action 
of  insects.  Were  the  effect  due  to  position 
alone,  it  would  occur  in  all  specimens  alike. 
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the  golden-rod  are  disposed  on  a  tall 
shaft,  so  as  to  form  a  waving  plume  of 
floret-bundles.  To  put  it  more  >^imply, 
when  individual  flowers  are  too  small  to 
prove  separately  attractive,  they  derive 
an  advantage  from  grouping  themselves 
into  masses,  and  when  the  masses  thus 
composed  become  in  turn  too  small  for 
effective  display,  they  succeed  by  once 
more  grouping  themselves  into  compound 
bunches  of  masses. 

Before  w’e  conclude  this  lengthy  in¬ 
vestigation,  there  is  one  more  point  upon 
which  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  While  the  colors  of  flowers  are 
apparently  due  in  the  main  to  insects,  I , 
believe  it  to  be  equally  true  that  the  col¬ 
ors  of  insects  are  indirectly  due  to  the 
influence  of  flowers.  We  observed  above 
that  any  set  of  nervous  structures  habit¬ 
ually  excited  in  a  certain  manner  be¬ 
comes  thereby  strengthened  and  im¬ 
proved,  so  as  to  be  capable  in  future 
of  healthy  and  pleasurable  stimulation. 
Now,  as  insects  are  perpetually  seeking 
their  food  amongst  bri^t-colored  flow¬ 
ers,  it  follows  that  their  eyes  must  have 
become  specially  sensitive  to  the  at¬ 
traction  of  brilliant  light.  We  get  the 
extreme  case  of  such  attraction  in  the 
mechanical  infatuation  which  draws  the 
moth  irresistibly  into  the  burning  em¬ 
brace  of  the  flame.  We  get  it  in  a  less 
violent  form  amongst  those  nocturnal  in¬ 
sects  like  the  fire-flies,  which  are  provid¬ 
ed  with  lanterns  to  guide  the  opposite 
sex  to  their  sides.  And  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  those  insects 
which  feed  habitually  upon  the  beautiful 
flowers  have  acquired  a  taste  for  color, 
which  leads  them  to  select  mates  resem¬ 
bling  the  flowers  in  hue.  I  hope  to  en¬ 
ter  more  fully  into  this  subject  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  development  of 
fruits  ;  but  at  present  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  facts  which  support  the 
theory  now  advanced  may  be  given 
shortly  by  anticipation. 

Among  the  invertebrates,  there  are  no 
creatures  more  exquisitely  colored  than 
the  butterflies,  which  are  flower-feeders. 
Those  of  tropical  countries  are  more 
brightly  tinted  than  the  denizens  of 
northern  climes,  and  exactly  the  same  is 
true  of  the  flowers.  In  some  special 
regions,  particularly  islands  such  as 
Madagascar,  the  flowers  and  the  butter¬ 


flies  are  both  equally  noticeable  for  their 
brilliant  hues.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  look  at  their  relations,  the  moths, 
which  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
feed  often  upon  large  whitish  or  yellow¬ 
ish  blossoms,  we  shall  see  that  their 
shades  are  generally  dull  and  dusky, 
varying  from  whitey-brown  to  dingy- 
black.  So  too,  the  carrion-feeding  flies 
are  not  marked  by  any  such  beautiful 
hues  as  the  honey-feeding  butterflies. 
Indeed,  a  general  glance  through  the  in¬ 
sect  world  will  probably  convince  us  that 
wherever  their  colors  are  not  due  to  pro¬ 
tective  or  imitative  devices  they  are 
traceable  to  sexual  selection,  acting  by 
means  of  tastes,  which  take  their  origin 
in  the  attractive  hues  of  flowers. 

Similarly  amongst  vertebrates,  the 
most  exquisitely  colored  are  the  birds, 
and  amongst  the  birds,  the  palm  of 
beauty  must  be  given  to  the  humming¬ 
birds,  which  are  flower-feeders.  Next 
may  rank  the  sun-birds  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  which  are  also  flower-feed¬ 
ers.  And  after  them  come  a  whole  mass 
of  tropical  species,  the  birds  of  paradise, 
the  toucans,  the  macaws,  the  parrots,  the 
cockatoos,  all  of  which  feed  upon  bright- 
colored  fruits.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
bower-birds  we  know  with  certainty  that 
a  love  for  color  as  color  exists,  b^ause 
these  queer  little  creatures  actually  take 
possession  of  all  the  brilliant  objects 
they  can  find  to  decorate  their  meeting 
places.  All  these  instances  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  colors  of  birds  are  due 
to  a  liking  for  pure  tints,  originally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  and 
afterwards  extended  to  the  choice  of 
mates. 

When  we  compare  the  birds  of  prey 
and  the  carrion  -  feeding  vultures  with 
these  bright  creatures,  we  get  an  in¬ 
stance  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
flies  and  the  butterflies.  So,  in  like 
manner,  the  dingy  nocturnal  owls  are 
the  obvious  counterpart,  amongst  birds, 
of  the  whitish  or  grey-coated  moths. 
Indeed  there  is  a  good  physiological  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  the  ow’ls  to  be  destitute 
of  the  color-sense  altogether,  since  a  p>ar- 
ticular  kind  of  nerve  terminals  in  the  eye 
(known  to  anatomists  as  the  cows,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  special  organs  of 
color  perception)  are  totally  wanting  in 
these  night  birds,  which  is  only  w'hat  one 
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might  expect  in  the  case  of  creatures 
who  sit  at  home  all  day,  and  only  prowl 
about  in  the  grey  twilight. 

Without  pushing  this  speculation, 
then,  to  any  further  length  at  present, 
we  may  recognise  as  probable  the  theory 


that  while  insects  have  develo|)ed  the 
colors  of  flowers,  flowers  have  reciprocat¬ 
ed  the  attention  by  becoming  the  raison 
tT etre  for  the  colors' of  insects. — Cornhiil 
Magazine. 
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II.  Politics.* 

The  American  Revolution  is  very 
commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  results 
of  that  wide  and  general  movement  of 
political  thought  and  passion  which  six¬ 
teen  years  later  overthrew  the  French 
monarchy.  But  we  shall  misunderstand 
both  American  history  and  American 
politics  unless  we  remember  that  most  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  Eng¬ 
lish  Whigs  pur  sang.  They  had  no  the¬ 
oretical  or  sentimental  objections  to 
monarchy,  and  no  democratic  faith  in 
‘  the  rights  of  man.’  The  famous  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
— ‘  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  &c.  ’ — this  passage, 
I  say,  is  colored  by  a  politick  theory 
which  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
sistance  offered  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  to 
the  threepenny  duty  on  tea  ;  and  for  this 
theory  only  a  few  of  the  men  who  were 
assembled  in  Independence  Hall  on  July 
4,  1776,  and  voted  for  the  Declaration, 
had  any  hearty  admiration.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  maintained  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  taxed  by  a  Parliament  in  which  they 
were  not  represented.  This  was  the  reid 
question  in  dispute  with  the  mother- 
country.  Webster,  in  his  famous  speech 
on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  puts  the  case 
very  clearly: — ‘  The  inhabitants  of  all  the 
colonies,  while  colonies,  admitted  them¬ 
selves  bound  by  their  allegiance  to  the 
king ;  but  they  disclaimed  altogether 
the  authority  of  Parliament ;  holding 
themselves  in  this  respect  to  resemble 
the  condition*  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 

*  The  first  paper,  on  **  Society,"  appeared 
in  the  Eclectic  for  June. 


before  the  respective  unions  of  those 
kingdoms  with  England,  when  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  allegiance  to  the  same  king, 
but  had  each  its  separate  legislature.’  * 
They  did  not  revolt  because  they  had 
any  abstract  preference  for  a  republican 
form  of  government  ;  and  after  their 
separation  from  the  mother-country  they 
estajilished  a  republic  simply  because  a 
monarchy  was  impossible.  Their  politi¬ 
cal  creed  consisted  of  one  article — that 
the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  belonged  to 
the  colonial  legislatures,  which  were 
elected  by  the  colonists,  not  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  House  of  Commons,  which  was  elect¬ 
ed  by  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irish¬ 
men.  In  their  debates  they  rested  their 
whole  case  on  the  ancient  principles  of 
the  English  Constitution. 

It  was  because  they  refused  to  recog¬ 
nise  any  authority  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  over  the  colonies  that  in  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  Parliament  was 
absolutely  ignored.  The  whole  instru¬ 
ment  was  directed  against  the  king.  To 
the  colonists  Parliament  was  nothing  ;  it 
was  with  the  king  that  they  had  to  do, 
and  they  therefore  assumed  that  the  mis- 
govemment  and  tyranny  of  which  they 
complained  were  his.  The  only  repre¬ 
sentative  assemblies  of  which  they  knew 
anything  were  the  assemblies  which  met 
and  legislated  in  the  several  American 
States  ;  in  those  assemblies,  as  far  as 
America  was  concerned,  were  vested 
all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
were  exercised  in  England  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  This  was  their 
theory.  They  believed  that  they  were 
acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  English 
Constitution. 

They  followed  English  precedents 
with  a  rabbinical  fidelity.  At  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Revolution  James  the  Second  was 

•  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  yo\.  i.  p.  127. 
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declared  to  have  *  abdicated  ;  ’  and  the 
Americans  declared  that  the  king  ‘  has 
abdicated  government  here  by  declaring 
us  out  of  his  protection  and  waging  war 
with  us.’  George  the  Third  had  ‘  abdi¬ 
cated’  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  put¬ 
ting  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  on  sea  and  on  land,  to  maintain  his 
authority  ! 

This  recurrence  to  a  British  constitu¬ 
tional  precedent  is  positively  humorous. 
It  is  also  very  instructive.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  political  spirit  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Republic.  There  were 
some  of  them — Jefferson,  for  instance — 
who  had  theories,  and  it  w’as  Jefferson 
who  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  inserted  in  it  what  has 
been  described  by  Americans  themselves 
as  the  ‘  glittering  generality  ’  about  all 
men  being  created  ‘  equal  ’  and  having 
'  inalienable  rights  ;  ’  but  most  of  'the 
prominent  revolutionary  statesmen  and 
most  of  their  followers  >desired  nothing 
better  than  to  retain  the  privileges 
which,  as  they  believed,  were  secured 
by  the  British  Constitution  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  The 
Federal  party  which,  with  Washington 
and  Hamilton  at  its  head,  claimed  to 
represent  '  the  experience,  the  prudence, 
the  practical  wisdom,  the  discipline,  the 
conservative  reason  and  instincts  of  the 
country,’  *  held  supreme  power  till  i8io. 
While  Washington  lived  the  opposition 
which,  according  to  a  Federalist  histo¬ 
rian,  expressed  ‘  the  hopes  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  its  wishes,  theories,  many  of  them 
enthusiastic  and  impracticable,  more  es¬ 
pecially  its  passions,  its  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  its  impatience  of  restraint,  ’ 
had  no  chance  of  controlling  the  policy 
of  the  government. 

The  Federalists  regarded  the  French 
Revolution  with  a  hatred  almost  as  in¬ 
tense  as  that  which  inspired  the  splendid 
and  vehement  pages  of  Edmund  Burke. 
In  1784  Jefferson  was  sent  as  envoy  to 
France.  While  there  he  was  in  the  clos¬ 
est  relations  with  the  Revolutionary 
leaders,  and  he  sympathised  with  all  their 
hopes.  He  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  hard  life  of  the  French  peasant¬ 
ry  ;  he  went  into  their  houses  and  would 
contrive  *  to  sit  upon  the  bed  instead  of 


*  Hildreth’s  HisUryof  tkt  Umted  Stotts,  vol. 
ii.  Second  Series,  p.  415. 
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the  offered  stool,  in  order  to  ascertain 
of  what  material  it  was  made  ;  and  he 
would  peep  on  the  sly  into  the  boiling 
pot  of  grease  and  greens  to  see  what 
was  to  be  the  family  dinner.’*  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  common  people  were 
the  result  of  bad  laws  and  bad  institu¬ 
tions  ;  monarchy  and  an  hereditary  aris¬ 
tocracy  were  in  his  judgment  the  root  of 
all  the  evil.  For  the  intellectual  capac¬ 
ity  of  kings  he  had  an  ineffable  con¬ 
tempt.  ‘  There  is  not  a  crowned  head 
in  Europe,’  he  wrote  to  General  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1784,  ‘  w'hose  talents  or  merits 
would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  a  vestry¬ 
man  by  the  people  of  America.’  For 
the  nobles  he  had  no  deeper  reverence. 
Even  the  Queen  of  France,  who  so  in¬ 
toxicated  the  imagination  of  Burke  when 
he  saw  her,  ‘  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in,  glitter¬ 
ing  like  the  moming-star  full  of  life  and 
splendor  and  joy,’  failed  to  dazzle  the 
Virginian  Democrat.  In  the  summer  of 
1789  he  declared  that  this  fair  and  bril¬ 
liant  creature  was  prepared  to  do  ‘  what¬ 
ever  rage,  pride,  and  fear  can  dictate  in 
a  breast  which  never  knew  the  presence 
of  one  moral  restraint.’  ‘  The  Queen 
cries,  ’  he  says,  *  and  sins  on.  ’  Even 
after  the  tragedy  of  her  execution, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  approve, 
thinking  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  shut  her  up  in  a  convent,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  writing  that  her  *  inor¬ 
dinate  gambling  and  dissipations  ’  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
financial  crisis  that  precipitated  the  rev¬ 
olution,  and  that  it  was  her  inflexible 
opposition  to  reform  which  ‘  led  herself 
to  the  guillotine,  drew  the  king  on  with 
her,  and  plunged  the  world  into  crimes 
and  calamities  which  will  forever  stain 
the  page  of  modem  history. ’f 

He  returned  from  France  long  before 
there  were  any  signs  of  the  excesses  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  his  whole 
heart  was  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  Revolution.  To  his  dismay  and  in¬ 
dignation  he  discovered  that  the  most 
piowerful  classes  among  his  own  country¬ 
men  regarded  his  political  friends  in 
F ranee  with  bitter  hostility.  He  entered 


*  Parton’s  Zy/>  #/■  Thomas  Jtffetson,  p.  316. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  328,  329, 
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Washington’s  Cabinet,  and  found  that 
the  political  sympathies  and  principles 
of  his  colleagues  were  wholly  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  his  own.  He  records  part  of  a 
conversation  on  the  British  Constitution 
which  took  place  at  a  Cabinet  dinner 
about  the  year  1790,  just  after  his  re¬ 
turn. 

Mr.  Adams  observed  :  ‘  Purge  that  constitu¬ 
tion  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  the  popular 
branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would 
be  the  most  perfect  constitution  ever  devised 
by  the  art  of  man.’  Hamilton  paused  and 
said,  ‘  Purge  it  of  its  corruption  and  give  its 
popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and 
it  would  become  an  impracticable  government ; 
as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  supposed 
defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect  government  which 
ever  existed.’ 

And  this  was  more  than  forty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  first  Reform  Bill  ! 

Adams  and  Hamilton  are  among  the 
greatest  names  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  p>olitical  temper 
which  is  illustrated  in  this  conversation 
still  survives.  Some  of  the  Americans 
with  whom  I  came  into  contact  were  so 
intensely  conservative  that  if  they  were 
Englishmen  they  would  regard  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  achievements  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  with  dismay,  and  would  sigh  over 
the  disappearance  of  genuine  Tory  states¬ 
manship.  One  gentleman  expressed  the 
hoi)e  that  in  fifty  years  America  mi^ht 
cease  to  be  a  republic — not  remembering 
that  between  Monarchy  and  Conserva¬ 
tism  there  is  no  indissoluble  alliance. 
Men  of  this  extreme  type  generally  be¬ 
long  to  the  class  that  has  wealth  enough 
and  leisure  enough  to  travel  in  Europie. 
When  they  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  there  are  many  Americans  whose 
imagination  appears  to  be  very  easily  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
thrones,  and  by  whatever  is  venerable 
and  romantic  in  ancient  institutions.  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  I  found  a  kind 
of  sentiment  towards  the  Queen  and  the 
members  of  her  family  which  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  distinguish  from  loyalty. 

Though  there  are  very  few  piersons 
who  seriously  desire  to  see  a  monarch¬ 
ical  form  of  government  established  in 
America,  and  fewer  still  who  expect  it, 
a  distrust  of  popular  institutions  is  far 
from  uncommon  among  the  wealthier 
and  educated  classes.  In  America  as  in 
England  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
a  country  will  never  be  well  governed 


unless  a  preponderating  power  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Constitution  on  wealth 
and  culture.  Unhappily  most  of  the 
persons,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  hold  this  theory  refuse  to  ex¬ 
ert  the  authority  which  is  actually  within 
their  reach.  They  would  be  perfectly 
happy  if  the  political  affairs  of  the 
country  could  be  transacted  quietly  in 
carp>eted  rooms  lit  with  wax  candles, 
and  with  walls  covered  with  ‘  engravings 
after  the  best  masters,’  or  with  water- 
color  sketches  from  Italy  and  Spain  and 
Algiers  ;  but  if  they  must  go  into  heated 
halls  lit  w'ith  flaring  gas,  and  defend 
their  opinions  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  noisy  electors,  their  patriotism  fails 
them.  There  is  a  still  larger  class — a 
class  including  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  best  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try — who  think  it  possible  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  good  government  without  work¬ 
ing  for  them. 

To  an  Englishman,  especially  to  a 
Birmingham  Radical,  the  little  interest 
which  many  Americans  seem  to  feel  in 
politics  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
ominous  characteristics  of  American  life. 
They  go  to  the  poll  when  there  is  an 
election,  but  at  other  times  they  seem  to 
feel  no  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
and  diffusion  of  their  political  convic¬ 
tions.  The  reasons  for  this  neglect  of 
political  duty  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
action  of  government  does  not  affect  the 
life  and  interests  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  so  directly  and  so  powerfully 
as  angong  ourselves.  The  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  has  been  so  great 
that  there  has  been  no  reason  for  engag¬ 
ing  in  political  agitation  in  order  to  resist 
a  policy  which  was  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  national  distress.  From  the  close  of 
the  war  down  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hayes  there  were  no  public  questions 
which  were  calculated  to  kindle  popular 
passion,  none  that  created  the -enthusi¬ 
asm  and  the  hostility  which  were  aroused 
in  this  country  by  the  struggle  for  Cath¬ 
olic  emancipation,  for  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws,  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  in  boroughs,  for  the  reform  and 
reconstruction  of  the  national  system  of 
education — none  that  could  excite  the 
fervor  both  of  support  and  of  antagon¬ 
ism  which  is  excited  by  the  present 
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movement  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Of  late  years 
the  most  violent  contests  in  America  have 
turned  upon  persons  rather  than  upon 
principles.  ‘  The  American  people,’ 
some  one  has  said,  ‘  care  very  little 
about  politics,  but  a  great  deal  about 
politicians.’ 

Further,  the  energy  of  political  life  is 
lessened,  and  the  current  of  political  in> 
terest  is  broken,  by  the  division  of  power 
between  the  State  Legislatures  and  Con¬ 
gress.  America  is  the  Paradise  of  Home 
Rulers.  With  the  interior  affairs  of  the 
several  States  the  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  authority  to  interfere. 
Within  its  own  limits,  the  government 
of  every  State  is  charged  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  both  of  life  and  property  ;  it 
preserves  order  and  controls  all  matters 
of  police  ;  tries  criminals  in  its  own 
courts,  and  punishes  them  in  its  own 
prisons  ;  enforces  civil  contracts  ;  regu¬ 
lates  the  mode  of  acquiring,  holding, 
selling,  and  conveying  property  ;  legis¬ 
lates  on  all  social  questions,  such  as  ed¬ 
ucation,  pauperism,  marriage  and  the 
domestic  relations,  wills  and  testaments  ; 
provides  roads  and  bridges  ;  grants  |>ow- 
ers  for  the  making  of  railways  and  ca¬ 
nals  ;  levies,  collects,  and  administers 
taxes  for  all  purposes  of  government 
within  its  own  boundaries.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  ‘  within  the  several  States  the 
Federal  Government  has  power  to  levy 
taxes  for  national  purposes  ;  to  establish 
post-offices  and  post-roads,  receive, 
transport,  and  distribute  mail  matter  ; 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  and  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  between  States  ; 
to  exercise  certain  enumerated  military 
powers  ;  to  borrow  money  ;  to  establish 
a  uniform  system  of  naturalisation  and 
uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bank¬ 
ruptcies  ;  to  secure  copyrights  to  au¬ 
thors,  and  patents  to  inventors  ;  to  coin 
money,  ...  to  regulate  the  currency, 
as  is  now  claimed,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  ;  to  punish  cer¬ 
tain  enumerated  crimes  and  all  violations 
of  its  own  laws  ;  and  to  hold  courts  to 
administer  its  own  laws,  and  to  adminis¬ 
ter  justice  between  citizens  of  different 
States  and  in  a  few  other  cases.  ’  *  It 
has  also  the  entire  control  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country. 


*  Tkt  American  System  of  Government,  by 
Ezra  Seaman,  pp.  25,  26. 


It  is  a^W ashington  that  statesmen  win 
a  national  reputation  ;  and  in  the  great 
crises  of  the  national  history,  when 
war  seems  imminent,  when  any  of  the 
States  are  disposed  to  secede,  when  com¬ 
mercial  disasters  compel  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  to  re-examine  the  principles  of  Free 
T rade,  or  the  currency  laws,  or  the  laws 
regulating  bankruptcy,  Congress  is  the 
centre  of  all  {>olitical  excitement.  But 
in  quiet  times  Congress  has  very  little  to 
occupy  it.  To  the  farmers  of  Illinois 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Boston,  Washing¬ 
ton  seems  to  be  a  very  long  way  off,  and 
Washington  has  nothing  to  do  with  most 
of  those  departments  of  govemmnt  which 
affect  most  closely  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
life.  But  the  State  Legislatures,  though 
charged  with  great  powers,  fail  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  popular  imagination.  The 
State,  though  it  may  cover  more  square 
miles  than  an  ancient  and  powerful  Eu¬ 
ropean  kingdom,  is  dwarfed  to  the 
American  mind  by  the  extent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  territory,  and  the  importance  of 
State  politics  suffers  a  corresponding 
diminution.  This  system  of  Home  Rule 
is  an  historical  necessity,  and  it  is  vindi¬ 
cated  by  its  practical  adaptation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people.  But  it  divides 
political  interest.  Political  life  loses  the 
depth  and  the  force  derived  from  con¬ 
centration. 

The  interest  of  the  general  communi¬ 
ty  in  political  affairs  is  lessened  by  an¬ 
other  and  perhaps  still  more  powerful 
cause.  In  the  United  States  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  it  has  been  customary 
for  each  political  party,  on  its  accession 
to  power,  to  expel  its  opponents  from  all 
the  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service 
worth  having,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  promotion  of  its  own  adherents. 
This  was  not  the  custom  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Republic.  During  Washing¬ 
ton's  administration,  which  covered 
eight  years,  he  removed  ‘  six  unimport¬ 
ant  collectors,  one  district  surveyor,  one 
vice-consul,  and  one  foreign  minister,’ 
nine  persons  in  all ;  and  none  of  them 
were  removed  .because  they  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  his  own  party.  John  Adams 
‘  removed  nine  subordinate  officers  dur¬ 
ing  his  presidency,  but  none  for  political 
opinion’s  sake.’  ‘  Jefferson,’ according 
to  Mr.  Parton,  from  whose  life  of  An¬ 
drew  Jackson*  I  have  quoted  •  these 

•  Vol.  iii.  pp.  207  sq. 
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facts,  ‘  removed  thirty-nine  persons,  but 
he  himself  repeatedly  and  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  that  not  one  of  them  was  removed 
because  he  belonged  to  the  party  op¬ 
posed  to  his  own.’  Hildreth,  indeed, 
appears  anxious  to  make  Jefferson  guilty 
of  introducing  the  mischievous  practice 
which  has  had  such  disastrous  fruits  in 
later  times  ;  *  but  the  evidence  seems  to 
be  inadequate.  And  if  in  a  few  cases 
Jefferson  displaced  men  because  of  their 
]X>litical  opinions,  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  his  most  bitter  critics  that  the 
manner  in  which  his  predecessor  exer¬ 
cised  the  power  of  patronage  during  the 
interval  between  Jefferson’s  election  and 
the  commencement  of  his  presidency  was 
a  strong  provocation  to  resort  to  meas¬ 
ures  of  retaliation,  t  Madison,  accord- 


•  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii .  Second 
Series,  pp.  426  sq. 

f  Hildreth  speaks  lightly  of  the  ‘clamor’ 
which  was  rais^  about  the  ‘  midnight  appoint¬ 
ments  ‘  of  John  Adams.  If  Mr.  Parton’s  nar¬ 
rative  and  the  story  which  he  gives  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Jefferson’s  great-granddaughter  are 
to  be  trusted,  these  appointments  created  very 
great  annoyance.  The  incidents  are  given  by 
Mr.  Parton  with  his  usual  dramatic  force.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  President 
comes  into  power  on  the  4th  of  March. 

‘  Mr.  Adams’s  last  day  arrived. 

*  This  odious  judiciary  law  had  been  passed 
three  weeks  before  ;  but,  owing  to  the  delay  of 
the  Senate  to  act  upon  the  nominations,  the 
judges  were  still  uncommissioned.  The^rn- 
tUmen's  party  had  not  the  decency  to  leave  so 
much  as  one  of  these  valuable  life-appointments 
to  the  incoming  administration  ;  nor  any  other 
vacancy  whatever,  of  which  tidings  reached 
the  seat  of  government  in  time.  Nominations 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  as  late  as  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  March,  and  Judge 
Marshall,  the  acting  S^retary  of  State,  was  in 
his  office  at  midnight,  still  signing  commissions 
for  men  through  whom  another  administration 
was  to  act.  But  the  secretary  and  his  busy 
clerks,  precisely  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve, 
were  surtled  by  an  apparition.  It  was  the 
bodily  presence  of  Mr.  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  whom  the  President-elect  had  chosen 
for  the  office  of  Attorney-General.  A  conver¬ 
sation  ensued  between  these  two  gentlemen 
which  has  been  recently  reported  for  us,  by 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  great  granddaughter. 

‘  Lineoln.  I  have  been  order^  by  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  to  take  possession  of  this  office  and  iu 
papers. 

•  Marshall.  Why,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  yet 
qualified. 

*  Lincoln.  Mr.  Jefferson  considers  himself  in 
the  light  of  an  executor  bound  to  take  charge 
of  the  papers  of  the  Government  until  be  is 
duly  qualified. 

Nxw  Sxaixs. — Vou  XXVIIL,  No.  a 


ing  to  Mr.  Parton,  made  five  removals  ; 
Monroe  nine ;  John  Quincy  Adams 
two.  The  evil  precedent  was  really  set 
by  Jackson.  In  the  first  month  of  his 
administration  (1829)  more  removals 
were  made  than  had  occurred  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government  to  that 
time.  Some  have  declared  that  during 
the  first  year  of  his  presidency  two  thou¬ 
sand  persons  in  the  civil  employment  of 
the  government  were  removed  from 
office,  and  two  thousand  partisans  of  the 
President  appointed  in  their  stead.* 

The  Democratic  party  represented  by 
Jackson  must  therefore  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  one  of  the  worst  and  most  per¬ 
nicious  elements  in  the  f>olitical  life  of 
America.!  But  since  his  time  both  par¬ 
ties  have  accepted  the  evil  motto — ‘  The 
spoils  to  the  victor  ’ — as  the  rule  of  their 
policy.  If  the  Democrats  have  carried 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Re¬ 
publican  postmasters,  custom-house  offi¬ 
cers,  supervisors  of  excise,  and  a  whole 
army  of  office-holders  besides,  have  had 
to  make  way  for  the  men  who  have 
won  the  Presidential  triumph.  If  the 
Republicans  have  been  successful,  the 


*  Marshall  (taking  out  his  watch).  But  it  is  not 
yet  twelve  o’clock. 

‘  Lincoln  (taking  a  watch  from  his  pocket  and 
showing  it).  This  is  the  President’s  watch,  and 
rules  the  hour. 

‘  Judge  Marshall  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
master  of  the  situation,  and,  casting  a  rueful 
look  upon  the  unsigned  commissions  spread 
upon  the  table,  he  left  his  midnight  visitor  in 
possession.  Relating  the  scene  in  after  years, 
when  the  Federalists  had  recovered  a  portion 
of  their  good  humor,  he  used  to  say,  laughing, 
that  he  had  been  allowed  to  pick  up  nothing 
but  his  hat.’ 

*  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  vol.  iii. 
p.  209. 

t  In  the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  an  English  manufacturer  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  he  charged  the  ‘  hot-headed  Demo¬ 
crats’  of  America  with  the  folly  of  maintaining 
the  present  protective  system.  The  speaker 
was  a  Conservative,  and  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  four  things  :  (i)  That  Mr.  Hayes  and 
his  administration  are  not  *  Democrats,’  but 
*  Republicans  ;’  (2)  that  the  ‘  Democrats  ’  in 
America  have  not  been  in  power  for  the  last 
seventeen  years ;  (3)  that  the  ‘  hot-headed  Demo¬ 
crats  ’  are  the  party  with  which  English  Con¬ 
servatives  have  always  had  most  political  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  (4)  that  although  Protection  is  a  cross 
question  and  does  not  accurately  divide  the 
two  great  American  parties,  free-trade  princi 
pies  have  a  stronger  support  among  the  ‘  Demo 
crats  ’  than  among  the  ‘  Republicans.’ 
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Democratic  office-holders  have  suffered 
the  same  penalty  for  their  political  de¬ 
feat.  The  local  predominance  of  either 
party  in  any  particular  State  is  succeeded 
by  similar  consequences.  A  considerable 
number  of  salaried  State-officials  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  ;  and  whenever 
there  is  a  change  in  the  political  temper  of 
a  State  the  men  that  are  in  office  lose  their 
positions,  and  give  place  to  the  nomi* 
nees  of  the  victorious  party. 

An  Englishman  will  naturally  suppose 
that  only  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society, 
men  who  have  learned  no  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession,  or  who  from  want  of  power,  or 
want  of  industry,  or  want  of  character, 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness,  would  be  willing  to  accept  office 
on  these  terms  ;  and  that  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  must  therefore  be  inefficient  and 
expensive,  and  probably  corrupt.  But 
the  conditions  of  society  in  America  are 
very  different  from  the  conditions  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  England.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  restless  ‘  ne’er-do- 
weels  ’  find  refuge  in  public  employ¬ 
ment,  and  such  men  are  likely  to  be  as 
incompetent  and  as  inefficient  in  the 
business  of  the  public  as  in  their  own. 
In  America,  how'ever,  it  seems  to  be 
comparatively  easy  to  turn  from  one  oc¬ 
cupation  to  another.  A  judge  who  loses 
his  seat  on  the  bench  will  go  out  west 
and  buy  a  farm,  or  he  will  start  a  manu¬ 
factory  in  New  England,  or  become 
manager  of  a  bank.  Sometimes  a  man, 
while  holding  a  public  office,  carries  on 
a  business  of  his  own  on  which  he  will 
be  able  to  fall  back  when  his  party  gets 
into  trouble.  A  postmaster,  for  instance, 
whom  I  met  was  also  a  manufacturer,  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  losing  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  which  he  received  as 
postmaster,  he  would  still  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  income  from  his  own  business. 
Men  of  excellent  character  and  great  en¬ 
ergy  are,  therefore,  eager  for  public  ap¬ 
pointments.  The  scandals  of  the  New 
York  Custom  House  are  shameful  and 
notorious  ;  in  some  other  departments 
there  has  been,  here  and  there,  great  in¬ 
efficiency  ;  but  I  am  convinced,  on  the 
testimony  of  men  of  large  knowledge  and 
high  integrity,  that  the  Civil  Service  is 
on  the  whole  both  honest  and  effective. 
The  organisation  of  the  Post  Office,  for 
example,  is  admirable,  and  I  believe 


that  the  whole  administration  of  this  de¬ 
partment  is  not  only  singularly  vigorous 
and  able,  but  absolutely  free  from  cor¬ 
ruption. 

The  popular  election  of  judges  in 
New  York  and  some  other  States  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  mischievous  practice.  There 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
resolute  administration  of  the  law  would 
be  generally  unpopular,  a  judge,  if  he 
owes  his  seat  to  a  popular  vote,  some¬ 
times  shrinks  from  doing  his  duty.  But 
the  system  works  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Now  and  then,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  thinly  settled  districts,  a  man 
is  elected  who  knows  as  little  of  law  as 
the  unpaid  magistrates  that  administer 
justice  on  this  side  of  the  water  ;  but  it 
is  rarely  that  there  is  any  suspicion  of  a 
judge’s  integrity,  and  since  the  man  who 
is  *  run  ’  for  a  judgeship  is  usually  se¬ 
lected  by  the  lawyers  of  his  party,  he  is, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  man  of 
good  ability  and  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  law. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
tenure  of  office  is  less  uncertain  than  it 
seems.  The  Republican  party  has  now 
been  in  power  for  seventeen  years,  and 
since  the  changes  incident  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  there  has  been  no 
political  reason  for  disturbing  the  ap¬ 
pointments  under  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Up  to  1861  there  had  been  a 
Democratic  President  in  the^Miite  House 
for  a  very  much  longer  period.  I  was 
told  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  exception¬ 
ally  good  means  for  knowing  the  facts, 
that  among  the  present  clerks  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State’s  Office  at  Washington  the 
average  length  of  service  is  longer  than 
among  the  present  clerks  in  our  own 
Foreign  Office. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  ascendency 
of  one  of  the  great  political  parties  is, 
under  ordinary  political  conditions,  suf¬ 
ficiently  secure  to  relieve  its  adherents 
from  any  serious  dread  of  a  political  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  Among  ourselves  most  of  the 
constituencies  usually  remain  faithful  to 
their  political  colors  through  a  long 
course  of  years.  The  counties  and  the 
boroughs  are  comparatively  few  in  which 
the  |>olitical  equilibrium  is  so  unstable  as 
to  make  it  uncertain  whether  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  Conservative  or  Liberal. 
Except  in  times  of  great  political  excite- 
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ment  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  there 
is  any  chance  of  changing  the  character 
of  the  representation.  It  is  the  same  in 
America.  There  are  some  States  in 
which  the  rival  parties  are  so  nearly 
equal  in  p>ower  that  an  election  is  always 
anticipated  with  anxiety  ;  but  in  most 
the  political  bias  is  too  strong  and  per¬ 
manent  to  leave  the  issue  of  a  contest  in 
any  uncertainty.  The  State  officials, 
therefore,  in  the  majority  of  the  States, 
have  very  little  reason  to  fear  that  they 
will  lose  their  places  through  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  their  political  opponents. 

The  worst  consequences  of  the  Civil 
Service  arrangements  in  America  are  to 
be  found  outside  the  Civil  Service.  At 
this  moment  I  suppose  that  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  every  post¬ 
master,  every  supervisor,  every  Federal 
official  of  every  description,  is,  wdth  rare 
exceptions,  a  Republican.*  These  offi¬ 
cials  constitute  the  political  *  machine  ’ 
for  securing  the  permanent  ascendency 
of  the  Republican  party  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  those  States  which 
have  a  Republican  majority  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  reinforced  by  the  State  officials, 
and  the  ‘  machine  ’  is  so  much  the 
stronger.  Every  one  of  them  has  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  motive  for  keeping  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  his  own  party.  In  every 
district  of  the  country  the  Republican 
officials  are  the  permanent  Republican 
committee.  It  is  their  business  to  keep 
the  party  together ;  to  look  after  the 
Register  ;  to  arrange  for  ‘  primary  meet¬ 
ings  ;  ’  to  select  candidates  ;  to  work 
the  elections.  They  have  received  their 
appointments  from  the  party  ;  they  will 
keep  their  appointments  only  so  long  as 
the  party  retains  its  suprentacy  ;  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  they  will  look  af¬ 
ter  party  interests.  The  Democrats  who 
would  like  to  hold  the  offices  now  held 


*  Mr.  Hayes  is  said  to  have  appointed  a  few 
Democrats  as  postmasters  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  reason  alleged  is  that  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  South  there  are  no  R»ublicans 
that  are  decently  qualified  for  the  office.  Oc¬ 
casionally  an  announcement  appears  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  death  of  a  man  ‘  who  has 

been  postmaster  at - for  forty  years.’  In 

these  cases  the  man  was  probably  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  the  district  whom  it  was  possible  to  ap¬ 
point,  or  else  the  office  was  too  obscure  and 
too  poorly  paid  for  any  one  to  have  been  anx¬ 
ious  to  deprive  him  of  it. 


by  Republicans  constitute,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  standing  Democratic  com¬ 
mittee.  When  the  Democrats  win,  they 
will  have  their  reward.  In  those  States 
in  which  the  Democrats  command  a  ma¬ 
jority,  these  expectants  of  Federal  office 
are,  of  course,  associated  with  those  who 
already  hold  office  under  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  party  or¬ 
ganisation  are  most  disastf-ous.  Men 
who  have  no  desire  to  hold  any  public 
employment  feel  that  they  are  released 
from  political  responsibility.  If  a  man 
is  disposed  to  discharge  his  political  du¬ 
ties,  he  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
jealousy.  Let  him  show  a  disposition 
to  promote  the  interests  of  his  party,  let 
him  attend  ‘  primary  meetings,  ’  let  him 
appear  frequently  on  the  party  platform, 
and  his  allies  as  well  as  his  opponents 
will  ask,  ‘  What  does  he  want  ?  ’  If  he 
is  on  the  same  side  as  the  men  who  are 
in  office  already,  they  begin  to  think 
that,  to  secure  a  berth  for  himself,  he 
will  intrigue  in  order  to  get  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  them  dismissed  ;  if  he  is  on  the 
other  side,  the  men  who  are  hoping  for 
office  will  feel  that  their  own  chances  of 
winning  an  appointment  when  their  par¬ 
ty  becomes  triumphant  are  diminished 
by  the  appearance  of  a  new  candidate. 

Of  course,  general  statements  of  this 
kind  are  not  to  be  taken  without  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Men  who  have  done  little  for 
their  party  are  often  appointed  to  office 
on  their  merits,  and  there  are  others  who 
do  a  great  deal  for  their  party  without 
any  hope  or  desire  of  receiving  official 
reward.  But,  broadly  speaking,  men 
who  are  too  wealthy  to  care  for  public 
employment,  and  men  whose  time  is 
fully  occupied  with  a  remunerative  pro¬ 
fession,  are  thrown  out  of  politics.  The 
complete  separation  of  the  Civil  Service 
from  party  interests  woi*ld  remove  from 
the  political  life  of  America  its  most  cor¬ 
rupt  and  most  pernicious  element. 

Mr.  Hayes  is  making  a  gallant  attempt 
at  reform,  but  he  is  fighting  a  desperate 
battle.  To  a  stranger  the  manner  in 
which  he  opened  the  campaign  seemed 
audacious.  On  the  eve  of  a  great  con¬ 
test  in  Ohio  he  issued,  a  circular  direct¬ 
ing  the  Civil  Service  to  take  no  part  in 
the  struggle.  By  doing  this  he  simply 
broke  up  and  shattered  the  Republican 
organisation  in  the  State,  and  the  result 
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was 'that  Ohio  was  lost*to  the  party. 
This  catastrophe  did  not  recommend  the 
President’s  policy  to  Republican  politi¬ 
cians.  The  Democrats  are  still  less 
likely  to  regard  it  with  favor.  If  he  is  to 
succeed,  he  must  awaken  the  conscience 
and  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  who  commonly  ab¬ 
stain  from  political  agitation. 

The  great  material  prosperity  of  the 
American  people  has  contributed  to 
make  them  indifferent  to  their  political 
and  municipal  responsibilities.  Some¬ 
times  I  was  told  in  a  tone  of  complaint 
that  rogues  went  into  municipal  office 
with  no  other  object  than  to  make  mon¬ 
ey.  ‘  Why  don’t  you  keep  them  out  ?  ’ 

I  asked  ;  ‘  there  are  more  honest  men  in 
the  country  than  rogues.’  ‘  We  can’t 
afford  it,’  was  the  reply  ;  ‘  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  money,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  cheaper 
to  be  swindled  than  to  give  our  time  to 
public  work  to  prevent  ourselves  from 
being  swindled.  ’  I  ventured  to  answer  : 

‘  The  rogues,  according  to  this  account, 
do  public  work  in  order  to  make  money, 
and  the  honest  men  neglect  public  work 
in  order  to  save  money.  Judged  by  the 
laws  of  public  morality,  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  them.’ 

On  one  pK)int  of  public  duty  most 
Americans  seem  to  have  a  conscience — 
they  go  to  the  p)oll.  To  vote  seems  to 
be  recognised  as  a  duty.  Indeed,  in  the 
old  colonial  times,  every  voter  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  comp^elled  to  vote  under  a  p)en- 
alty  of  loo  lbs.  of  tobacco.  But  there 
are  considerable  classes — or  rather  there 
are  considerable  numbers  of  men  in  all 
classes — who  have  not  yet  learned  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  a  free 
country  to  give  time  and  labor  and  mon¬ 
ey  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  principles  in  which  he  believes,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  politicians  whose  in¬ 
tegrity  and  ability  command  his  confi¬ 
dence.  There  are  many  Americans,  as 
there  are  many  Englishmen,  who  have 
not  yet  learned  that  m  claiming  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  they  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  doing  their  part  to¬ 
wards  maintaining  a  just  and  wise  and 
vigorous  government.  In  politics,  as  in 
every  other  region  of  morals,  rights  and 
duties  are  inseparable.  Free  institu¬ 
tions  are  worthless  unless  they  are  sus- 
tamed  by  the  zeal  of  an  intelligent  and 
virtuous  p)eople. 
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The  politician  who  was  creating  the 
greatest  sensation  while  I  was  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  Mr.  Conkling,  one  of  the  sena¬ 
tors  for  the  State  of  New  York,  a  distin¬ 
guished  orator,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  Last 
autumn  he  and  his  immediate  friends 
were  very  wroth  with  Mr.  Hayes,  and 
the  cause  of  their  anger  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  the  President  has  undertaken  in 
attempting  to  regenerate  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  that 
the  President  ‘  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  whose  appoint¬ 
ments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law.  ’  *  The  clear  intention  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  to  vest  the  patronage  in  the 
President,  but  to  enable  the  ^nate  to 
prevent  corrupt  and  improper  appoint¬ 
ments.  As  it  was  impossible  for  the 
President  to  have  any  porsonal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  claims  and  qualifications  of 
all  applicants  for  employment,  it  was 
the  common  practice  for  him  to  consult 
the  senators  representing  a  State  in 
which  a  Federal  office  had  fallen  vacant 
before  he  made  any  nomination  to  the 
Senate.  The  private  suggestions  of  the 
senators  were  sometimes  accepted,  some¬ 
times  rejected.  The  President  asked 
for  advice,  but  retained  in  his  own  hands 
the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Under  the  reign  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  it  is  alleged  that  the  nomina¬ 
tions  of  the  President  were  so  flagrantly 
bad  that  the  Senate  was  driven  to  adopt 
some  decisive  measures  to  save  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  from  absolute  ruin.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  among  the  members  of 
the  Senate  that  when  a  Federal  app>oint- 
ment  was  to  be  made  in  any  State,  the 
nomination  of  the  President  should  not 
be  confirmed  unless  he  nominated  the 
man  whom  the  senators  from  that  partic¬ 
ular  State  had  recommended  to  him. 
This  informal  understanding  has,  of 
course,  practically  transferred  the  Fed¬ 
eral  patronage  from  the  President  to  the 
senators.  The  senators  for  New  York 


*  Art.  II.  sect.  a. 
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are  able,  through  what  is  commonly  de¬ 
scribed  as  '  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate,’ 
to  distribute  among  their  own  political 
supporters  all  the  Federal  offices  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  senators  for 
the  other  States  have  a  similar  power. 
Mr.  Hayes  was  resolved  to  reassert  the 
prerogative  of  the-  President.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  ‘  courtesy  of  the  Senate  ’  as 
a  new  and  most  pernicious  instrument  of 
political  corruption.  Mr.  Conkling,  with 
great  vehemence  and  energy,  defended 
the  ‘  rights  ’  of  the  senators,  and  took  a 
course  which  contributed  to  widen  the 
rents  which  already  existed  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 

It  is  not  merely  in  relation  to  Federal 
offices  in  the  several  States  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  attempted  to  wrest  the  patronage 
from  the  hands  of  the  President.  Last 
autumn  a  new  American  Minister  had  to 
be  sent  to  England.  The  senators  from 
Pennsylvania  claimed  the  right  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  from  all  that  I  saw  in  the 
newspapers  the  man  they  selected  was 
preposterously  unfit  for  the  post.  Mr. 
Hayes  resolutely  refused  to  nominate 
him.  After  some  private  negotiations, 
in  which  it  was  understood  that  the 
President  would  recognise  the  claims  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  candidate  was  with¬ 
drawn.  Mr.  Hayes  nominated  Mr. 
Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom,  as  I 
have  good  reason  for  believing,  he  in¬ 
tended  from  the  first  to  give  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Welsh  was  in  every  respect 
qualified  for  the  position,  and  he  now 
represents  the  United  States  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s. 

I  had  long  discussions  with  several  of 
my  American  friends  on  Free  Trade. 
Some  of  them  maintained  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  proposition  that  the  present  tariff 
is  a  tariff  for  purposes  of  revenue,  not 
for  purposes  of  protection.  Those  who 
admitt^  that  in  an  enormous  number  of 
cases  the  duties  are  prohibitory,  and 
who  defended  the  policy  of  prohibition,- 
used  the  old  arguments  with  which  we 
were  familiar  before  1 846.  The  unquiet 
ghosts  of  Lord  George  Bentinck’s 
speeches  are  still  *  walking  ’  in  Massa- 
chussetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Had  my  friends  argued,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  some  American  statesmen  have 
argued,  that  economically  protection  in¬ 
flicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  country,  but 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  submit  to  the 


loss  in  order  to  secure  variety  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  population,  and  to  rescue 
the  national  life  and  character  from  the 
dull  monotony  which  would  follow  from 
uniformity  of  occupation,  the  plea  for 
protection  would  have  some  force.  As¬ 
suming  that,  in  the  absence  of  protective 
duties,  nearly  all  forms  of  manufacturing 
industry  would  be  unprofitable,  and  that 
the  whole  people  would  have  to  devote 
themselves  to  growing  buckwheat  and 
Indian  com  and  to  raising  pigs,  I  can 
imagine  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
American  defending  the  protective  tariff. 
But  the  defence  was  rested  on  the  old 
economical  fallacies  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  been  finally  exploded. 

In  one  respect  the  American  advo¬ 
cates  of  protection  are  exceptionally  un¬ 
fortunate.  When  in  1844  and  1845  the 
‘  farmers’  friends  ’  were  delivering  elo¬ 
quent  and  gloomy  prophecies  at  market 
dinner?  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  the  certain  ruin  of  the  agricultural 
interest  if  the  insane  and  wicked  policy 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  ever  be¬ 
came  triumphant,  we  were  not  exporting 
wheat  to  Odessa  and  Chicago,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  in  Mark  Lane  was  very 
much  higher  than  at  New  York  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  But  the  Lowell 
manufacturers  who  are  aghast  at  the 
prospect  of  Free  Trade  are  actually 
sending  cotton-cloth  to  Manchester ; 
and  in  American  retail  ‘  stores  ’  cotton 
goods  are  marked  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  at  which  goods  of  the  same  quality 
could  be  sold  in  Liverpool  or  London. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  other  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  of  America.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  hardware  who  think  that 
they  would  have  to  shut  up  their  wt>rks 
if  the  duties  on  English  go<^s  were  abol¬ 
ished,  are  beating  us  in  market  after 
market  from  Hamburg  to  Melbourne.  In 
Birmingham  itself  merchants  are  import¬ 
ing  from  the  United  States  such  articles 
as  axes,  hay-forks,  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  of  nearly  every  description, 
sash  pulleys,  and  ‘  small  castings  ’  of 
very  many  kinds,  although  it  is  estimat¬ 
ed  that  freight  and  other  expenses  add 
17  or  18  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the 
goods. 

The  Russo-Turkish  war  ought 
shown  the  American  manufacturefl^^k 
they  have  little  reason  to  fear  us.  hfllf 
a'  single  cartridge,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
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been  made  in  Birmingham  for  either 
Russia  or  Turkey  ;  but  when  I  was  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  in  November, 
the  cartridge  factories  had  been  running 
day  and  night  for  months,  and  I  saw  a 
Russian  commissioner  and  a  Turkish 
commissioner  in  the  same  works.  The 
Americans  have  made  the  rifles  as  well 
as  the  cartridges  for  both  combatants. 
When  I  asked  how  it  was  that  they  had 
carried  off  the  orders  from  Birmingham, 
they  told  me  that  the  exchangeable  parts 
of  the  American  weapon  are  more  readily 
fitted  than  ours.  This  explanation  was 
confirmed  by  an  eminent  Birmingham 
manufacturer  with  whom  I  had  some 
conversation  on  the  subject  after  I  came 
home.  He  said  that  in  England  we  are 
accustomed  to  make  the  parts  of  the  rifle 
fit  very  tightly,  and  that  the  Americans 
are  satisfied  with  a  loose  fit  ;  so  that 
when  the  English  rifle  receives  any  dam¬ 
age,  more  time  and  trouble  are  required 
to  replace  the  injured  part  than  when  an 
American  rifle  receives  similar  damage. 
He  also  told  me  that  he  could  never  see 
that  there  was  any  practical  advantage 
in  the  closer  accuracy  of  the  English 
make. 

Spite  of  their  tariff,  the  Americans 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
Free  Trade  more  largely  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  They  are  a  con¬ 
federation  of  States  extending  over  a 
territory  that  stretches  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Tropics 
through  nearly  twenty-five  degrees  of 
latitude.  These  States,  possessing  every 
variety  of  climate  and  of  soil,  rich  in 
forests,  in  corn-land,  in  pasture,  and  in 
mines,  are  separated  from  each  other 
neither  by  differences  of  language,  nor 
by  differences  of  government,  nor  by 
differences  of  currency.  No  line  of  cus¬ 
tom-houses  divides  State  from  State  ; 
their  commercial  intercourse  is  absolute¬ 
ly  unrestricted.  The  Americans,  there¬ 
fore,  argue  that  what  might  be  ruinous 
for  England  may  be  safe  for  themselves. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  very 
wealth  and  variety  of  their  internal  re¬ 
sources  destroy  every  plausible  econom¬ 
ical  argument  for  prohibition.  Already 
the  professors  of  political  economy  in 
eveiy  considerable  college,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  are  Free  Traders  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  cry  of  distress,  which 
I  believe  has  gone  up  from  Pennsylvania 


at  the  very  moderate  reduction  of  du¬ 
ties  proposed  in  the  Tariff  Bill  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  there  is  little  probability 
that  the  policy  of  protection  will  last 
many  years  longer.  Commercial  restric¬ 
tions  in  any  country  must  always  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  natural  and 
vigorous  development  of  the  industry  of 
the  world,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  very 
desirable,  in  the  interest  both  of  Europie 
and  of  America,  that  America  should 
adopt  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 
But,  if  the  protective  duties  were  swept 
away  to-morrow,  I  doubt  whether  our 
own  manufacturing  industry  would  re¬ 
ceive  at  once  the  general  stimulus  which 
some  sanguine  persons  might  anticipate. 
Leeds  and  Bradford  might  become  more 
active  ;  but  that  the  Lancashire  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  manufacturers  would  recover 
their  old  place  in  the  American  market 
seems  to  me  extremely  improbable. 

The  agitation  for  the  repeal  or  the 
evasion  of  the  Act  passed  in  1875  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879 
was  only  beginning  to  show  its  strength 
last  autumn.  Most  of  my  New  England 
friends  assumed  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  was  not  to  be  feared,  and  when  I 
left  the  country  the  Silver  Bill  of  Mr. 
Bland  had  not  created  any  considerable 
excitement ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure 
whether  at  that  time  the  Bill  was  actually 
before  the  House.  The  President  was 
known  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  ‘  hard 
money,’  and  resolutely  opposed  to  repu¬ 
diation  in  any  form.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  in  New  England  that  he 
would  be  able  to  prevent  any  tampering 
with  the  Act  of  1875. 

The  apologists  for  Mr.  Bland’s  Bill 
contend  that  the  Bill  provides  for  the 
honest  fulfilment  of  the  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Government.  They  allege 
that  when  the  American  debt  was  con¬ 
tracted,  silver  was  a  legal  tender,  and 
that  the  Acts  under  which  the  loans 
were  raised  promised  payment  of  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest  in  ‘  coin,’  but  did  not 
specifically  promise  gold.*  These  pleas 
may  have  concealed  from  honest  Ameri- 


*  In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
February  18th  it  is  stated  that  ‘  in  the  prospec¬ 
tus  of  the  funded  loans — issued  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Messrs.  Baring 
Brothers — payment  of  both  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  is  guaranteed  in  “  gold  coin"  of  the 
United  Sutes.’ 
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cans  the  true  character  of  Mr.  Bland’s  cut  and  Massachusetts.  When  the  fire 
measure,  but  as  a  justification  of  it  they  came,  the  mortgagees  found  the  money 
are  wholly  and  absurdly  inadequate,  necessary  to  rebuild.  Chicago  is  only 
When  the  loans  were  raised  the  United  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
States  had  practically  ceased  to  have  a  West  is  indebted  to  the  North-East.  If 
double  standard  ;  ‘  coin  ’  meant  gold  ;  the  results  which  Mr.  Bland  and  his  sup- 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  has  always  porters  are  expecting  actually  follow  the 
been  paid  in  gold  ;  the  duties  which  triumph  of  their  policy,  the  resentment 


have  been  levied  to  pay  the  interest  have 
been  made  payable  in  gold.  To  make 
silver  a  legal  tender  and  to  make  the  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  weigh  only  412^  grains  is  an 
attempt  to  cheat  all  creditors  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  debtors.  If  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  gold  and  the  value  of 
silver  which  has  ruled  for  some  time  past 
continues,  every  one  who  has  lent  money, 
whether  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
State  Governments,*  to  municipal  cor- 
piorations,  to  railway  and  manufacturing 
companies,  or  to  private  persons,  will 
lose  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  his  principal 
and  interest.  The  parable  of  the  un¬ 
just  steward  is  to  be  illustrated  in  the 
national  policy  of  America  ;  to  every 
man  who  owes  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  Mr.  Bland  says,  ‘  Take  thy  bill  and 
write  ninety.  ’ 

It  is  very  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
enormous  injustice  which  this  policy  is 
calculated  to  inflict  may  be  averted. 
Under  the  fresh  demand  for  silver  cre¬ 
ated  by  remonetisation,  the  price  may 
touch  a  jjoint  which  will  make  the  silver 
dollar  of  412^  grains  equal  in  value  to 

fold.  If  this  happens,  the  people  of  the 
Jnited  States  will  have  provoked  uni¬ 
versal  distrust  and  indignation  by  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  pay  their  debts  in  a  depreciat¬ 
ed  currency,  and  yet  they  will  have  to 
pay  in  full.  They  will  have  committed 
the  crime,  and  will  lose  the  wages  of 
their  iniquity. 

The  controversy  is  a  grave  one,  politi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  morally.  It  will  create 
a  bitter  feeling  in  New  England  against 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Middle 
and  Western  States  are  the  borrowers  ; 
the  North-Eastern  States  are  the  lend¬ 
ers.  The  sudden  resurrection  of  Chica¬ 
go  from  its  ashes  a  few  years  ago  was 
the  splendid  achievement  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  capital.  A  great  part  of  the  city 
was  mortgaged  to  the  men  of  Connecti- 


*  Immediately  on  the  passing  of  Mr.  Bland’s 
Bill,  Massachusetu  announc^  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  pay  the  interest  of  her  debt  in  gold. 


of  the  New  Englanders  will  not  be  easily 
allayed.* 

I  propose  to  give  my  impressions  of 
the  Common  Schools  of  America  in  an¬ 
other  paper  ;  but  there  are  certain  politi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  education  question 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  dismiss  at 
once. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
existing  system  for  providing  elementary 
education,  I  found  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Americans  with 
whom  I  happened  to  meet.  On  this 
subject  Northerners  and  Southerners, 
the  men  of  New  England  and  the  men 
of  the  West,  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats,  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists, 
Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  and  Congre- 
gationalists,  were  all  of  one  mind.  Alwut 
the  free  high  schools  there  was  not  the 
same  unanimity.  In  one  of  the  Middle 
States  I  spent  an  evening  with  a  number 
of  gentlemen  who  complained  most  bit¬ 
terly  of  being  taxed  for  schools  in  which, 
without  paying  a  cent,  the  son  of  a 
bricklayer  or  a  washerwoman  may  study 
conic  sections,  and  the  calculus,  Goethe, 
Moli^re,  and  Tacitus,  ancient  and 
modem  history,  political  economy,  and 
the  art  of  rhetoric ;  and  in  which  the 
bricklayer’s  daughter  and  the  washer¬ 
woman’s  daughter  may  have  half  an 
hour’s  calisthenics  every  day,  may 
have  a  drawing  master  and  a  music  mas¬ 
ter,  may  study  geometry  and  work  qua¬ 
dratic  equations,  may  run  through  a 
course  of  French  and  German  literature, 
and  may  listen  to  lectures  on  chemistrj’, 
on  mechanics,  on  heat,  on  light  and 


*  These  paragraphs  were  written  before  the 
Bill  had  passed.  The  President's  Message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  explained  his  reasons 
for  vetoing  the  Bill,  was  excellent ;  but  within 
two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from  the 
time  the  veto  message  reached  the  Capitol  the 
measure  was  carried  through  both  Houses  by 
majorities  sufficiently  large  to  overrule  the 
veto  :  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  196 
to  73,  fifty  votes  over  the  necessary  majority  of 
two-thirds  ;  in  the  Senate  by  46  to  19,  eight 
votes  over  the  two-thirds. 
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sound,  on  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
magnetism,  on  astronomy,  mathematical 
and  descriptive,  on  botany,  geology,  and 
mineralogy.  They  maintained  that  in 
these  schools  the  children  of  the  poor 
acquire  a  distaste  and  contempt  for 
manual  labor,  and  are  made  discontent¬ 
ed  with  their  ‘  rank  and  station  in  life.' 
But  even  these  gentlemen  were  as  anx¬ 
ious  as  any  of  their  fellow-citizens  to 
sustain  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  to  keep  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  School  Boards. 

The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  are,  of 
course,  hostile  to  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  American  system.  In  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  in  Europe  it  is  their  contention 
that  education  should  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Church.  The  large  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  City  and 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  importance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  to  the  rival 
political  parties,  led  the  bishops  a  few 
years  ago  to  hope  that,  by  skilful  politi¬ 
cal  management,  they  might  be  able  to 
secure  for  their  parochial  schools  grants 
from  the  Public  Education  Fund.  The 
disposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  to  regard 
English  precedents  with  sympathy  and 
admiration  was  in  their  favor.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  where  a  Protestant  Church  is  es¬ 
tablished,  Roman  Catholic  schools  re¬ 
ceive  large  grants  of  public  money  ;  con¬ 
spicuous  English  statesmen — Liberals  as 
well  as  Conservatives  —  have  declared 
again  and  again  that  to  withhold  public 
assistance  from  schools  which  are  man¬ 
aged  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  the 
clergy  of  other  religious  denominations 
would  be  a  violation  of  religious  liberty. 
Why  should  Americans  be  less  ‘  liberal  ’ 
than  Englishmen  ?  Why  should  Roman 
Catholics  under  the  American  Republic, 
which  has  no  national  Church  of  any 
kind,  enjoy  inferior  advantages  to  those 
which  they  possess  under  the  English 
monarchy,  which  has  made  the  Sover¬ 
eign  the  head  and  the  defender  of  a 
Protestant  Establishment  ?  There  was 
one  serious  difficulty  to  be  got  over.  In 
an  Act  passed  in  1851  for  amending  and 
consolidating  the  Acts  relative  to  the 
common  schools  in  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York  it  was  provided — 

that  no  school  ^lall  be  entitled  to  or  receive 
any  portion  of  the  school  moneys  in  which  the 
religious  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular 


Christian  or  other  religious  sect  shall  be  taught,- 
inculcated,  or  practised,  or  in  which  any  brolc 
or  books  containing  compositions  favorable 
or  prejudicial  to  the  particular  doctrines  or 
tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  relig¬ 
ious  sect,  or  which  shall  teach  the  doctrines  or 
tenets  of  any  other  religious  sect,  or  which 
shall  refuse  to  permit  the  visits  and  examina¬ 
tions  provided  for  in  this  Act.  But  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  authorise  the  Board  of 
Education  to  exclude  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  or  any  selections 
therefrom,  from  any  of  the  schools  provided  by 
this  Act ;  but  it  sh^l  not  be  competent  for  the 
said  Board  of  Education  to  decide  what  ver¬ 
sion,  if  any,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment,  shall  be  us^  in  any  of  the 
schools :  Provided  that  nothing  herein  con¬ 
tained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  violate  the 
rights  of  conscience,  as  secured  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States.* 

While  this  clause  remained  unrepealed 
it  was  impossible  for  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  schools  to  receive  any  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  Public  School  Fund. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
New  York  is,  however,  specially  empow¬ 
ered  by  the  Acts  under  which  it  is  con¬ 
stituted  to  make  grants  to  certain  ‘  cor¬ 
porate  and  asylum  schools '  which  are 
not  under  the  direct  government  of  the 
Board.  The  schools  to  which  the 
grants  may  be  made  are  specifically 
named  in  a  series  of  Acts  of  the  State 
Legislature,  the  earliest  of  which  was 
passed  in  1851  and  the  latest  in  1874. 
The  total  amount  appKirtioned  in  1876 
to  schools  of  this  class  was  a  little  under 
20,000/.,  the  whole  amount  expended  by 
the  Board  on  schools  of  every  kind  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  year  being  a  little  under 
250,000/.  Of  the  20,000/.  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  which  establishes  and 
maintains  industrial  schools  for  the  worst 
and  most  destitute  classes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  received  considerably  over  7,000/. 
The  society  is  ‘  unsectarian,’  and  I  heard 
so  much  of  its  success  in  dealing  with 
‘  wastrel  children  ’  that  I  regret  that  I 
was  unable  either  to  visit  its  schools  or 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  its 
methods  of  operation.  Societies  for 
‘  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quents  ’  and  for  the  *  Reception  of  Ju¬ 
venile  Delinquents  ’  receive  between 
them  rather  more  than  2,000/,  The 
schools  established  by  the  ‘  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum  ’  and  by  the  ‘  Five 
Points  House  of  Industry  ’  receive  rather 

*  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  and  County  of  New  York,  1876,  p.  37. 
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more  than  2,o<^.  Orphan  asylums 
which  are  not  described  as  connected 
with  any  religious  denomination  receive 
1,000/.  The  ^hools  of  the  ‘  American 
Female  Guardian  Society  ’  receive  more 
than  3,000/.  ;  a  school  established  by 
the  Ladies’  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
receives  rather  more  than  800/.  ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 
about  2,700/.  The  rest  is  divided 
among  ‘  Schools  for  Colored  Orphans,’ 

‘  Schools  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured 
and  Crippled,’  and  other  minor  char¬ 
ities.  With  one  possible  exception, 
none  of  these  schools  seem  to  be  ordi¬ 
nary  day  schools  ;  in  most  of  them  the 
children  are  lodged,  boarded,  and 
clothed.  The  grant  which  they  receive 
appears  to  be  determined  by  the  cost  of 
the  elementary  instruction  which  is 
given  to  their  inmates.  Only  one  of 
the  schools  can  be  recognised  as  Roman 
Catholic  by  its  description  in  the  sche¬ 
dule  of  the  Report  from  which  these 
figures  are  quoted  ;  and  this  school,  as 
I  have  said,  received  less  than  3,000/.  in 
the  year  1876.* 

The  grants  to  these  ‘corporate  and 
asylum  schools,’  though  insignificant 
in  amount,  and  constituting  less  than 
a  twelfth  of  the  whole  sum  expended 
by  the  New  York  Board  for  educational 
purposes,  were  a  convenient  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  They 
argued  that  if  the  Board  was  willing 
to  assist  in  maintaining  Roman  Catholic 
schools  which  boarded  and  lodged  the 
children  as  well  as  educated  them,  there 
was  flagrant  inconsistency  in  refusing 
assistance  to  ordinary  Roman  Catholic 
day  schools. 

The  struggle  was  a  fierce  one.  It 
ended  in  a  very  unexpected  manner. 
Party  spirit  ran  high.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  priests  should  be  sharply  pun¬ 
ished  for  attempting  to  undermine  an 
institution  which  the  American  people 
regard  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  one  of  the  current 
scandals  of  New  York  that  the  party 
which  governed  the  municipality  in  its 
evil  times  secured  the  Roman  Catholic 


*  I  have  the  impression,  however,  that  there 
are  other  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  this  class, 
not  described  as  Roman  Catholic,  which  may 
receive  1,000/.  or  1,500/.  more. 


vote  by  the  sale  of  sites  for  Roman  Cath- 
^olic  Churches  at  nominal  prices.  The 
defenders  of  the  common  schools  alleged 
that  sites  and  buildings  for  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  schools  had  also  been  sold  by  the 
muncipality  at  prices  far  below  their 
value  in  the  open  market.  They  alleged 
that  by  means  of  corrupt  influence  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  to  withhold 
public  aid  from  ordinary  day  schools 
under  denominational  management  was 
persistently  thwarted,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  for  putting  a  stop  to  abuses 
which  had  become  flagrant  and  intoler¬ 
able.  The  clause  I  quoted  from  the  Act 
of  1851  was  left  as  it  stood,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  (June  13,  1873),  in  which 
there  appears  the  following  stringent 
provision  : — 

No  money  belonging  to  the  city,  or  city  and 
county,  of  New  York,  raised  by  taxation  upon 
the  property  of  the  citizens  thereof,  shall  be 
appropriated  in  aid  of  any  religious  or  denomi¬ 
national  school  ;  neither  shall  any  property, 
real  or  personal,  belonging  to  said  city  or  said 
city  and  county,  be  disposed  of  to  any  such 
school,  except  upon  the  sale  thereof  at  public 
auction  after  the  same  has  been  duly  advertised, 
at  which  sale  such  school  shall  be  the  highest 
bidders,  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  sum  so 
bid  into  the  city  treasury  ;  neither  shall  any 
property  belonging  to  the  city,  or  city  and 
county,  be  leased  to  any  school  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  any  religious  or  denominational  institu¬ 
tion,  except  upon  such  terms  as  city  property 
may  be  leased  to  private  parties  after  the  same 
has  been  duly  advertised.* 

I  believe  that  the  agitation  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  but  it  appears  now  to  have 
collapsed,  and  the  friends  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  have  won  a  definite 
victory.  In  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York  the  denominationalists  are  prob¬ 
ably  stronger  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Union,  and  they  fought  with  great 
energy.  For  a  time  the  English  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  denominational  system 
watched  the  contest  with  anxiety,  and 
even  with  apprehension  ;  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  very  well  the  sense  of  relief  which 
came  to  us  when  we  heard  of  its  result. 
But  if  I  may  trust  the  assurances  of 
many  gentlemen  whom  I  saw  last  au¬ 
tumn  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
our  anxiety  and  alarm  were  needless.  I 
was  told  again  and  again  that  the  com- 


*  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Ss’e., 
1876,  pp.  81,  82. 
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mon  school  system  was  never  in  serious 
danger. 

Defeated  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
public  money  for  the  support  of  Catholic 
education,  the  priests  have  not  closed 
their  schools,  but  are  maintaining  them 
with  characteristic  vigor.  In  the  city 
of  New  York  they  have  nearly  ninety 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
between  30,000  and  40,000.*  In  the 
archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  with  a  Catho¬ 
lic  population  of  240,000  there  are  140 
parochial  schools,  with  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  nearly  30,000.  In  the  archdi¬ 
ocese  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  Catholic 
lx>pulation  of  250,000  there  are  fifty-one 
parochial  schools,  with  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  20,000.  In  this  diocese 
there  are  also  a  few  parochial  schools, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  the  attendance  at  which  is  not 
included  in  these  figures.  In  the  diocese 
of  Chicago  the  Catholic  p>opulation  is  re¬ 
ported  as  numbering  300,000  ;  there  are 
nearly  ninety  parochial  schools,  and  an 
average  attendance  is  reported  of  rather 
less  than  25,000,  but  as  many  of  the 
schools  do  not  return  the  number  of 
their  scholars,  it  is  probable  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  is  at  least  30,000.  Similar 
figures  might  be  given  from  other  dio¬ 
ceses. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  in  England  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
consists  of  laborers  and  of  other  classes 
receiving  small  wages,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  are  all  free.  The  priests 
have,  therefore,  to  carry  on  their  own 
schools,  not  only  without  a  grant,  but, 
in  most  cases  I  believe,  without  the  aid 
which  denominational  managers  in  this 
country  receive  from  the  children’s 
pence.  In  some  cases  they  appear  to 
charge  a  fee,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
public  schools,  in  which  no  fee  is 
charged,  and  which  are  attended  by  the 
children  of  wealthy  tradesmen  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  the  levying  of  a  fee  on 
the  Irish  bricklayer  must  obviously  be 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The 
whole  cost  of  maintaining  denomina¬ 
tional  education  must,  therefore,  in  most 
cases,  come  from  the  contributions  of 


*  Sadlier’t  Catholic  Directory  for  1877.  All 
the  Roman  Catholic  statistics  in  this  paragraph 
are  given  on  the  same  authority. 


the  faithful.  What  adds  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  zealous  priest  is  the  discovery 
which  even  the  bricklayer  is  very  likely 
to  make  before  he  has  been  very  long  in 
the  country,  that  as  a  rule  the  common 
schools  are  incomparably  sui>erior  to 
the  schools  of  the  Church  ;  and  I  was 
informed  on  excellent  authority  that 
even  where  Catholic  schools  are  within 
reach,  the  higher  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  common  schools  attract 
Catholic  children  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers.* 

Under  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  struggle,  whenever  it 
may  be  renewed,  will  have  to  be  carried 
on,  as  it  has  been  carried  on  hitherto, 
in  the  separate  States.  At  present  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
State  to  permit  appropriations  from  the 
Public  Education  Fund  to  denomina¬ 
tional  schools.  In  1876  an  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  them  of  this  power. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  to 
the  Senate  the  following  amendment  to 
the  constitution  : — 

No  State  shall  make  any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  ;  and  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
oflice  or  public  trust  under  any  State.  No  pub¬ 
lic  property,  and  no  public  revenue  of,  nor  any 
loan  of  credit  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  State,  territory,  district,  or 
municipal  corporation,  shall  be  appropriated  to, 
or  made  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  school, 
educational  or  other  institution  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  any  religious  or  anti-religpous  sect,  or¬ 
ganisation,  or  denomination,  or  wherein  the 
particular  creed  or  tenets  of  any  religious  or 
anti-religious  sect,  organization,  or  denomina¬ 
tion  shall  be  taught.  And  no  such  particular 
creed  or  tenets  shall  be  read  or  taught  in  any 
school  or  institution,  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  such  revenue  or  loan  of  credit,  and  no 
such  appropriation  or  loan  of  credit  shall  be 
made  to  any  religious  or  anti-religious  sect,  or¬ 
ganisation,  or  denomination,  or  to  promote  its 


*  The  School  Board  of  New  Haven,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  recently  reported  that  of  the  children  on 
the  rolls  of  the  schools  other  than  High  Schools, 
during  the  week  ending  January  18,  sixty-three 
out  of  every  hundred  were  of  foreign  parent¬ 
age.  A  very  competent  authority  estimates 
that  of  these  sixty-three,  fifty  were  either  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  or  Jews.  From  what  I  know 
of  New  Haven,  I  think  it  very  unlikely  that  of 
these  fifty  more  than  ten  are  Jews.  It  there¬ 
fore  follows  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
the  Common  Schools  of  New  Haven  are  proba¬ 
bly  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 
There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  ‘  parochial 
schools*  in  New  Haven. 
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interests  or  tenets.  This  article  shall  'not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  any  'school  or  institution,  and  it  shall  nut 
have  the  effect  to  impair  rights  of  property  al¬ 
ready  vested. 

Section  2. — Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  provide  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  punishment  of  violations  of  this 
article. 

This  amendment,  though  it  begins 
with  a  clause  directed  against  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  religious  establishment  of  any 
kind,  was  notoriously  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  creation  of  a  religious  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  particular  type  for 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  are 
anxious — ^an  educational  religious  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  amendment  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  form  had  been  carried  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  an 
overwhelming  majority — 180  to  7.  In 
the  Senate,  on  the  first  reading,  it  was 
carried  by  27  to  15.  On  ‘'final  passage’ 
28  voted  for  it,  and  16  against  it ;  it 
was  therefore  lost — a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  majority  consist¬ 
ing  of  two-thirds  of  those  voting.  The 
senators  who  voted  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  friendly 
to  granting  aid  from  public  funds  to 
sectarian  education  ;  they  were  simply 
contending  for  the  old  principle  of  the 
Democratic  party — State  rights.  That 
any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gress  upon  the  free  action  of  the  several 
States  in  relation  to  their  internal  con¬ 
cerns  should  be  resisted,  is  the  leading 
article  of  the  Democratic  creed.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  Democrats 
contended  that  if  any  of  the  States  chose 
to  maintain  slavery.  Congress  had  no 
right  to  interfere,  for  slavery  was  a  ‘  do¬ 
mestic  institution.’  Slavery  has  gone, 
but  the  Democrats  are  still  jealous  of 
any  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  State 
Legislatures.  Fourteen  out  of  the  six¬ 
teen  who  secured  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  belong  to  the  Democratic 
party  ;  one  is  regarded  as  ‘  doubtful  ;’ 


of  the  sixteenth  I  have  no  information. 
The  twenty-eight  who  voted  in  its  fa¬ 
vor  are,  without  exception.  Republi¬ 
cans. 

That  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
should  so  far  renounce  the  traditions 
of  their  church  as  to  sanction  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  at  schools  which  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  priests  is  very  improb¬ 
able.  That,  with  all  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  rivalry  of  the  public  sys¬ 
tem,  they  should  abandon  the  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  for  their  own  pa¬ 
rochial  schools  from  the  public  funds  is 
equally  improbable.  The  conflict  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  come  to  an  end  for  the 
present,  and  to  renew  it  immediately 
would  seem  useless.  But  the  political 
troubles  of  America  are  not  over.  The 
two  existing  political  parties  are  rapidly 
dissolving,  and  within  a  very  few  years 
they  will  have  to  be  reconstituted, 
probably  under  new  names,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  on  new  principles.  The  priest¬ 
hood  will  watch  for  their  occasion,  and 
will  grasp  it.  In  many  of  the  States 
the  Catholic  voters  are  so  numerous 
that  fKjliticians  will  be  under  a  strong 
temptation  to  purchase  their  support. 
Here  and  there  the  denominationalists 
may  win  a  temporary  victory.  But  on 
the  whole  I  have  a  firm  belief  that,  with 
whatever  persistency  and  energy  the 
struggle  may  be  sustained,  the  general 
defeat  of  the  priests  is  certain.  For  the 
American  people  to  surrender  their 
common  school  system  would  be  to  con¬ 
fess  that  they  are  a  conquered  race.  It 
would  be  to  acknowledge  that  Roman 
Catholic  immigrants  from  Europe  have 
been  strong  enough  to  trample  under 
foot  the  proudest  traditions  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  dearest  institutions  of  the 
Republic.  It  would  imply  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  spirit  and  temper  and 
habits  of  the  nation. — The  Nineteenth 
Century. 
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BY  MIDHAT  PASHA. 

All  those  who  were  awaiting  with  scription  which  have  arisen,  seek  to 
anxiety  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  Ques-  know  what  has  been  in  reality  the 
tion  in  conformity  with  the  public  inter-  spring  of  their  miscalculations,  the  true 
est  of  Europe  must  at  the  present  day,  cause  of  their  illusions, 
in  view  of  the  complications  of  every  de-  To  my  thinking  this  cause  is  due  to 
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the  fact  that  data  contradictory  or  want¬ 
ing  in  precision,  and  information  at  once 
vague  and  incomplete,  have  been  given 
under  different  circumstances  in  respect 
of  the  historical  facts,  the  geographical 
and  ethnographical  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  as  well  as  in  respect 
of  the  character,  manners,  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  different  peoples  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  information 
varies  according  to  the  special  views 
and  tendencies  of  different  races,  which 
differ  among  themselves  under  the  three 
heads  of  politics,  religion,  and  social  or¬ 
ganisation  ;  and  the  truth,  subjected  in 
turn  to  these  opposite  influences,  re¬ 
mains  for  the  most  part  unknown,  or 
shows  itself  only  in  an  uncertain  light 
and  half-veiled. 

But  just  as  it  is  natural  to  see  nation¬ 
alities,  whose  interests,  by  reason  of  the 
constant  clash  of  ideas  and  passions, 
can  scarcely  be  harmonised,  provide 
public  op'.nion — each  in  support  of  its 
own  cause — with  contradictory  infor¬ 
mation,  so  there  is  no  greater  room  for 
surprise  when  we  find  that  writers  who 
have  never  seen  the  East,  or  who, 
though  acquainted  with  it,  have  yet  not 
sojourned  there  long  enough  to  form 
clear  and  precise  ideas  upon  [the  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  which  they  are  called  on  to 
form  a  judgment,  have  not  always  con¬ 
formed  in  their  writings  to  the  truth. 

It  follows  that  to  speak  of  the  East  a 
man  should  know  it  well,  just  as,  to 
judge  properly  of  the  questions  relating 
to  it,  it  is  necessary  before  everything  to 
have  exact  data  as  to  the  facts  which 
bear  upon  it. 

How  many  unsuspecting  persons 
thought,  even  till  quite  lately,  that  it 
was  solely  with  a  view  to  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  lot  of  the  Oriental  Christians 
that  Russia  had  taken  upon  herself  the 
sacrifices  of  a  great  war  ! 

Was  that  indeed  her  object  ?  And  did 
this  plea  not  hide  other  designs  which 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  divulge  ? 
At  the  present  day  every  one  knows 
what  to  think  of  it,  the  last  events  of  the 
war  having  laid  bare  the  whole  truth. 

But  since  our  enemies  have  not  ceased 
to  speak  of  the  alleged  servitude  of  the 
Christians,  as  well  as  of  the  duty  incum¬ 
bent  on  Europe  to  deliver  them  from  the 
yoke  under  which  they  groan,  and  as 


many  people  still  believe  that  Christians 
in  Turkey  are  looked  upon  as  vile  slaves, 
and  treated  as  such,  it  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  falsity  of  these  accusa¬ 
tions,  and  to  speak  of  the  relations  which 
exist  in  Turkey  between  Mussulmans  and 
Christians,  and  particularly  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  have  ^  always  guided  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  mode  of  action  towards 
its  non-Mussulman  subjects. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  history  will 
cast  a  new  li^ht  on  the  state  of  things. 

It  is  notorious  that  throughout  Islam- 
ism  the  principle  of  government  rests 
upon  bases  essentially  democratic,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 
therein  recognised.  The  institutions 
which  at  the  different  epochs  of  history 
have  governed  the  different  Mussulman 
States,  although  clothed  in  a  form  more 
or  less  autocratic,  have  nevertheless  not 
altogether  departed  from  this  princi¬ 
ple,  which  has  remained  in  our  laws  ; 
consequently  every  Mussulman  looks 
upon  himself  as  a  member  of  the  great 
national  family.  He  enjoys  by  virtue  of 
this  title  all  civil  rights,  personal  liberty, 
equality  before  the  law  ;  and,  if  he  has 
not  shown  himself  always  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  same  rights  in  an  equal  degree  for 
other  races,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  has  never  ceased  to  profess  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  wide  toleration  towards  them. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  this  principle  that 
under  Mussulman  dominion  all  religions 
have  enjoyed  security  as  well  as  fulness 
of  liberty,  whether  in  the  exercise  of 
their  worship  or  in  the  administration  at 
their  own  pleasure  of  the  interests  of  their 
respective  communities.  We  know,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  Mussulman  religion  or¬ 
dains  justice,  and  threatens  with  the  sev¬ 
erest  punishment  those  who  deviate 
from  it. 

The  founders  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty 
owed  their  first  successes  more  to  the 
justice  and  tolerance  which  they  dis¬ 
played  than  to  the  force  of  their  arms. 

It  was  by  equity  that  they  developed 
their  nascent  authority,  and  extended  it 
to  neighboring  countries,  which,  before 
ever  they  were  attacked,  were  ailready, 
such  is  the  radiant  power  of  justice,  an¬ 
nexed  in  spirit  to  their  dominion. 

When  Koumelia  was  conquered,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  conquerors  to 
force  the  Christians  to  embrace  Islam- 
ism.  They  did  nothing  of  the  sort  ;  the 
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noble  principles  they  professed  forbade 
them  to  exercise  any  pressure,  any  vio¬ 
lence,  on  the  consciences  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  subjected  to  their  sway.  They  al¬ 
lowed  the  conquered  to  preserve  their 
religion,  their  language,  their  property, 
and  all  their  goods,  granting  them  be¬ 
sides  the  privilege  of  directing  at  their 
pleasure  the  affairs  of  their  community, 
and  of  organising  as  seemed  good  to 
them  their  schools,  over  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  never  exercised  any  control. 

Our  sovereigns  may  boast  of  having 
been,  and  of  being  up  to  .the  present  day, 
the  protectors  of  every  form  of  worship, 
so  much  so  that  our  tolerance  in  the 
matter  of  religious  belief  has  become 
proverbial. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  Sultans  with  respect  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  two  facts 
in  history  which  will  furnish  the  proof  of 
what  I  am  putting  forward. 

After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  Mohammed  the  Second,  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  order,  and  the  proclamation 
of  an  amnesty,  that  sovereign  com¬ 
manded  a  Divan  or  official  reception  to 
be  held,  to  which  he  invited  the  Greek 
patriarch.  He  even  sent  all  his  minis¬ 
ters  to  meet  him.  At  this  time  the  sov¬ 
ereign  never  rose  in  the  presence  of  any 
one  whatever,  and  least  of  all  could  he 
be  expected  to  do  so  before  the  spiritual 
head  of  a  conquered  nation  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  waived  the  rule  ;  quitting 
his  place,  he  advanced  ten  paces  towards 
the  patriarch,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  made  him  sit  beside  him.  He 
then  gave  him,  as  a  token  of  the  renewal 
of  his  spiritual  authority,  a  sceptre  which 
even  to  the  present  day,  on  occasions  of 
high  ceremony,  is  earned  by  a  priest  be¬ 
fore  the  patriarch. 

Subsequently  this  same  Sultan,  wish¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  tribunals 
which  he  had  instituted  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  were  doing  justice  to  Christians, 
as  to  Mussulmans,  and  with  the  view 
doubtless  of  setting  the  conquered  popu¬ 
lations  at  their  ease  as  to  the  fears  they 
might  entertain  with  respect  to  a  proced¬ 
ure  to  which  they  were  not  yet  accus¬ 
tomed,  requested  the  patriarch  to  nomi¬ 
nate  two  learned  and  competent  ecclesi¬ 
astics,  to  whom  he  committed  at  once 
the  inspection  of  these  tribunals  for  the 
space  of  a  year  according  to  some,  and 


of  three  years  according  to  others,  with 
orders  to  render  an  account  of  their  la¬ 
bors  to  him. 

It  is  established  that  these  priests, 
after  having  fulfilled  their  mission,  be¬ 
took  themselves  to  the  palace  to  render 
an  account  of  it  to  the  sovereign,  and  in 
the  report  which  they  submitted  to  him 
they  added  : — 

If  the  tribunals  which  your  Majesty  has  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  execute 
the  same  justice  as  those  which  perform  their 
functions  here,  and  if  this  system  lasts,  your 
Majesty  may  be  assured  that  your  powerful  and 
glorious  government  will  soon  have  attained 
the  apogee  of  its  glory,  that  its  duration  will  be 
long,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  its  faithful  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  great. 

But  whilst  the  Ottoman  Government 
was  establishing  its  authority  and  was 
consolidating  it  by  justice,  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other  the  peoples  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ills  engendered  of 
revolt  and  war. 

The  nations  of  the  East  and  of  the 
North  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
state  of  barbarism  in  which  they  ex¬ 
isted.  As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  there  was  an  influx  of  crowds  of 
immigrants  from  all  directions  towards 
the  Ottoman  countries,  where  they  sought 
refuge  and  protection. 

Those  who  read  history  will  see  the 
mass  of  Jewish  emigrants  who  fled  from 
Spain  to  withdraw  themselves  from  per¬ 
secution  ;  Armenians  came  over  to 
avoid  being  insulted  and  harassed  ;  and 
Cossacks  to  escape  the  slavery  of  Russia. 
All  these  fugitives  recovered  their  liberty 
on  the  soil  of  the  Empire.  The  hospi¬ 
tality  which  was  offered,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  was  granted  them,  should 
suggest  the  reflection  that  at  this  very 
day  those  who  are  still  enjoying  the  same 
prerogatives  and  a  prosperity  which  is 
incontestable,  since  it  has  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  our  enemies  themselves,  are 
the  children  and  descendants  of  these 
same  emigrants. 

The  state  of  things  which  *  I  have 
roughly  sketched  lasted  till  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  During  this  time  Europe 
was  becoming  organised  and  was  enter¬ 
ing  by  degrees  on  the  path  of  progress. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  century  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  energetic  effort  was  giving  a 
new  start  to  modem  civilisation  and 
changing  the  form  and  nature  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  whilst  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
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wanting  men  capable  of  appreciating 
the  excellence  of  realised  progress  and 
the  necessity  of  making  the  country 
take  a  step  in  advance,  had  remained 
stationary,  and  had  modified  in  no¬ 
wise  its  ancient  institutions,  which  them¬ 
selves,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  fallen 
into  such  a  state  of  disorganisation  that 
a  change  of  system  had  become  in¬ 
evitable.  The  material  forces  of  the 
Empire  were  exhausted  alike  by  intes¬ 
tine  disorders  and  by  the  periodical 
wars  which  it  ^had  to  ,  maintain  against 
Russia. 

Thus  it  befel  that,  constantly  losing 
strength,  it  had  fallen  to  the  rank  of  a 
secbnd-rate  power,  after  having  been  for 
centuries  one  of  the  first  powers  in  the 
world  ;  and  whilst  European  civilisation 
made  growth  and  rose  up  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  liberties  secured  to  it  by 
its  new  institutions,  Turkey,  deprived 
of  these  advantages,  beheld  its  strength 
diminish,  and  began  herself  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  dangers  to  which  she  was 
exposed. 

To  exorcise  these  dangers  and  with  the 
object  of  restoring  to  the  Empire  its  an¬ 
cient  splendor,  the  statesmen  of  Turkey, 
such  as  Rachid,  Aaly,  Fuad,  and  others, 
labored  in  succession  to  endow  the  Em¬ 
pire  with  new  institutions,  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  abuses  of  the  old  regime. 
Their  efforts  did  not  remain  barren  ;  if 
they  were  not  always  crowned  with  com¬ 
plete  success,  the  condition  of  Turkey, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  last  war,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  was  thirty  years 
earlier,  discloses  the  happy  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the 
country  ;  it  was  an  astonishing  transfor¬ 
mation,  so  great  that  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  a  century  of  effort  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  insufficient  for  its  realisation. 
But  so  great  also  was  the  rapidity  of  the 
progress  made  around  us,  that  ere  long 
these  improvements  were  no  longer  suffi¬ 
cient. 

In  spKe  of  the  reforms  accomplished, 
a  certain  discontent  continued  to  pre¬ 
vail  amongst  the  people,  and  gave  rise 
to  complaints  which  were  transmitted  to 
Europe  by  the  Christians.  Whence 
sprang  this  general  uneasiness  ?  What 
was  the  cause  of  these  complaints  ?  Was 
it  because  the  Christians  did  not  enjoy 
perfect  equality  ?  Yet  since  the  reforms 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  had  been 


ameliorated  sensibly,  and  even  beyond 
all  expectation.  Many  among  them 
were  admitted  to  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  Empire  ;  they  filled  the 
public  services,  the  tribunals,  the  places 
under  government ;  and  enjoyed  besides 
certain  privileges  which  the  Mussulmans 
did  not  possess. 

Was  it  because  they  were  oppressed  by 
the  Mussulmans,  as  has  been  alleged  ? 
It  is  another  mistake  to  suppose  so  ;  for 
the  Mussulmans  never  have  oppressed 
the  Christians  ;  if  the  latter  have  had  to 
suffer  from  abuses  of  administration,  the 
Mussulmans  themselves  shared  their 
wrongs,  and  keenly  desired  an  amelio¬ 
ration  in  the  state  of  things.  But  be¬ 
cause  the  Christians,  as  I  have  said,  re¬ 
echoed  these  grievances,  Europe  was 
induced  to  believe  that  they  alone  suffer¬ 
ed  under  them.  What  was  it  then  that 
brought  about  the  concert  of  complaints 
which  from  time  to  time  arose  from  the 
East  ?  The  explanation  is  simple.  The 
Porte,  by  an  anomaly  unfortunate  but 
honorable  to  herself,  had  granted  to  the 
Christian  races  more  liberty  and  more 
means  of  instruction  than  it  had  allowed 
to  the  Mussulmans.  The  eternal  ene¬ 
mies  of  our  Empire,  profiting  skilfully 
by  this  circumstance,  found  no  difficulty 
in  inspiring  some  of  these  races  with 
separatist  ideas.  Xhus  the  complaints 
heard  in  Europe  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians  arise  not  exactly  from  per¬ 
secution  or  oppression,  but  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  urged  on  to  hostile  as¬ 
pirations,  which  they  themselves  can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  admit. 

What  ought  to  have  been  done  at  the 
outset  when  reforms  were  undertaken, 
would  have  been  to  group  all  these  ele¬ 
ments  round  a  vivifying  and  regenerative 
principle  which  would  have  cemented 
their  union  ;  to  create  for  these  races  a 
common  country  which  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  insensible  to  suggestions 
from  without.  The  task  was  difficult, 
but  it  was  not  impossible,  as  afterwards 
appeared  by  the  attitude  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  when  a  constitutional  system  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  Turkey. 

Russia,  it  is  true,  for  her  part  neg¬ 
lected  nothing  to  create  new  obstacles  in 
our  way. 

After  having  appealed  to  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji  to  make  a  war  against  us  in 
1854,  she  used  every  effort  to  destroy  the 
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treaty  of  1856  by  a  new  weajwn  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  more  expeditious,  which  she 
added  to  the  old  ones  ;  to  the  expedi¬ 
ents  of  which  she  had  up  to  that  time 
made  use  to  enfeeble  Turkey,  she  added 
a  means  of  attack  more  powerful  than 
all  the  rest,  namely.  Panslavism. 

She  entrusted  the  Committees  with 
the  care  of  sowing  in  the  Balkans  the 
germ  of  rebellion,  whilst  Russian  diplo¬ 
macy,  so  skilful  in  its  manceuvres,  was 
accomplishing  its  task. 

Almost  on  the  morrow  of  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  Ottoman  territory  by  the  al¬ 
lied  troops.  Prince  Gortchakoff  hurled  a 
note  of  denunciation  against  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Bulgarians  by  the  Turkish 
Government ;  an  inquiry  was  held  and 
disclosed  no  act  of  this  nature.  About 
this  time  the  Circassians  and  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  driven  from  their  country,  came  to 
settle  in  Turkey  ;  this  was  the  moment 
chosen  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
enjoin  its  agents  to  encourage  Bulgarian 
emigration  in  the  direction  of  Widdin, 
by  letting  the  Christians  believe  that  the 
intention  of  the  Porte  was  to  expel  them 
from  their  hearths  in  order  to  put  the 
Circassians  in  their  place. 

About  twenty  thousand  persons  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the 
promises  which  were  made  to  them,  and 
abandoned  their  hearths.  Subsequently, 
however,  they  asked  the  Ottoman  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
country  ;  and  as  these  unfortunates  had 
fruitlessly  expended  the  slender  resour¬ 
ces  which  they  f>ossessed,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  charter  ships  to  effect  their 
transport,  and  to  supply  them  with  oxen 
and  with  instruments  of  husbandry  to 
cultivate  their  fields  which  were  restored 
to  them. 

In  1865  and  in  1866,  with  the  object 
of  creating  a  revolution  in  Bulgaria,  or¬ 
ganised  bands  were  sent  thither  from 
Kishnieff  by  way  of  Bucharest.  They 
crossed  the  Danube  near  Sistova,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  Balkans  between 
Timova  and  Selvi ;  but,  having  met  with 
no  support  on  the  part  of  the  Bulga¬ 
rians,  they  were  beaten  and  disp>ersed  by 
the  gendarmerie,  aided  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country.  I  must  here  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  that  on  the  passage  of 
these  bands,  the  first  act  which  they  com¬ 
mitted  was  the  massacre  of  five  poor 
Mussulman  children  of  the  town  from 
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eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  were  out 
walking. 

Evidently  the  object  of  this  horrible 
deed  was  to  incite  the  Mussulmans  to 
reprisals  against  the  Christians,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  consequences  that 
they  would  bring  about,  to  stir  the  coun¬ 
try  to  insurrection,  and  to  make  Europe 
believe  that  the  Christians  were  op¬ 
pressed  and  massacred  by  the  Turks; 
but  the  Mussulmans  remained  quiet,  and 
the  scheme  of  the  wire-pullers  was  de¬ 
feated.  In  presence  of  this  state  of 
things  the  Committees  were  obliged  to 
make  a  change  of  tactics  ;  and  so,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  schoolmasters  to  the 
Bulgarians  to  teach  their  children,  they 
took  every  year  a  good  number  of  pupils 
recruited  among  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion,  and  placed  them  in  schools  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  whence  they  returned  to  their  homes 
to  propagate  Panslavist  ideas. 

This  took  place  whilst  the  Russian 
Embassy  at  Constantinople  was  obtain¬ 
ing  a  firman  recognising  a  national  Bul¬ 
garian  church  independent  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  the 
course  that  Russian  diplomacy  has  pur¬ 
sued  against  us,  nor  to  repeat  what  is 
known  to  every  one  of  the  operations  of 
the  Committees.  I  would  only  wish  it 
to  be  known  that  these  revolts  and  insur¬ 
rections,  the  wild  excesses  of  the  Sultan 
Aziz  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  the 
senseless  expenditure  of  the  court,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  expedients  of  a  disastrous  kind, 
and  all  the  misfortunes  which  one  after 
another  came  to  overwhelm  us,  all  pro¬ 
ceed  more  or  less  from  the  same  source. 

Nor  is  it  for  me  to  speak  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  war  ;  they 
are  too  recent  and  well  known  to  need 
mention.  I  will  here,  however,  to  say 
but  one  word  in  connection  with  the 
Conference  at  Constantinople,  remark 
that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  Appendix  to  the  circular 
of  Prince  Gortchakoff,  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  Offidel  of  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  9th  of  April  last,  will  prove  that 
what  Russia  wished  to  obtain  from 
Turkey  by  means  of  the  Conference 
hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  conditions 
she  has  imposed  on  her  by  her  treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  to  which  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  has  done  full  justice  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  note  of  the  ist  of  April. 
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And  hence  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  Turkey  could  not  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord  assent  to  stipulations  which  Russia, 
in  spite  of  her  successes,  finds  it  no  easy 
task  at  this  moment  to  make  Europe  ac¬ 
cept.  There  is  not  a  government,  there 
is  not  a  nation  in  the  world,  which  could 
have  accepted  those  conditions,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in 
our  case  the  people  were  eager  to  defend 
at  any  cost  their  rights  and  their  honor, 
and  that  500,000  soldiers  were  awaiting 
the  signal  of  battle  and  laying  claim  to 
the  honor  of  dying  for  their  country. 
Turkey  was  not  unaware  of  the  attitude 
of  the  English  Government  towards 
her  ;  the  British  Cabinet  had  declared 
in  clear  terms  that  it  would  not  interfere 
in  our  dispute. 

This  decision  of  the  English  Cabinet 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  us  ;  but  we 
knew  still  better  that  the  general  inter¬ 
ests  of  Europe,  and  the  particular  inter¬ 
ests  of  England,  were  so  bound  up  in 
our  dispute  with  Russia,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  declarations  of  the  English  Cabi¬ 
net,  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  her  to  avoid  interfering 
sooner  or  later  in  this  Eastern  dispute. 
This  profound  belief,  added  to  the  rea¬ 
sons  we  have  mentioned,  was  one  of  the 
principal  factors  of  our  contest  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  last  steps  taken  by  the  English 
Cabinet  have  justified  the  anticipations 
of  Ottoman  ministers  ;  England  has  in¬ 
tervened,  as  they  foresaw  she  would,  un¬ 
happily  a  little  later  than  they  had  reck¬ 
oned. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  I  have 
said,  the  sole  motive  power  of  Russia’s 
policy  in  the  East  was  the  right  of  pro¬ 
tection  which  from  the  earliest  times  she 
has  desired  to  exercise  over  the  Chris¬ 
tians  under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
oppressed  by  the  Mussulmans. 

This  is  the  proposition  which  she  has 
upheld  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  which 
she  has  used  as  a  weapon  against  us. 
What  has  caused  the  change  of  opinion  is 
that  the  Christian  element  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  worked  upon  by  political  in¬ 
fluences  and  by  the  destructive  and  in¬ 
jurious  action  of  the  Committees,  did 
not  always  confine  itself  within  the  law, 
and  had  recourse  to  violent  means,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  itself  of  Turk¬ 
ish  oppression,  as  has  b^n  alleg^,  but 
in  point  of  fact  in  order  to  realise  the 


idea  of  Panslavism.  I  do  not  say  that 
administrative  abuses  did  not  furnish 
them  with  the  pretext  for  a  rising,  but 
recent  events  have  proved  that  these  re¬ 
volts  were  not  raised  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  those  abuses,  but  with  the  view, 
really,  of  conquering  their  independence 
and  autonomy  ;  with  the  exception  per¬ 
haps  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  have  been  a 
blind  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
they  trusted  themselves.  What  was  de¬ 
sired  and  what  was  vigorously  pursued 
was  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  the  forces 
of  the  Empire  for  the  benefit  of  Panslav¬ 
ism,  and  the  influence  and  action  of  a 
mighty  power  which  should  stretch  from 
the  Pruth  to  the  Bosphorus  and  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Christian  interest  is  van¬ 
ishing  entirely  from  sight,  or  is  under¬ 
going  at  least  a  striking  diminution  in 
value  in  the  face  of  that  huge  political 
interest  which  discloses  a  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  domination  that  has  terrified  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  this  is  proved  by  the  marks  of 
friendship  which  were  lavished  upon  us 
by  Russia  after  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  We  know  with 
what  eagerness  she  sought  our  alliance 
against  Europe,  whom  she  had  neverthe¬ 
less  induced  to  believe  that  this  war  was 
undertaken  for  her  sake  alone  and  out  of 
love  for  the  Christians. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  utter  recrimi¬ 
nations  against  the  past  and  the  present ; 
it  is  furthennore  and  above  all  necessary 
to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  future. 

How  to  remedy  the  existing  state  of 
things  ?  And  what  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  is  the  best  means  to  employ  ? 

At  the  present  moment  solutions  are 
presented  in  abundance ;  there  is  a 
flood  of  schemes  and  suggestions — a 
phenomenon  explained  by  the  perplexi¬ 
ties  of  the  situation,  and  by  the  urgent 
and  legitimate  need  which  is  felt  for 
making  an  end  of  a  question  which  is 
the  source  of  the  general  uneasiness 
from  which  Europe  is  suffering. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  presume  to 
propound  one  ;  but  as  I  governed  for 
several  years  the  provinces  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous 
in  me  to  desire  to  throw  out  some  con¬ 
siderations  regarding  Roumelia  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  followed  by  a  few  general  sugges¬ 
tions  to  which  I  make  bold  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  at  the  present 
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moment  concern  themselves,  in  whatever 
capacity,  with  the  destinies  of  Turkey. 

And,  firstly,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  among  the  Bulgarians,  for 
whom  so  keen  an  interest  is  being 
evinced,  there  are  more  than  a  million 
of  Mussulmans.  In  this  number  neither 
the  Tartars  nor  the  Circassians  are  in¬ 
cluded.  These  Mussulmans  did  not 
come  from  Asia  to  settle  in  Bulgaria,  as 
is  commonly  believed  :  they  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Bulgarians  who  have 
been  converted  to  Islamism  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  and  in  the  following 
years.  They  are  children  of  one  and 
the  same  land,  one  and  the  same  race, 
sprung  from  the  same  stock.  There  are 
among  them  some  who  speak  no  tongue 
save  the  Bulgarian. 

To  desire  to  tear  this  million  of  in¬ 
habitants  from  their  firesides,  and  to 
condemn  them  to  be  driven  out  of  their 
country,  constitutes,  in  my  eyes,  the 
most  inhuman  act  that  could  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

By  virtue  of  what  right,  in  the  name 
of  what  religion,  could  men  so  act  ?  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  allows  it,  and  I  know  that  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  its  code,  that  humanity  has  its 
laws  for  which  the  nineteenth  century 
professes  great  respect.  Besides,  we  no 
longer  live  in  times  in  which  it  could  be 
said  to  the  Mussulmans :  '  Become 

Christians,  if  you  wish  to  remain  in 
Europe.’ 

It  is  not  out  of  place,  moreover,  to 
mention  that  the  Bulgarians,  in  intellec-' 
tual  respects,  are  very  backward  ;  what 
I  have  said  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Christian  races  does  not  affect  them  ; 
it  is  the  condition  of  the  Greeks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  others. 

Of  the  Bulgarians  it  is  estimated  that 
50  per  cent,  are  laboring  men,  and  not 
less  than  40  per  cent,  shepherds,  herds¬ 
men,  mowers,  &c.  As  for  the  Mussul¬ 
man  Bulgarians,  thanks  to  tl\e  instruc¬ 
tion  imbibed  in  the  course  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  teaching,  and  to  the  experience 
consequent  on  long  practice  in  the  art 
of  government,  they  have  ,in  the  course 
of  time  acquired  a  more  marked  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  which 
makes  them  superior  to  the  others,  a  fact 
recognised  by  the  Bulgarians  themselves. 

To  desire  to-day  that  those  who  for 
four  centuries  have  held  sway  should  be 
New  Sxaiis.— Vol.  XXVIII.,  No.  a 
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governed  by  those  who  yesterday  were 
obeying  them,  when  the  latter  are  their 
inferiors  in  intelligence,  is  clearly  to 
seek  to  create  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  a 
state  of  things  such  as  would  disturb 
Europe  for  another  generation  ;  for  the 
Bulgarian  Mussulmans,  before  quitting 
their  country  and  yielding  up  their  lands 
and  goods  will  plunge  into  a  bloody  con¬ 
test,  which  has  already  begun  and  which 
will  still  continue  ;  but  which,  were  it 
stifled,  would  spring  up  anew  out  of  its 
ashes  to  disturb  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Christians,  and  notably  the 
Greeks,  will  6ght  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  order  to  be  delivered 
from  the  Bulgarian  yoke,  which  they  de¬ 
test  ;  moreover,  Turks  and  Greeks  will 
be  obliged  henceforth  to  act  in  concert 
against  Panslavism.  No  ;  it  would  be 
impossible,  without  great  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  to  expel  a  million 
Bulgarians  from  their  country,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  Mussulmans,  or  to 
convert  the  servants  of  yesterday  into 
the  masters  of  to-day. 

If  it  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said 
that  we  desire  no  change  to  be  made  in 
the  old  state  of  [things,  our  answer  will 
be  that  such  is  not  at  all  our  view.  We 
would  only  desire  that  regard  should  be 
had  at  the  same  time  for  the  condition 
of  the  Christians  and  for  that  of  the  non- 
Christians,  that  the  gradual  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  East  should  be  wrought  out 
to  the  advantage  of  both,  and  that  the 
improvements  with  which  it  is  wished 
to  endow  one  section  of  the  population 
should  not  constitute  the  unhappiness 
and  the  misfortune  of  the  other.  This 
involves,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  question  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  from  which  there 
IS  no  escape  without  incurring  the  re¬ 
proach  of  l^ing  behind  the  time  and  the 
age.  It  would  be  truly  lamentable  for 
humanity  to  witness  in  times  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  the  occurrence  of  events  which  bar¬ 
barous  ages  would  repudiate. 

But  what  means  can  be  found  to  es¬ 
cape  these  difficulties  ? 

I  do  not  presume,  as  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  to  .have  found  one ;  but  it  seems- 
to' me  that  a  more  reasonable  delimitation 
of  Bulgaria  might  fairly  be  regarded  as 
doing  justice,  in  reasonable  measure,  to 
all  interests  ;  I  am  speaking,  be  it  un¬ 
derstood,  of  those  which  touch  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  I  care  not  to  trouble  myself 
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with  political  interests  which  have  their 
own  champions  and  defenders. 

A  Bulgaria  which,  starting  from  the 
Danube  at  the  point  where  the  passage 
of  the  Russian  army  was  effected,  and, 
extending  to  Sistova,  should  follow  the 
course  of  the  J  antra,  pass  between  Os¬ 
man  Bazar  and  Timova,  cross  the  Bal¬ 
kans  between  Gabrova  and  the  Shipka 
Pass,  and,  following  the  crests  of  the 
mountcuns,  should  reach  first  Ihtiman, 
then  Samakof  and  Kustendie,  and  finally 
Lescovitza,  and  from  this  point  should 
extend  to  the  Servian  frontier,  passing 
between  Urkul  and  Kourchounlou, 
would  be  such,  I  imagine,  as  to  satisfy 
many  an  ambition. 

This  huge  province,  inhabited  by 
about  two  millions  of  souls,  would  be 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on 
the  west  by  Servia,  on  the  south  by  the 
vilayet  of  Roumelia  and  a  part  of  the 
Balkans,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Jantra. 
It  will  comprise  the  following  dis¬ 
tricts  : — 

Sistova,  Nikopoli,  Rahova,  Lorn, 
Widin,  Adlii,  Belgradjik,  Berkovitra, 
Vratcha,  Loftcha,  Plevna,  Selvi,  Tir- 
nova,  Gabrova,  Ihtiman,  Samakof,  Isla- 
di,  Orkhani^,  Sofia,  Dubnitra,  Radomir, 
Kustendie,  Lescovitza,  Nissa,  Izneboe, 
and  Pirot, 

In  the  twenty-six  districts  which  I 
have  just  enumerated,  the  Christian  Bul¬ 
garians  are  in  a  great  majority  ;  the  pro¬ 
portion  varies  from  6o  to  8o  per  cent., 
according  to  the  locality.  The  reverse 
is  the  case  in  the  districts  situated  be¬ 
yond  the  Jantra,  such  as  Rustchuck, 
Rasgrad,  Osman  Bazar,  Choumla,  To- 
trakan,  Djouma,  Silistria,  and  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Toulcha  and  Varna  ;  there  the 
proportion  is  about  8o  per  cent.,  and  may 
be  analysed  thus  ;  70  per  cent  of  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  and  the  remainder  Greeks,  Ar¬ 
menians,  Germans,  Lipovans,  Kozaks, 
Wallachs,  Bulgarians,  and  others.  Sev¬ 
eral  localities  are  indeed  inhabited  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Mussulmans,  as  may  be  seen 
between  Dely  Orman  and  Silistria,  from 
Guerlova  to  Choumla,  from  Tozlouk  to 
Osman  Bazar,  &c. 

Moreover,  the  formation  of  a  Bulgaria 
thus  defined  would  powerfully  contri¬ 
bute,  if  not  to  satisfy  all  interests,  at 
least  to  avoid  fresh  conflicts  for  a  long 
while  to  come  ;  those  Mussulmans  who 
might  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  new 


principality  would  be  able  to  exchange 
their  properties  against  those  of  such 
Christian  Bulgarians  as  might  entertain 
the  wish  of  settlihg  there.  A  mixed 
commission  might  1^  appointed  to  de¬ 
cide  these  questions  of  local  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  new  Bulgaria  would  constitute 
a  *  self-government  ’  tributary  to  the 
Porte.  The  government,  while  giving  a 
formal  undertaking  not  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  administration  of  this  prin¬ 
cipality,  would  at  the  same  time  reserve 
to  itself  the  right  of  occupying  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Widin  and  Nisch  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  external  defence  of  the  coun- 

try- 

All  the  other  districts,  including  the 
fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral,  would 
continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  These 
districts  would  not  enjoy  any  special  in¬ 
stitution,  but  would  have  the  benefit,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  provinces,  of 
the  real  and  indisputable  advantages 
which  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  bound  to  secure  them.  Of 
all  systems  of  government  which  could 
be  established,  of  all  plans  of  adminis¬ 
tration  which  could  be  devised,  the  Ot¬ 
toman  constitution,  loyally  carried  out, 
is  assuredly  what  is  l^st  for  the  East, 
since  it  bears  in  itself  the  germ  of  her 
regeneration  in  the  days  to  come  by  the 
intellectual  and  material  development  of 
all  the  nationalities. 

This  constitution  having  been  given 
by  the  Sovereign  to  his  peoples  will  be 
s^eguarded  by  them  ;  it  has  h^ome  their 
property,  and  they  attach  all  the  higher 
value  to  the  possession  of  it,  in  that  they 
are  convinced  that  in  it  alone  lies  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  fact  that 
material  obstacles  have  hitherto  stood 
in  the  way  of  putting  this  national  char¬ 
ter  into  execution,  and  the  further  fact 
that  certain  persons  have  had  to  suffer 
by  reason  pf  it,  detract  nothing  from  its 
value.  In  Turkey  every  one  is  desirous 
to  see  constitutional  government  accli¬ 
matised,  established,  and  becoming  at 
the  same  time  the  soul  and  the  main¬ 
spring  of  our  institutions.  It  might 
however  be  objected,  with  some  reason, 
that  the  execution  of  it  raises  certain 
doubts  in  men’s  minds.  These  doubts 
can  only  spring  from  the  fact  that  the 
Porte  has  not  carried  out  completely 
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certain  promised  reforms  ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  public  opinion  in  gen¬ 
eral  'does  not.  sufficiently  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  numerous  difficulties  which 
the  Porte  encountered  in  the  task  which 
it  had  taken  upon  itself,  difficulties 
which  have  often  been  complicated  by 
a  foreign  action  tending  to  stir  up  on 
every  occasion  in  Turkey  intestine  dis¬ 
orders,  which  have  naturally  hindered 
her  from  fulfilling  with  punctuality  the 
engagements  she  had  entered  into  with 
Europe.  Those  who  have  followed  with 
continuous  attention  the  march  of  events 
in  the  East  must  have  observed  that 
there  was  nothing  which  Russia  so  much 
dreaded  as  a  real  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Turkey,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  she  has  always  shown  herself 
the  foe  of  those  who  under  divers  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  taken  the  initiative  in 
the  new  reforms  to  be  introduced  into 
the  administration  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  is  not  puerile  to  suppose  that  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  constitution  the  Porte  has, 
so  to  speak,  hastened  the  outbreak  of 
the  war ;  not  that ,  Russia  had  not 
made  up  her  mind  to  wage  it,  but  she 
might  have  put  it  off  for  some  time  to 
come  had  not  the  promulgation  of  the 
Ottoman  charter  hastened  her  resolve  to 
attack  Turkey  with  the  view  of  annihi¬ 
lating  her  entirely  if  possible,  or  reduc- 
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ing  her  to  such  a  condition  as  should 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  rise  again. 

This  constitution,  I  am  bound  to  ad¬ 
mit,  has  not  ^et  and  cannot  have  in 
itself  the  consistency  and  the  authority 
of  the  old  European  constitutions  ;  but 
this  lack  of  authority  could  so  easily 
be  supplemented  by  Europe.  Europe, 
which  has  so  harassed  the  Porte  by  its 
often  unjust  interferences,  would  here 
have  a  perfectly  legitimate  opportunity  of 
exerting  an  active  superintendence  over 
the  enforcement  of  this  charter,  which 
sums  up  all  progress  possible  for  the  East. 
This  united  superintendence  would  have 
besides  this  result,  that  it  would  neutral¬ 
ise  the  action  of  Russia  in  the  East,  an 
action  which  has  been  exerted  hitherto 
to  her  own  advantage  only,  and  to  the 
greatest  prejudice  of  Europiean  interests. 

Turkey,  in  a  word,  ought  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  constitutional  regime,  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  serious  reforms  be  carried  out, 
that  a  fusion  be  effected  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  races,  and  that  out  of  this  fusion 
should  spring  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  populations,  to  whatever 
nationality  and  whatever  religion  they 
may  belong  ;  it  is  the  only  remedy  for 
our  ills  and  the  sole  means  we  have  of 
struggling  with  advantage  against  ene¬ 
mies  at  home  and  abroad. — The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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When  the  sun  set  on  May  6,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  small  black  spot  was  visible  upon 
his  face,  examined  with  a  telescope  of 
moderate  jxiwer.  The  black  spiot  was 
the  disc  of  the  small  planet  Mercury, 
whose  movements,  combined  with  those 
of  the  earth,  brought  him  on  May  6  di¬ 
rectly  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  facts  of  interest  as  are 
known  respecting  the  planet  Mercury, 
the  least  of  all  the  primary  planets  of 
the  solar  system. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  exceptional 
position  of  the  planet  Mercury  in  the 
solar  system.  Setting  aside  as  mythical 
the  planet  Vulcan,  which  some  astron¬ 
omers  suppose  to  travel  within  the  orbit 


of  Mercury,  there  is  no  planet  which  is 
so  powerfully  swayed  by  the  sun,  so 
brilliantly  illuminated,  so  intensely 
heated  by  his  rays  as  this  small  planet. 
If  we  could  form  an  opinion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  world  from  the  activity  of 
the  forces  exerted  upon  it  by  the  orb 
which  dispenses  light  and  life  to  our 
earth,  we  should  judge  Mercury  to  be 
the  most  favored,  and  therefore  the 
most  important,  of  all  the  members  of 
the  sun’s  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  judged  of  the  planet’s  importance 
from  its  size  and  mass,  we  should  re¬ 
gard  Mercury  as  relatively  altogether  in¬ 
significant.  He  resembles  our  moon 
much  more  nearly  than  he  does  the 
earth  in  these  respects.  In  fact,  his  dia¬ 
meter  is  but  half  as  large  again  as  the 
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moon’s,  while  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
exceeds  that  of  Mercury  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  to  one. 
It  is  probable  that  the  largest  of  Saturn’s 
moons  exceeds  Mercury  m  size,  though 
probably  Mercury  has  the  greater  mass. 

Since  considerations  so  opposite  in 
character  are  suggested  by  the  simpler 
and  more  obrious  characteristics  of  this 
planet,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
the  evidence  we  have  a  little  more 
closely. 

If  we  take  the  earth’s  distance  from 
the  sun  at  92}^  millions  of  miles  (for  the 
result  obtained  from  the  British  Delis- 
lean  observations  of  the  transit  of  1874, 
which  would  set  the  sun’s  distance  at  93^ 
millions  of  miles,  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  valid),  the  distance  at  which  Mercury 
travels  from  the  sun  has  an  average 
value  of  about  35,800,000  miles.  But 
the  planet’s  path  is  exceedingly  eccen¬ 
tric,  in  so  much  that  while  the  greatest 
distance  amounts  to  42,100,000  miles, 
the  least  does  not  exceed  28,500,000 
miles.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
least  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  is 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  greatest 
distance.  Thus  the  supply  of  light  and 
heat  received  by  him  from  the  sun  when 
at  his  least  distance  is  greater  than  that 
received  by  him  when  at  his  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  in  nearly  the  proportion  of  9  to  4, 
or  is  more  than  twice  as  great.  This  is 
a  very  important  feature  in  the  economy 
of  the  planet,  regarded  at  any  rate  as  pos¬ 
sibly  the  abode  of  living  creatur*.  The 
corresponding  variation  in  our  earth’s 
case  is  too  small  to  enable  us  to  form  any 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  effects  of  so  mark¬ 
ed  a  change.  In  winter  the  sun’s  dis¬ 
tance  from  us  is  less  than  in  summer  in 
the  proportion  of  about  30  to  31,  and  his 
direct  heat  is  greater  in  our  northern 
winter  than  in  our  northern  summer  in 
about  the  proportion  of  16  to  15 — a  state¬ 
ment  which  may  porhaps  seem  less  per¬ 
plexing  (though  in  reality  unchanged)  if 
put  in  this  way  :  During  our  northern 
summer  we  receive  less  heat  than  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  same  latitudes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  receive  during  their 
summer,  in  the  proportion  of  about  15 
to  16.  We  do  not  notice  the  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  the  apparent  size  of  the 
sun  ;  but  we  should  certainly  do  so,  and 
we  should  notice  also  some  very  remark¬ 
able  changes  in  the  supply  of  light  and 


heat,  if  his  disc  looked  twice  as  large  at 
one  season  of  the  year  as  at  another. 

Even  in  the  case  pust  imagined,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  have  ample  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  change  seeing  that  it  would 
require  half  a  year,  or  182}  days,  for 
the  sun  to  change  his  face  from  its  larg¬ 
est  to  its  smallest  size.  Mercury,  how¬ 
ever,  travels  at  once  more  quickly  and  in 
a  smaller  path  around  the  central  sun.  In 
every  second  of  time  the  earth  sweeps 
over  a  distance  of  some  18^  miles  ;  but 
Mercury  rushes  in  the  same  time  over 
nearly  30  miles.  The  circuit  of  his  orbit 
is  but  about  two-hfths  that  of  our  earth’s. 

Sweeping  over  this  smaller  orbit  with  his 
greater  speed.  Mercury  completes  its  ■ 

circuit  in  a  little  less  than  ^  of  our 
days.  Thus  the  sun  passes  from  his 
fullest  glory  when  nearest  to  his  least  [j 

when  farthest  in  44  of  our  days,  or  little  -I 

more  than  six  weeks. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  sun  might  os¬ 
cillate  in  apparent  size — on  which  of 
course  depends  the  quantity  of  light  t 

and  heat  we  get  from  him — so  widely 
on  either  side  of  his  present  mean  asp)ect 
that  his  largest  would  be  twice  as  great 
as  his  least  disc  ;  and  yet  we  might  bear  I 

the  change.  There  have,  indeed,  been 
periods  in  the  earth’s  past  history,  : 

though  far  removed  in  years  from  the  | 

present  time,  when  the  sun’s  annual  |' 

range  of  apparent  size  was  largely  greater 
than  it  is  now  ;  yet  we  know  that  the  I, 

various  races  subsisting  on  the  earth  now  1 

are  descended  from  creatures  which  bore,  j 

without  being  destroyed,  the  annual  ! 

changes  of  temp)erature  which  must  then  ; ' 

have  taken  place.  We  might  bear  so 
great  a  degree  of  relative  change  even  if  !![ 

the  change  from  greatest  to  least  sup- 
ply  of  direct  solar  heat  were  completed  in 
six  weeks,  as  in  Mercury’s  case.  At  ij 

least  there  is  good  reason  for  suppiosing  ■ 

that  if  the  present  order  of  things  |j 

changed  to  that  imagined  order,  as  || 

slowly  as  the  actual  changes  have  taken  || 

place  in  the  past — these  changes  requir-  j  : 

mg  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  for  ji 

their  completion — the  different  races  in¬ 
habiting  the  earth  would  vary  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  that  case,  though  quite  px>s-  ‘ 

sibly  the  creatures  which  would  inhabit  I 

the  earth  when  the  imagined  changes 
were  effected  would  be  unlike  those  i: 
now  existing,  their  remote  progenitors.  Is 

yet  they  would  not  be  so  utterly  unlike  ji 
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that  their  relationship  to  present  races 
would  not  be  recognisable.  But  it  does 
not  seem  equally  possible  to  admit  that, 
even  in  the  enormous  intervals  of  time 
with  which  modem  science  has  to  deal  in 
considering  the  life  history  of  our  earth, 
creatures  such  as  we  are  familiar  with 
could  so  change  as  to  be  able  to  endure 
the  vicissitudes,  or  even  the  usual  order 
of  things  prevailing  in  the  planet  Mer¬ 
cury.  For  there  is  not  merely  in  that 
planet  a  rapid  change  from  a  sun  pour¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  a  sun 
pouring  twice  Jas  much  heat  directly 
upon  the  planet,  but  the  sun,  even  at  his 
mean  distance,  pours  seven  times  as 
much  heat  upon  each  square  mile  of  the 
planet’s  surface  as  upon  each  (similarly 
situated)  square  mile  of  the  surface  of 
our  own  earth.  The  actual  range  is 
from  a  supply  of  light  and  heat  about 
4^  times  greater  than  ours  to  a  supply 
dmost  10^  times  greater  than  ours.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  largeness  in  the 
amount  of  the  supply  would  of  itself 
suffice  to  render  Mercury  uninhabitable 
by  any  kind  of  animals  now  living  on 
the  earth,  or  even  by  any  that  we  could 
imagine  as  the  remote  descendants  (or 
progenitors,  it  matters  not  which  way 
we  take  our  range  in  time)  of  any  known 
animals.  When  to  the  enormous  abso¬ 
lute  supply  of  heat  we  add  the  wide 
range  of  variation  in  the  amount  di¬ 
rectly  received,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  amount  passes  from  maximum 
to  minimum  and  from  minimum  to  maxi¬ 
mum,  we  seem  almost  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  no  kind  of  living  crea¬ 
tures  which  we  can  even  conceive  could 
now  inhabit  the  small  world  which  trav¬ 
els  nearest  to  the  central  sun. 

Before,  however,  concluding  that  Mer¬ 
cury,  if  he  is  to  be  inhabited  at  all,  can 
only  be  so  when  ;the  lustre  and  heat  of 
the  Jsun  have  been  greatly  reduced — a 
state  of  things  which  must  not  be  looked 
for  until  after  millions  of  years  have 
elapsed — let  us  inquire  how  far  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  solar  heat  poured  upon 
Mercury  may  be  mitigated  perhaps  by 
atmospheric  peculiarities. 

At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  we  are 
perplexed  to  determine  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  the  planet’s  atmosphere  should  dif¬ 
fer  from  our  own,  in  order  to  make  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Mercurial  climates 
and  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  more 
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endurable.  Should  the  atmosphere  be 
rarer  or  denser  ?  If  rarer,  we  can  imagine 
that  something  like  an  Alpine  climate 
might  prevail  m  Mercury,  the  intensity 
of  the  solar  heat  being  mitigated  by  the 
coldness  of  the  tenuous  air ;  but  then 
we  have  the  effect  of  the  direct  rays  in¬ 
creased  in  consequence  of  the  tenuity  of 
the  air,  and  a  contrast  between  heat 
and  cold  introduced  which  would  be 
even  more  disastrous  than  the  contrast 
between  the  intense  heat  when  the  sun  is 
farthest  and  the  still  intenser  heat  when 
he  is  nearest.  "  We  must  not  deceive 
ourselves,”  to  quote  words  written  by 
us  eight  years  ago,  "by  inferring  that 
mere  rarity  of  atmosphere  can  compen¬ 
sate  fully  for  an  increased  intensity  of 
solar  heat.  It  is  not  true  that  the  climate 
of  a  place  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  or 
Himalayas  corresponds  to  that  of  a  re¬ 
gion  on  the  plain  which  has  an  atmosphere 
^ually  warm.  The  circumstances  are, 
in  fact,  wholly  different.*  On  the  plain 
there  is,  it  is  true,  the  same  amount  of 
heat  in  the  case  supposed  ;  but  the  air 
is  denser  and  more  moisture-laden  ;  the 
nights  are  warmer,  because  the  skies  are 
less  clear,  and  the  heat  escaping  from 
the  earth  is  intercepted  by  clouds  or  by 
the  transparent  aqueous  vapor  in  the 
air  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  not  so  great  a 
contrast  between  the  warmth  of  the  air 
and  the  direct  heat  of  the  solar  rays.  If 
the  atmosphere  of  Mercury,  therefore, 
be  excessively  rare,  as  some  have  sup¬ 
posed,  so  as  to  afford  an  Alpine  or 
Himalayan  climate  in  comparison  w'ith 
the  tremendous  heat  we  should  otherwise 
ascribe*  to  the  climate  of  the  planet,  there 
would  by  no  means  result  a  state  of 


*  A  similar  view  has  been  taken  by  the  in¬ 
genious  and  original  French  writer  rlamma- 
rion,  in  a  passage  (pp.  149-151  of  his  recently- 
published  work  Lit  Terns  du  Ciei),  beginning, 
‘  Nous  ne  devons  pas  nous  tromper  nous- 
m^mes  n^anmoins,  en  calculant  que  la'raret^ 
de  I'atmosph^  pourrait  k  elle  seule  compenser 
pleinement  I’augmentation  de  la  chaleur  solaire. 
II  ne  serait  pas  exact  dedire  que  le  climat  d’un 
point  situ6  sur  les  sommets  des  Andes  et  de 
1’ Himalaya  correspond^  tout  k fait  k  celui  d’une 
region  inf^rieure  qui  aurait  la  mSme  tempera¬ 
ture,  car  les  circonstances  sont  tres-difierentes,* 
and  so  forth,  sentence  after  sentence,  paragraph 
after  paragraph,  agreeing  so  closely  with  what 
we  had  ourselves  written  seven  years  earlier 
that  we  should  almost  have  imagined  M.  Flam- 
marion  was  borrowing  but  for  the  absence  of 
any  form  of  acknowledgment. 
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things  resembling  that  with  which  we 
are  familiar  on  earth.  We  must  not,  in 
our  anxiety  to  people  Mercury  with  crea¬ 
tures  such  as  we  know  of,  blind  our¬ 
selves  to  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
encountered.  We  cannot  thin  the  Mer¬ 
curial  air  without  adding  to  the  direct 
effects  of  the  sun  upon  the  Mercurial 
inhabitants.  Whether  in  this  way  we 
ncrease  the  habitability  of  the  planet 
may  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  that 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon 
the  tropical  regions  of  Mercury,  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  atmospheric  protection,  would 
produce  a  heat  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water.  It  will 
hardly  be  thought  that  an  intense  cold 
in  the  shade,  or  during  the  Mercurial 
night,  would  compensate  for  so  terrible 
a  heat.  In  fact,  this  view  of  the  Mer¬ 
curial  climate  would  lead  us  to  find  a 
close  resemblance  between  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  planet  and  the  unfortunates 
described  by  Dante  as  doomed  *  a 
soffrir  tormenti  e  caldi  e  gieli.’  It 
would  seem  hard  to  believe  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  organised  forms  under  such 
conditions,  unless  perhaps  such  ‘  micro¬ 
scopic  creatures  with  silicious  cover¬ 
ings  ’  as  Whewell  proposed  to  people 
Venus  with.” 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
gained  (as  it  appears  to  us)  by  assum¬ 
ing  that  Mercury  may  have  a  very  dense 
atmosphere  heavily  laden  (as  indeed  it 
could  not  fail  to  be)  with  moisture  and 
with  cloud  masses  of  various  kinds,  from 
the  nimbus  or  rain-cloud  to  the  lightest 
order  of  clouds,  the  feathery  cirrus. 

A  dense  atmosphere  ordinarily  causes 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  heat,  and 
a  diminution  in  the  range  of  change 
both  diurnal  and  annual.  The  latter 
effect — that  is,  the  tendency  to  general 
uniformity  of  temperature — is,  in  most 
cases  with  which  we  are  familiar  on 
earth,  a  favorable  one.  But  it  would 
hardly  be  favorable  if  the  temperature 
thus  uniformly  maintained  were  a  very 
high  one.  Suppose,  for  instance,  our 
atmosphere  were  twice  as  dense  as  it  is, 
and  (as  it  would  be  in  that  case)  very 
heavily  laden  with  moisture,  then  a  tem¬ 
perature  would  prevail,  in  the  temper¬ 
ate  and  torrid  zones,  such  as  no  race 
of  men  on  earth  could  endure  ;  but  if  to 
these  conditions  we  superadd  a  sun 
seven  times  as  powerful  as  ours,  we 


should  have  a  state  of  things  which 
would  be  very  mildly  describe  by  the 
word  ”  purgatorial”  The  temperature 
of  the  radiating  room  in  a  Turkish  ham- 
mams  would  be  coolness  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  which  would  prevail  during  the 
midday  hours  in  mid  latitudes ;  and 
this  heat  could  not  be  dry  heat,  like  that 
of  a  Turkish  bath,  but  would  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  action  of  masses  of  inten¬ 
sely  hot  vapor.  It  is  not  only  certain 
that  no  human  race  could  endure  such 
conditions  as  a  race,  but  no  human  being 
(as  men  are  constituted  now)  could  sur¬ 
vive  under  such  conditions  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  which  would  of  necessity  pre¬ 
vail  under  such  a  sun,  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  assumed  density,  would  be 
such  that  exposure  to  it  for  a  single  in¬ 
stant  would  destroy  any  human  being 
as  certainly  as  immersion  in  boiling 
water. 

But  it  seems  possible — barely  possi¬ 
ble,  however — that  a  planet  might  have 
an  atmosphere  so  constituted  as  to  re¬ 
main  almost  constantly  loaded  with 
heavy  masses  of  cloud,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  clouds  would  serve  as  a 
protection  from  the  sun’s  intense  heat. 
As  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  the 
only  climatic  effect  which  can  be  asso¬ 
ciated  “  with  the  frequent  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  aqueous  vapor  in 
the  air — or,  therefore,  with  an  ordinarily 
clouded  state  of  the  sky — is  that  of  a 
general  increase  of  heat.  But,  just  as 
we  know  that  a  cloudy  day  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily,  nor  even  commonly,  a  warm  day, 
it  may  well  be  that  an  atmosphere  so 
dense  as  to  be  at  all  times  cloud-laden 
serves  as  a  protection  from  the  sun’s 
intense  heat ;  so  that,  instead  of  assign¬ 
ing  dense  atmospheres  exclusively  to  the 
more  distant  planets,  as  some  astrono¬ 
mers  have  done,  we  might  be  led  to  see 
in  an  envelope  of  great  density  the  means 
of  defending  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury 
and  Venus  from  the  otherwise  unendura¬ 
ble  rays  of  their  near  neighbor  the  sun.” 

But  these  efforts  to  show  how  Mercury 
might  possibly  be  habitable  by  such  crea¬ 
tures  as  ourselves  are  based  on  the  tacit 
assumption  that  he  must  be  a  world  in¬ 
habited  by  such  creatures,  an  assump¬ 
tion  which  few  astronomers  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  would  consider  valid,  while  none 
would  consider  that  any  reasoning  re- 
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specting  the  actual  condition  of  the 
planet  could  safely  be  based  on  such 
an  assumption,  even  though  the  assump* 
tion  were  reasonable  and  probable  in  it> 
self.  Let  us  consider  what  evidence  we 
have  as  to  the  existence  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  around  Mercury. 

We  may,  not  unfairly,  consider  first  the 
^  priori  probabilities. 

Mercury,  as  one  of  the  primary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  solar  system,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  resembling  the  sun  himself  in 
general  constitution,  even  as  our  own 
earth  docs.  The  planet  was  probably 
formed  somewhat  later  than  our  own 
earth,  being  nearer  to  the  sun  ;  though 
it  should  be  noted  that,  according  to  the 
views  which  arc  beginning  to  prevail  re¬ 
specting  the  development  of  the  solar 
system,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
regarding  proximity  to  the  sun  as  an 
evidence  of  relative  youth.  As  a  much 
smaller  planet  than  the  earth.  Mercury 
has  probably  passed  far  more  quickly 
through  the  various  stages  of  planetary 
life  ;•  and  if  the  two  planets  Terra  and 


*  It  it  not  commonly  known  (we  were  not 
ourselves  aware  of  it  until  long  after  we  had 
been  independently  led  to  the  same  conclusion) 
that  Newton  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  to  show  that  the  larger  a  planet  is 
the  longer  will  be  the  various  stages  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  planet.  **  For  a  globe  of  iron,” 
he  says,  ”  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  exposed  r^ 
hot  to  the  open  air,  will  scarcely  lose  all  its  heat 
in  an  hour’s  time  ;  but  a  greater  globe  would 
retain  its  heat  longer  in  the  proportion  of  its 
diameter,  because  the  surface  (in  proportion 
to  which  it  is  cooled  by  the  contact  of  the  am¬ 
bient  air)  is  in  that  proportion  less  in  respect  of 
the  quantity  of  the  included  hot  maner.” 
(His  meaning  here  may  best  be  illustrated  by 
example.  If  the  larger  globe  has  a  diameter 
twice  as  great  as  the  smaller,  it  has  a  surface 
four  times  as  great,  a  volume  eight  times  as 
great ;  so  that  it  has  eight  times  as  much  heat 
to  part  with  ;  but,  instead  of  having  a  surface 
eight  times  as  great,  as  it  should  have  in  order 
to  part  with  its  eightfold  supply  of  heat  in  the 
same  time,  it  has  a  surface  only  four  times  as 
great,  or  half  as  great  only  as  it  should  be  for 
that  to  happen.  In  Newton’s  words,  the  surface 
of  the  larger  is  in  this  proportion— or  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  diameter — ^iess  in  respect  of  the 
quantity  of  the  included  hot  matter.)  **  And, 
therefore,”  Newton  proceeds,  ”  a  globe  of  red- 
hot  iron  equal  to  our  earth — that  is,  about  40,- 
000,000  feet  in  diameter — would  scarcely  cool 
in  an  equal  number  of  days,  or  in  above  50,000 
years.  But  I  suspect  that  the  duration  of  heat 
may,  on  account  <d  some  latent  causes,  increase 
in  a  yet  less  proportion  than  that  of  the  di¬ 
ameter  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  that  the  true 
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Mercury  had  begun  life  in  the  same  era 
and  nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  we  might 
safely  assume  that  Mercury  had  reached 
a  much  later  stage  of  planetary  develop¬ 
ment.  But  as  it  seems  quite  possible 
that  Mercury  may  have  begun  planetary 
life  far  later — even  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years  later — than  our  earth, 
it  is  possible  that  Mercury  may  be  very 
little  more  advanced  in  development 
than  the  earth,  or  may  be  in  the  same 
stage,  or  may  even  be  a  far  younger 
planet  in  condition  as  well  as  in  years. 
Hence  we  are  in  a  position  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  the  question  of  relative  age, 
and  must  look  for  direct  evidence  on 
this  special  point  and  on  all  questions 
which  depend  upon  it. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  the  globe 
of  Mercury  is  equal,  so  far  as  can  at 
present  be  determined,  to  about  seven- 
hundredths  of  the  earth’s  mass.  Assum¬ 
ing  his  diameter  to  be  about  3,300  miles, 
his  volume  would  be  about  63-thou¬ 
sandths  of  the  earth’s,  so  that  his  den¬ 
sity  would  be  greater  than  hers  by  about 
one-tenth.  But  some  measurements  of 
his  globe  would  make  his  volume  larger 
and  his  density  about  the  same  as  the 
earth’s.  His  surface  is  about  one-sixth 
of  the  earth’s.  Now,  his  mass  is  about 
one-fourteenth  of  hers,  so  that,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  mass  of  his  atmosphere  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 
earth’s,  one-fourteenth  the  quantity  of 
air  surrounding  our  globe  could  be 
spread  round  the  globe  of  Mercury,  the 
surface  of  which  is  much  greater  than  a 
fourteenth,  being  nearly  a  sixth,  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  There  would  be 
less  air,  then,  over  each  square  mile  of 
Mercury’s  surface  in  the  proportion  of  six 
to  fourteen,  or  three  to  seven.  But  this 
air,  three-sevenths  only  in  amount  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  assumption,  is  drawn  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  surface  of  Mercury  by 
a  much  smaller  gravitating  force  than  is 
exerted. upon  our  own  air.  Gravity  in 
Mercury  is  about  nine-twentieths  only 
of  terrestrial  gravity.  Taking  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  into  account,  we  And  that. 


proportion  was  investigated  by  experiments.” 
Such  experiments  have  shown  that  the  period 
required  for  the  cooling  of  a  globe  of  t^-hot 
iron  as  large  as  the  earth  would  be  several 
thousand  times  longer  than  that  deduced  in  the 
above  rough  manner  by  Newton.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  reasoning  is  sound  enough. 
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on  the  assumption  we  have  made,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  sea-level  of 
Mercury  would  be  less  than  one-fifth 
(nine-twentieths  of  three-sevenths)  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  our  sea-level. 
The  mercurial  barometer  on  the  planet 
Mercury  would  stand  only  at  about  six 
inches,  corresponding  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  a  height  of  more  than  eight 
miles  above  the  sea-level,  or  far  higher 
than  the  height  reached  by  Coxwell  and 
Glaisher,  when  Glaisher  fainted  and 
Coxwell  had  barely  strength  left  to  draw 
with  his  teeth  (his  hands  being  powerless) 
the  valve  string  of  his  balloon. 

The  assumption  here  made  may  be 
very  remote  from  the  truth.  Still  it 
seems  the  most  probable  that  can  be 
made.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  it  is 
utterly  improbable.  No  one  can  imagine 
that  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  on  any 
planet  bears  to  that  on  our  own  earth  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  proportion  that  the  mass 
of  that  planet  bears  to  the  earth’s.  Yet 
the  supposition  is  still  the  most  proba¬ 
ble  that  we  can  make.  In  guessing  be¬ 
forehand  where  a  bullet  aimed  at  a  tar¬ 
get  will  fall,  the  most  probable  definite 
assumption  we  can  make  (whatever  the 
skill  of  the  rifleman  may  be)  is  that 
the  central  point  of  the  bull’s-eye  will 
be  struck — assuming  always  that  we 
know  of  no  cause  tending  to  cause  the 
bullet  to  fall  on  one  side  rather  than  on 
another  of  that  point.  The  chance  that 
that  precise  point  will  be  struck  may  be, 
and  generally  is,  exceedingly  small ;  but 
it  is  not  quite  so  small  in  any  case  (de¬ 
spite  the  joke  commonly  made  that  the 
safest  place  in  front  of  a  bad  marksman 
is  the  pK)int  he  aims  at)  as  the  chance 
that  any  other  definite  point  will  be 
struck.  And  precisely  as  the  region 
where,  in  the  long  run,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  bullets  would  fall  would  be  the 
region  surrounding  the  central  point,  so 
in  the  case  of  assumptions  such  as  we 
have  made  above,  though  it  is  utterly  un¬ 
likely  that  any  given  assumption  would 
be  precisely  fulfilled,  yet  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere 
near  the  mean  assumption  than  that  it 
is  far  removed  from  that  assumption. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  question  (un¬ 
fortunately  for  our  reliance  on  such  rea¬ 
soning)  but  it  may  be  very  far  removed. 

Still  it  seems  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury,  though 


it  may  not  be  so  rare  as  our  assumption 
would  make  it,  is  at  least  far  rarer  than 
the  earth’s  atmosphere. 

The  telesjcopic  evidence  we  have  on 
this  point  is  satisfactory  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Mercurial  atmosphere  of  ap¬ 
preciable  density,  but  is  not  sufficient 
to  supply  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  atmosphere  is  rarer  or 
denser  than  our  earth’s. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  satisfac¬ 
torily  shown  that  there  is  a  twilight  circle 
on  Mercury.  For  the  light  on  Mer¬ 
cury’s  disc,  when  this  is  seen  as  a  cres¬ 
cent,  half,  or  gibbous  moon,  fades  off 
in  such  a  way  towards  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  dark  and  illumined  portions 
as  to  correspond  better  with  the  effects 
of  atmospheric  diffusion  than  with  those 
due  merely  to  the  direction  in  which  sun¬ 
light  falls  on  different  pkarts  of  the  globe. 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  light  spreads 
farther  than  it  would  if  there  were  no 
atmosphere,  or  only  a.  very  rare  atmos¬ 
phere.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
observation  showing  that  the  fine  sickle 
of  light,  as  Mercury  approaches  the 
sun’s  place  in  the  sky  (or  what  is  tech¬ 
nically  called  inferior  conjunction),  ex¬ 
tends  gradually  farther  and  farther  round 
until  it  forms  a  complete  circle,  as  has 
been  noted  by  Professor  Lyman,  in 
the  case  of  Venus.  Until  an  observation 
of  this  kind  has  .been  made  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  existence  of  a 
tolerably  dense  atmosphere  round  Mer¬ 
cury  has  been  absolutely  demonstrated 
by  this  method  of  telescopic  observation. 
Still  there  are  few  astronomers  who  en¬ 
tertain  any  doubts  that  the  aspect  of 
Mercury,  especially  in  his  crescent  form, 
indicates  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere 
of  considerable  extent  and  density. 

Next  it  ,has  been  noticed  that  when 
Mercury  crosses  the  face  of  the  sun,  or 
is  in  transit,  the  black  disc  of  the  planet 
occasionally  appears  to  be  surrounded 
by  an  arc  or  fringe,  rather  darker,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  observers,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  somewhat  brighter,  than 
the  sun’s  disc,  on  which,  as  on  a  bright 
background,  the  planet  is  projected. 

Although  accounts  vary  greatly  as  re¬ 
gards  this  fringe  around  Mercury  in 
transit,  most  observers  failing  utterly  to 
see  it,  while  some  see  it  dark  and  others 
bright,  we  must  not  too  hastily  reject  the 
phenomenon  as  a  mere  optical  illusion. 
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The  fact  that  so  skilful  an  observer  of 
the  sun  as  Dr.  Huggins  not  only  noticed 
the  ring  as  an  arc  of  somewhat  brighter 
light  than  that  of  the  sun’s  disc,  but 
noted  it  as  conspicuous  even  when  he 
used  the  strongest  darkening-glasses, 
seems  unmistakably  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  real  phenomenon.  We  can  very  well 
understand  that  at  different  times  the 
atmosphere  of  Mercury  may  produce 
different  effects.  At  one  time  its  absorp¬ 
tive  action  may  be  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  circumstance  that  its  re¬ 
fractive  action  brings  into  view  light 
from  brighter  parts  of  the  sun  than  lie 
immediately  behind  the  planet.  In  that 
case  the  ring  would  appear  rather 
brighter  than  the  solar  background.  At 
other  times  the  absorptive  action  would 
not  be  compensated  in  this  way,  and 
then  the  ring  would  appear  darker  than 
the  solar  background.  At  other  times 
the  compensation  would  be  so  nearly 
exact  that  the  ring  would  be  appreciably 
of  the  same  brightness  as  the  solar  back¬ 
ground,  and  so  would  not  be  recognis¬ 
able.  At  all  times  the  phenomenon 
would  be  difficult  to  recognise,  so  that 
we  can  quite  well  understand  why  many 
telescopists  fail  to  perceive  the  ring  at 
the  very  time  when  some  more  clear¬ 
sighted  observer  has  noted  it.  Thus 
when  Huggins  saw  the  ring  around  Mer¬ 
cury  on  November  5,  1868,  no  other  ob¬ 
server  perceived  the  appendage  ;  in  fact, 
whereas  Huggins,  when  not  looking  for 
it,  noticed  the  ring,  some  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  it  who  searched  specially  for  it 
with  the  expectation,  and  in  some  sense 
with  the  hope,  that  it  might  be  discern¬ 
ible.  Thus  M.  Flammarion  (on  all  of 
whose  observations,  however,  we  feel 
disposed  to  look  with  some  degree  of 
doubt)  remarks  of  Huggins’s  observa¬ 
tion,  “  Combien  la  vision  humaine  est 
singuli^re  !  Pendant  que  M.  Huggins 
observait  en  Angleterre  ce  passage  de 
Mercure  devant  le  soleil,  ie  I’observais 
i  Paris,  comme  je  I’ai  dejk  dit,  avec 
toute  I’attention  possible  egalement,  et 
je  n’ai  pu  apercevoir  ni  point  lumineux 
ni  trace  d’atmosph^re.  Et  cependant 
je  les  cherchais  avec  une  id^e  pr^con^ue. 
Cela  ne  veut  point  dire  que  I’astronome 
anglais  et  tous  ses  pr^d^cesseurs  se 
soient  tromp>^s ;  mais  ces  differences 
nous  apprennent  A  ne  pas  nous  fier  k  la 
vue  dans  certains  cas  sp^ciaux,  comme 
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dans  ceux  o^  le  contraste  joue  un  grand 
r6le.  Non-sculement  la  vue,  la  sensation 
de  la  ratine,  le  jugement,  different  d’un 
observateur  k  I’autre,  mais  I’instrument 
employe  entre  lui-meme  pour  une  large 
part  dans  les  rdsultats  de  I’observation. 
Le  passage  de  Mercure  du  5  novembre 
1868  a  et6  observe  par  plus  de  cinquante 
astronomes,  en  France,  en  Angleterre, 
en  Allemagne,  en  Russie,  en  Italie,  en 
Espagne,  et  M.  Huggins  est  le  seul  qui 
ait  vu  I’aureole  et  le  point  lumineux.” 

The  most  satisfactory  evidence  we 
have,  however,  respecting  the  existence 
of  an  atmosphere  around  Mercury  is 
that  derived  from  spectroscopic  analysis. 
The  evidence  is  of  the  same  nature,  and 
would  seem  to  be  almost  as  satisfactory 
in  character,  as  that  afforded  in  the  case 
of  Mars.  The  light  we  get  from  a  planet 
is  of  course  reflected  sunlight,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  spectrum  of  a  planet  shows 
the  rainbow-tinted  streak  crossed  by 
dark  lines  which  we  have  as  the  spectrum 
of  the  sun.  This  is  the  spectrum  be¬ 
longing  to  a  glowing  solid  liquid  or 
much  compressed  vaporous  mass  shining 
through  vapors,  which,  though  abso¬ 
lutely  in  a  state  of  intense  heat,  are  yet 
relatively  cool  ;  though  of  course  no  one 
supposes  Mercury  himself  to  be  a  body 
of  this  sort,  or  to  shine  through  an  at¬ 
mospheric  envelope  so  constituted.  But 
the  sunlight  which  comes  to  us  from 
Mercury,  thoueh  in  the  main  it  can  tell 
us  only  about  the  sun,  has  yet  something 
to  tell  us  of  what  has  hap|>ened  to  its 
rays  in  their  progress  through  the 
atmosphere  of  Mercury.  When  the  sun’s 
rays  pass  through  the  denser  and  more 
moisture-laden  parts  of  our  own  atmos¬ 
phere,  they  tell  us,  when  forming  a  spec¬ 
trum,  of  their  passage  through  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  vapor  of  water  ;  for  they 
show  certain  dusky  bands  which  are 
either  wanting  altogether,  or  much  less 
conspicuous,  in  the  spectrum  of  a  high 
sun.  Now,  in  the  spectrum  of  Mercury 
these  bands  are  sometimes  (not  always) 
seen,  and  this  too  when  Mercury  is  so 
high  above  the  horiron  that  the  bands 
cannot  be  caused  by  moisture  in  our 
own  air.  We  learn,  then,  two  things — 
not  only  has  Mercury  an  atmosphere, 
but  there  is  water  also  on  his  globe  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  load  that  at¬ 
mosphere  heavily  with  aqueous  vapor. 

We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the 
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mistrJce  of  supposing  that  of  necessity  existing  on  the  planet  s  surface  can  es- 
the  atmosphere  of  Mercury,  even  at  the  cape  evaporation  at  Mercurial  midday, 
times  when  these  bands  are  seen,  is  We  may  apply  to  Mercury  now,  almost 


more  heavily  laden  with  moisture  than 
our  own  air.  It  has  been  too  hastily 
concluded  that,  because  these  bands  are 
seen  in  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  light 
of  Mercury  as  a  whole,  whereas  they 
are  only  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum  when 
the  sun’s  rays  pass  through  the  deepest 
parts  of  our  own  air,  Mercury’s  entire 
atmosphere  exerts  as  great  an  absorptive 
action  in  this  way  as  our  own  air  at  a 
maximum.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  rays  from  Mercury  have  passed  not 
once  but  twice  through  the  atmosphere 
of  .Mercury,  and  that  the  light  from  a 
considerable  portion  |of  his  illuminated 
disc  has  even  passed  twice  through  the 
densest  p^  of  his  atmosphere.  Then, 
again,  the  same  rays  have  passed  also 
through  our  own  air,  and  though  on 
these  occasions  Mercury  has  not  been 
so  low  down  that  the  rays  have  passed 
through  the  deepest  parts  of  our  air,  yet, 
as  he  is  never  seen  shining  high  above 
the  horizon,  and  can  indeed  only  be 
studied  with  advantage,  so  far  as  his  light 
is  concerned,  when  but  little  raised 
above  the  horizon,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
absorption  exerted  by  his  own  atmos* 
phere,  during  the  double  passage  of  the 
solar  rays  through  it,  must  be  appreci¬ 
ably  reinforced  by  the  absorptive  action 
of  our  own  atmosphere.  Add  to  these 
considerations  the  well-known  circum¬ 
stance  that  variations  of  tint  are  always 
more  clearly  to  be  recognised  when  ^1 
the  tints  under  examination  have  been 
proportionately  reduced  in  brightness, 
than  they  could  be  before  such  reduc¬ 
tion,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  bands  can  be  more  readily  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  spectrum  of  the  horizontal 
moon  (though  she  has  no  atmosphere) 
than  in  that  of  the  horizontal  sun,  and 
we  perceive  that  the  visibility  of  these 
bands  in  the  spectrum  of  Mercury 
affords  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  plan¬ 
et’s  atmosphere  is  more  heavily  laden 
with  the  vapor  of  water  than  our  own 
atmosphere. 

That  the  air  of  Mercury  is  thus  heav¬ 
ily  laden  with  moisture  seems,  however, 
in  itself  likely  enough.  The  intense  heat 
poured  by  the  sun  upon  Mercury  must 
cause  enormous  evaporation.  In  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  water 


unchanged,  the  reasoning  applied  by 
Newton  {Princi^ia,  bk.  iii.  prop,  viii.) 
— “  Our  water,  if  it  were  removed  to  the 
orb  of  Mercury,  would  quickly  fly  away 
in  vapor  ;  for  the  light  of  the  sun,  to 
which  his  heat  is  proportional,  is  seven 
times  denser  ^in  the  orb  of  Mercury 
than  with  us,  and  by  the  thermometer 
1  have  found  that  a  sevenfold  heat  of 
our  summer  sun  will  make  water  boil  ” 
— though  we  cannot  adopt  the  conclu¬ 
sion  which  Newton  so  confidently  ac¬ 
cepts,  viz,  that  the  materials,  solid  and 
liquid,  of  which  Mercury  is  composed 
must  therefore  be  very  different  from 
the  substances  with  which  we  are  fami¬ 
liar.  "  Nor  are  we  to  doubt,”  said  New¬ 
ton,  ”  that  the  matter  of  Mercury  is 
adapted  to  its  heat,  and  is  therefore 
more  dense  than  the  matter  of  our  earth, 
since  in  a  denser  matter  the  operations 
of  nature  require  a  stronger  heat.”  We 
now  know  that  we  are  'v&ry  greatly  to 
doubt  this  seemingly  safe  inference,  or 
rather  that  it  is  most  certainly  unsound. 

Looking  around  for  any  further  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  the  atmosphere  of 
Mercury,  and  the  moisture  certunly 
present  in  it  at  times,  and  probably  al¬ 
ways  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  we  find 
ourselves  led  to  consider  one  point  to 
which  (so  far  as  we  know)  we  were  the 
first  to  direct  attention.  If  Mercury 
were  generally  enwrapped  in  great 
masses  of  cloud  like  the  cumulus  clouds 
of  our  summer  skies,  or  indeed  in  clouds 
of  any  known  form,  it  is  certain  that  his 
lustre  under  the  solar  rays  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  if  he  were  a  body 
like  our  own  earth  or  Mars,  only  par¬ 
tially  enveloped  in  clouds,  or,  like  the 
moon,  entirely  cloudless.  We  know  that 
clouds  reflect  much  more  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  them  than  a  rock  sur¬ 
face,  even  than  the  whitest  sandstones, 
and  very  much  more  light  than  is  re¬ 
flected  (we  speak  throughout  of  scat¬ 
tered  reflection,  of  course)  from  grey  and 
brown  rock  surfaces.  Clouds,  in  fact, 
reflect  more  light,  or,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  are  whiter,  than  any  known  natu¬ 
ral  substance  except  driven  snow  ;  and 
according  to  some  estimates,  the  white¬ 
ness  of  a  cloud  surface  is  equal,  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  illumination. 
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to  that  of  lately  fallen  snow.  Probably 
cloud  reflects  diffusedly  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it, 
snow  reflecting  nearly  four-fifths.  But 
white  sandstone  does  not  reflect  quite 
one-fourth,  clay  marl  reflects  but  three- 
twentieths,  quartz  porphyry  about  a 
tenth,  and  dark  grey  syenite  only  about 
a  thirteenth  of  the  light  which  falls  upon 
it.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no  very  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  determine,  from  the  amount 
of  light  reflected  by  Mercury  to  us, 
whether  the  planet  has  a  surface  almost 
entirely  cloud-covered,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  surface  rather  resembling  th$ 
moon’s.  For  if  the  planet  were  entirely 
cloud-covered  it  would  reflect  three- 
fourths  of  the  light  which  falls  on  it, 
whereas  if  the  surface  were  constituted 
exactly  like  the  moon’s  it  would  reflect 
only  about  a  sixth  of  the  light  falling  on 
it.  In  the  former  case  Mercury  would 
shine  with  four  and  a  half  times  as  much 
lustre  as  in  the  latter  case  ;  and  so  great 
a  difference  as  this  would  be  readily  re¬ 
cognisable  even  in  so  delicate  an  obser¬ 
vation  as  the  measurement  of  a  planet’s 
total  lustre,  or  rather  its  comparison  with 
the  lustre  of  other  sources  of  light. 

Now,  it  so  chances  that  the  light  of 
Jupiter  has  been  very  carefully  meas¬ 
ured,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  which  this  planet  would  reflect  if  it 
were  entirely  enwrapped  in  dense  masses 
of  cloud.  IJius,  if  we  can  ’compare  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Mercury  when  they  hap{>en  to 
be  near  each  other  upon  the  sky,  then, 
taking  fully  into  account  the  size  of  each 
planet,  their  distances  from  the  sun  and 
from  our  earth,  and  so  forth,  we  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  Mercury’s  lustre  cor¬ 
responds  more  nearly  to  what  he  would 
have  if  cloud-covert,  or  to  what  he 
would  have  if  his  visible  surface  were 
like  our  terrestrial  rocks.  I  was  able, 
on  February  23,  1868,  to  make  a  com¬ 
parison  of  this  kind.  The  two  planets 
Mercury  and  Jupiter  were  very  close  to¬ 
gether  (on  the  sky,  of  course,  not  in 
reality).  Mercury  ting  nearly  at  his 
brightest,  whereas  Jupiter,  then  nearly 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  was  consid¬ 
erably  less  bright  than  when  in  oppo¬ 
sition — that  is,  shining  highest  above  the 
horizon  at  midnight.  Now,  it  could 
be  readily  calculated  that  under  these 
conditions  the  lustre  of  Mercury  should 
have  surpassed  that  of  Jupiter  fully  as  3 
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to  2  ;  but  in  reality  Jupiter  shone  far 
more  brightly  at  the  time  than  Mercury.* 
The  inference  is  obvious.  Mercury’s 
surface  cannot  be  to  a  great  extent  cov¬ 
ered  by  clouds,  but  must  for  the  most 
part  be  either  land  or  water.  We  must, 
then,  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  intense 
heat  of  the  Mercurial  sun  is  mitigated  by 
the  interposition  of  unbroken  envelopes 
of  clouds. 

When  we  consider  other  relations  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mercury — the  length  of  his 
year,  the  nature  of  his  rotation,  both  as 
affecting  diurnal  and  annual  phenomena, 
and  so  forth — we  find  little  to  encourage 
the  idea  that  he  can  at  present  be  the 
abode  of  any  forms  of  life  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with  on  earth. 

We  have  already  considered  the  effect 
of  the  shortness  of  the  Mercurial  year  in 
intensifying,  by  making  more  rapid,  the 
changes  in  the  supply  of  solar  light  and 
heat ;  but  its  effect  in  connection  with 
seasonal  changes  must  be  still  more 
marked.  It  appears,  from  observations 
made  by  Schroter,  that  Mercury  turns 
upon  an  axis  inclined  fully  70  degrees 
from  uprightness  to  the  plane  in  which 
Mercury  travels.  The  corresponding 
inclination  in  our  earth’s  case  amounts, 
as  everyone  knows,  to  about  23^^  de¬ 
grees  only  ;  and  to  this  inclination  our 
seasons  are  due.  If  the  inclination  were 
greater,  the  variation  of  the  seasons 
would  be  greater.  The  sun’s  midday 
elevation,  at  any  place  on  the  earth, 
ranges  during  the  year  from  23^  degrees 
above  to  23^  degrees  below  its  mean 
value,  or  through  47  degrees  in  all,  cor¬ 
responding  to  rather  more  than  half  the 


*  M.  Flammarion  made  a  similar  observation 
six  days  earlier — viz.  on  the  evening  of  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1868.  "  On  that  day,"  he  says,  in  the 

recently  published  work  from  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  "  the  two  planets  were  close  to¬ 
gether  on  the  sky  (in  perspective),  and  though 
Jupiter  was  far  removed  from  his  epoch  of 
greatest  brightness,  yet  Mercury,  which  was 
exactly  at  his  brightest,  was  far  less  brilliant 
than  Jupiter.  At  the  same  time  Venus  was 
aiso  close  by  those  two  planets.  She  eclipsed 
both"  (in  the  poetical,  not  the  astronomical 
sense,  of  course)  "  by  her  intense  white  lustre  ; 
beside  Jupiter  she  produced  the  same  effect  as 
an  electric  light  b^de  an  ordinary  gas  flame 
(btc  <U  gat).  She  shone  with  light  as  white  and 
limpid  as  that  of  a  lustrous  diamond  ;  Jupiter's 
was  yellowish  and  almost  red  ;  Mercury's  less 
brilliant  still  than  Jupiter's,  and  more  ruddy." 
These  peculiarities  of  color  are  very  significant. 
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range  from  horiaon  to  the  point  over¬ 
head.  By  this  considerable  amount  does 
the  midday  elevation  of  the  summer  sun 
exceed  that  of  the  winter  sun.  In  Mer¬ 
cury  the  corresponding  range  would  be 
twice  70  degrees,  or  140  degrees,  if  there 
were  room  for  such  a  range.  But  of 
course  in  most  latitudes  there  cannot  be, 
for  this  range  corres|K>nds  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  distance  from  the 
southern  horizon  across  the  point  over¬ 
head  to  the  northern  horizon. 

There  is,  however,  another,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  simpler,  way  of  viewing  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  summer  of  our  hemisphere 
the  earth  presents  towards  the  sun  a 
face  on  which  the  north  p>ole  is  well 
brought  into  his  view,  the  whole  of  the 
arctic  regions,  extending  for  a  distance 
of  23^  degrees  from  the  pole  all  round  it, 
being  at  midsummer  fully  in  the  sun’s 
view,  and  the  antarctic  regions  of  similar 
extent  hidden  from  the  sun’s  rays.  At 
midwinter  of  our  hemisphere  the  antarc¬ 
tic  regions  are  in  view,  and  the  arctic 
out  of  view,  of  the  solar  orb.  Now,  in 
Mercury’s  case  the  same  state  of  things 
prevails,  but  at  intervals  of  44  days  in¬ 
stead  of  182I,  while  the  arctic  and  ant¬ 
arctic  regions,  instead  of  extending  only 
degrees  from  the  pK)les,  extend  70 
degrees  from  them,  or  to  within  20  de¬ 
grees  of  the  planet’s  equator.  Over 
these  two  enormous  p>ortions  of  the  plan¬ 
et’s  surface  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  arctic  regions  presents  itself — viz. 
there  is  no  night  at  midsummer  and 
no  day  at  midwinter.  But  the  day  in  these 
arctic  regions  is  something  very  different 
from  the  day  in  our  arctic  regions.  Not 
only  does  the  enormous  sun  of  Mercu¬ 
rial  skies  blaze  above  the  horizon  for  the 
whole  day,  but  it  attains  at  midday  in 
the  polar  regions,  and  for  a  distance  of 
40  degrees  all  round  the  pole,  a  height 
of  more  than  70  degrees  (8  degrees 
higher  than  our  summer  sun  at  midday), 
while  at  nominal  midnight  in  these  por¬ 
tions  of  the  arctic  regions  the  sun  is 
never  I  lower  than  30  degrees.  As  for 
the  remainder  of  the  arctic  regions,  we 
shall  presently  consider  their  fortunes 
more  particularly. 

Turn  next  to  the  regions  around  the 
equator.  To  a  distance  of  70  degrees  on 
either  side  of  the  equator,  or  to  within 
20  degrees  of  the  poles,  we  have  the 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  torrid 
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zone — viz.  the  sun  twice  in  the  year  ver¬ 
tically  overhead  at  noon.  The  midday 
sun  of  Mercury  must  be  a  tremendous 
phenomenon,  and  to  support  its  fiery 
blaze  living  creatures  should  be  well 
adapted  to  endure  intense  heat.  A  very 
few  minutes  of  its  action  would  kill  the 
strongest  living  man.  But  there  is  a  mid 
interval  between  the  recurrences  of  these 
midday  terrors,  during  which  the  mid¬ 
day  sun  is  very  low  and  a  quite  different 
state  of  things  must  prevail.  At  the 
equator  in  winter  and  summer  (nominal, 
of  course,  for  at  the  equator  of  a  planet  V 
spring  and  autumn  are  always  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  intensest  heat)  the  midday  sun 
has  an  elevation  of  only  about  20  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  it  should  seem  that  any  at¬ 
mospheric  arrangement  by  which  the 
intense  heat  of  a  vertical  sun  would  be 
rendered  endurable  in  Mercury  would 
make  the  days  of  summer  and  winter  at 
the  equator  intensely  cold.  Not,  indeed, 
that  they  can  be  imagined  cold  to  crea¬ 
tures  such  as  we  are,  but  to  creatures 
capable  of  enduring  unscathed  the 
blaze  of  a  vertical  Mercurial  sun  they 
would  appear  so.  Now,  the  change 
from  intensest  heat  to  the  next  cold  sea¬ 
son  is  completed  in  three  weeks  only  of 
our  time.  Certainly  very  strong  consti¬ 
tutions  must  be  required  to  support 
changes  so  vast  and  so  rapid. 

But  it  is  only  at  the  equator  itself  of 
Mercury,  or  close  to  it,  that  no  greater 
changes  than  these  have  to  be  endured, 
if  indeed  there  are  living  creatures  on 
Mercury.  VVe  have  seen  that  in  the  po¬ 
lar  regions  there  is  an  intense  summer 
heat,  lasting  throughout  the  entire  day, 
while  at  midwinter,  only  six  weeks 
later,  the  sun  does  not  rise  above  the 
horizon  or  even  approach  it,  during  the 
whole  day — or  rather  during  the  tw’enty- 
four  hours.  This  involves,  of  course, 
a  change  much  more  terrible  than  that 
which  occurs  along  the  equatorial  zone, 
though  not  quite  so  rapid  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  creatures  in  the 
remotest  degree  resembling  any  we  know 
of  could  bear  such  rapid  alternations  of 
intense  heat  and  cold.  But  the  zones, 
fully  fifty  degrees  wide,  where  the  torrid 
zone  overlaps  the  arctic  regions,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  desirable  abodes  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  ideas  ;  for  here  the  character¬ 
istic  properties  of  both  arctic  and  torrid 
regions  are  combined.  Twice  in  each 
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year  there  is  a  vertical  midday  sun  ;  at 
one  season  in  each  year  there  is  no  day, 
and  at  another  season  there  is  no  night, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  And  all  these  vicissitudes  occur 
in  a  year  lasting  three  days  less  than  one 
of  our  seasons ! 

Unless  we  adopt  the  fanciful  notion 
once  thrown  out,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mercury  are  exceedingly  mercurial  in 
their  habits,  passing  from  one  zone  to 
another  as  the  sun's  elevation  changes, 
so  as  always  to  occupy  regions  where 
there  is  neither  excessive  heat  nor  exces¬ 
sive  cold,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that 
this  planet  can  at  present  be  the  abode  of 
life.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  life  would  be  pleas¬ 
ant  on  Mercury  even  after  a  few  millions 
of  years  have  passed  and  the  sun’s  globe 
has  cooled  down  to  about  one-seventh  of 
its  present  temperature  (in  which  state 
he  would  supply  Mercury  with  as  much 
heat  as  we  at  present  receive).  The 
peculiarities  of  the  seasons  described 
above  would  still  remain,  for  we  know  of 
no  force  competent  to  greatly  change 
the  position  of  the  polar  axis  of  a  planet, 
whether  by  a  displacement  of  the  entire 
lanet  through  some  external  shock,  or 
y  the  action  of  internal  forces  displac¬ 
ing  the  crust  of  the  planet. 

If  indeed  there  is  any  planet  in  which 
volcanic  changes  (or,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  Vulcanian  forces)  might  effect  a 
considerable  change  in  the  position  of 
the  polar  axis,  it  is  Mercury  ;  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  observations  made  by  Schroter, 
this  planet  would  appear  to  have  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  or  high  table-lands  rising 
above  his  mean  level  (his  sea-level,  if  he 
have  any)  fully  fourteen  miles,  which 
would  correspond  to  a  height  of  more 
than  thirty  miles  on  our  earth.  Com¬ 
pared  with  such  mountains  our  Hima¬ 
layas  and  Andes  are  only  hills.  But 
even  mountains  so  enormous,  and  Vul¬ 
canian  forces  competent  to  upheave  large 
tracts  now  below  the  Mercurial  seas  to 
as  great  a  height,  or  even  greater, 
would  account  for  only  slight  displace¬ 
ments  of  the  polar  axis  of  Mercury  ;  and 
a  very  great  displacement  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  Mercurial  seasons 
resemble  in  range  and  character  those  of 
our  own  earth. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 


one  phenomenon  of  Mercury,  if  real, 
might  fairly  be  regarded  as  indicating 
Vulcanian  energies  compared  with  which 
those  of  our  own  earth,  or  even  those 
which  we  have  imagined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  would  be  as  the  puny  forces 
of  a  child  compared  with  the  energy 
of  a  giant.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
a  certain  bright  spot  seen  on  the  black 
disc  of  Mercury,  when  the  planet  is  in 
transit,  indicates  some  sort  of  illumina¬ 
tion  either  of  the  surface  of  the  planet 
or  in  its  atmosphere.  In  its  atmosphere 
it  can  scarcely  be ;  nor  could  any 
auroral  streamers  on  Mercury  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  the  necessary  intensity 
of  lustre.  If  the  surface  of  Mercury 
were  glowing  with  the  light  thus  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  seen,  then  it  can 
readily  be  shown  that  over  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  that  surface 
must  glow  with  an  intensity  of  lustre 
compared  with  which  the  brightness  of 
the  lime-light  would  be  as  darkness.  In 
fact,  the  lime-light  is  absolute  blackness 
compared  with  the  intrinsic  lustre  of  the 
sun’s  surface  ;  and  the  bright  spot  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  Mercury  has  been 
seen  when  the  strongest  darkening- 
glasses  (or  other  arrangements  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  sun’s  light)  have  been  employed. 
But  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  bright  S(>ot  is  an  optical  pheno¬ 
menon  only.  Regarded  as  a  Mercurial 
illumination,  it  is  unquestionably  as 
utter  a  myth  *  as  the  celebrated  satellite 
of  Venus,  by  which  astronomers  were  so 
often  perplexed  during  last  century,  or, 
in  other  words,  during  the  era  of  the 
first  and  necessarily  impierfect  telescopes 
of  considerable  size  and  power. 

No  choice  seems  left  but  to  adopt  one 
or  other  of  two  general  inferences  re¬ 
specting  the  possibility  of  life  upon  the 
fiery  Mercury.  Either  we  must  believe 


•  *  One  ingenious  but  unscientific  theoriser  has 
suggested  that  the  bright  spot  on  Mercury  may 
be  the  image  of  our  earth  mirrored  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  metallic  and  possibly  glBSs-envelo{>ed 

E lanet !  The  only  objection  to  this  view  (at 
:ast  the  only  one  we  need  notice)  is  that  the 
greatest  possible  amqant  of  light  we  could  re¬ 
ceive  from  such  an  image,  assuming  Mercury 
to  be  exceedingly  well  polished  and  of  the  best 
mirror-meul,  would  correspond  to  that  of  a 
star  which  would  just  be  rendered  visible  in  the 
darkest  and  clearest  night  with  a  telescope  as 
ftet  in  apehure. 
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that  the  conditions  under  which  life  can  the  case  that  -multitudes  of  seeds  fulfil 
exist  vary  much  more  widely  than  any-  none  of  these  purposes  ?  We  know  that 
thing  known  here  (as  respects  either  the  of  seeds  even  which  are  preserved  for 
present  era  of  the  earth’s  history  or  those  sowing  some  fall  by  the  wayside  and  are 
remote  ages  in  the  past  when  her  condi-  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  so 
tion  was  probably  very  different)  would  become  of  use  after  a  fashion.  But 
suggest,  or  else  we  must  admit  the  proba-  ‘  some  fall  in  stony  places,  where  they 
bility  that  this  small  planet  is  not  only  have  not  much  earth,  and  forthwith 
at  present  unfit  to  be  the  abode  of  life,  they  spring  up,  because  they  have  no 
but  cannot  have  been  inhabited  in  any  deepness  of  earth,  and  when  the  sun  is 
past  era,  and  can  never  become  habitable  up  they  are  scorched,  and  because  they 
hereafter.  have  no  root  they  wither  away.’  And 

To  many  the  first  of  these  inferences  again,  *  some  fall  among  thorns,  and  the 
will  commend  itself  as  the  more  satisfac-  thorns  spring  up  and  choke  them.’  Not 
tory.  It  appears  to  some  altogether  in-  all  fall  into  good  ground  and  bring  forth 
conceivable  either  that  a  planet  can  have  fruit,  whether  an  hundredfold,  or  sixty- 
been  made  for  any  other  purpose  but  fold,  or  thirtyfold.  May  not  the  same 
to  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  be  true  also,  though  on  so  much  larger 
or  that,  regarding  a  planet  as  only  fitted  a  scale,  of  planets  ?  In  His  eyes  to 
for  such  a  purpyose — as  having  no  other  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
conceivable  use,  if  we  may  so  speak —  and  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
any  planet  can  fail  of  fulfilling  that  pur-  we  may  be  sure  that  the  mightiest  orb  m 
px>se.  Such  pyersons  are  barely  willing  space  is  as  a  grain  of  seed,  a  grain  of 
to  accept  the  opinion  which  we  have  ad-  seed  as  the  mightiest  orb.  Of  the  plan- 
vocated  as  in  reality  according  best  with  ets  which  were  made  (let  us  assume  to 
known  facts,  that  each  planet  has  its  support  life),  even  as  the  seed  after  its 
spiecial  pieriod  of  fitness  for  life,  which  kind,  some  may  spring  too  soon  into 
pieriod  is  short  in  duration  compared  being,  when  the  fires  of  the  youthful  sun 
both  with  the  preceding  pieriod  of  prep-  are  poured  too  scorchingly  upion  them 
aration  and  with  the  sequent  pieriods  for  life  to  come  into  existence.  Others 
of  decadence  and  ultimately  of  deathlike  (like  the  zone  of  asteroids)  may  be  scat- 
unchangeableness.  But  they  are  utterly  tered  in  such  sort  that  they  never  even 
unwilling  to  accept  the  pxissibility  which  spring  into  full  being  as  planets.  Only 
suggests  itself  to  all  who  consider  the  a  propiortion  may,  like  our  own  earth, 
full  evidence  in  these  matters — that  a  come  into  being  in  pleasant  places, 
considerable  propiortion  of  the  orbs  where  neither  too  intense  a  heat  nor  un- 
which  pieople  space  are  not  only  not  in-  endurable  cold  may  afflict  creatures  liv- 
habited  now,  but  never  have  been  in-  ing  upion  them  ;  and  thus  they  may  bring 
habited  and  never  will  be.  forth  life  abundantly,  after  their  kind. 

Yet  to  those  who  consider  the  subject  and  in  such  degree  as  may  be  suited  to 
apart  from  conceptions  based  on  our  their  piosition  in  the  planetary  universe, 
own  insignificance  both  as  to  space  and  Reasoning  which  would  cause  us  to  re- 
as  to  time,  a  planet  in  such  respiects  ject  such  conclusions  as  inconsistent  with 
differs  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind,  from  our  conceptions  of  the  fitness  of  things 
an  embryo  or  a  seed.  Granting  that  the  would  equally  cause  us  to  reject  as  in- 
suppiort  of  life  is  the  special  purpxjse  for  credible  the  waste  of  multitudes  of 
which  alone  a  planet  is  suited,  that  can-  seeds,  were  it  not  that  we  know  how 
not  be  more  certainly  known  than  that  many  seeds  are  choked  by  thorns,  how 
the  special  purpose  for  which  a  seed  is  many,  after  sprouting  into  life,  are 
formed  (in  every  detail  of  its  structure)  scorched  and  withered  by  the  sun.  As¬ 
ia  that  it  should  eventually  grow  into  a  tronomy  gives  many  valid,  if  not  demon¬ 
plant  of  its  own  kind.  Even  adding  to  strative,  reasons  for  believing  that  what 
this  special  purpose  of  a  seed’s  structure  thus  happens  within  our  ken  on  a  small 
such  other  purposes  as  seeds  fulfil  in  be-  scale,  happiens  also,  on  a  wider  scale, 
coming  parts  of  the  food  of  men  and  ani-  among  the  orbs  which  people  space. — 
mals,  or  in  being  employed  to  make  va-  Cornhill  Magaune. 
rious  substances  of  use  to  man,  is  it. not 
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COMPANIONS  ON  THE  ROAD. 
BY,W.  W.  STORY. 

Life's  milestones,  marking  year  on  year, 

Pass  ever  swifter  as  we  near 
The  final  goal,  the  silent  end 
To  which  our  fated  footsteps  tend. 

A  year  once  seemed  a  century. 

Now  like  a  day  it  hurries  by. 

And  doubts  and  fears  our  hearts  oppress. 
And  all  the  way  is  weariness. 

Ah  me  !  how  glad  and  gay  we  were, 

Youth’s  sap  in  all  our  veins  astir. 

When  long  ago  with  spirits  high, 

A  happy  careless  company. 

We  started  forth,  when  everything 
Wore  the  green  glory  of  the  spring, 

And  all  the  fair  wide  world  was  ours. 

To  gather  as  we  would  its  flowers  ! 

Then,  Life  almost  eternal  seemed. 

And  Death  a  dream  so  vaguely  dreamed, 
That  in  the  distance  scarce  it  threw 
A  cloud-shade  on  the  mountains  blue. 

That  rose  before  us  soft  and  fair. 

Clothed  in  ideal  hues  of  air. 

To  which  we  meant  in  after-time, 

Strong  in  our  manhood’s  strength,  to  climb. 

How  all  has  changed  !  Years  have  gone  by. 
And  of  that  joyous  company 
With  whom  our  youth  first  journeyed  on. 
Who — who  are  left  ?  Alas,  not  one  ! 

Love  earliest  loitered  on  the  way. 

Then  turned  his  face  and  slipi>ed  away  ; 

And  after  him  with  footsteps  light 
The  fickle  Graces  took  their  flight, 

And  all  the  careless  joys  that  lent 
Their  revelry  and  merriment 
Grew  silenter,  and,  ere  we  knew. 

Had  smiled  their  last  and  said  "  adieb.” 

Hope  faltering  then  with  doubtful  mind. 
Began  to  turn  and  look  behind. 

And  we,  half  questioning,  were  fain 
To  follow  with  her  back  again  ; 

But  Fate  still  urged  us  on  our  w’ay 
,  And  would  not  let  us  ptause  or  stay. 

Then  to  our  side  with  plaintive  eye. 

In  place  of  Hope  came  Memory, 

And  murmured  of  the  Past,  and  told 
Dear  stories  of  the  days  of  old 
Until  its  very  dross  seemed  gold 
And  Friendship  took  the  place  of  Love, 

And  strove  in  vain  to  us  to  prove 
That  Love  was  light  and  insincere — 

•  Not  worth  a  num’s  regretful  tear. 
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Ah  !  all  in  vain — grant  ’twas  a  cheat, 

Yet  no  voice  ever  was  so  sweet —  ’ 

No  presence  like  to  Love’s,  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  all  we  knew  ; 

And  still  we  listen  with  a  sigh. 

And  back,  with  fond  tears  in  the  eye, 

We  gaze  to  catch  a  glimpse  again  > 

Of  that  dear  place — ^but  all  in  vain. 

Preach  not,  O  stem  Philosophy ! 

Nought  we  can  have,  and  nought  we  see, 

WHl  ever  be  so  pure,  so  glad. 

So  beautiful,  as  what  we  had. 

f  • 

Our  steps  are  sad — our  steps  are  slow — 

Nothing  is  like  the  long  ago. 

Gone  is  the  keen,  intense  delight-  ■ 

The  perfume  faint  and  exquisite — 

The  glory  and  the  effluence 
That  haloed  the  enraptured  sense,  _ 

When  Faith  and  Love  were  at  our^side, 

And  common  Life  was  deified. 

Our  shadows  that  we  used  to  throw 
Behind  us,  now  before  us  grow  ; 

For  once  we  walked  towards  the  sun. 

But  now.  Life’s  full  meridian  done. 

They  change,  and  in 'their  chill  we  move. 

Further  away  from  Faith  and  Love. 

A  chill  is  in  the  air — no  more 

Our  thoughts  with  joyous  impulse  scar, 

'But  creep  along  the  level  way. 

Waiting  the  closing  of  the  day. 

The  Future  holds  no  wondrous  prize 
This  side  Death’s  awful  mysteries  ; 

Beyond,  what  waits  for  us,  who  knows  ? 

New  Life,  or  infinite  repose  ? 

— Blackwood  s  Magazine. 
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BY  WILLIAM  BLACK,  AUTHOR  OF  “  MADCAP  VIOLET,”  “a  PRINCESS  OF 
THULE,”  ETC, 

J  ? 

Chapter  XX.  ■  maples  were  ablaze  with  russet  and  gold 

in  the  misty  sunshine.' 

“In  another  week,”  she  continued, 
“  there  will  not  be  a  leaf  left.  I  dare 
say  there  is  not  a  single  geranium  in 
the  garden.  All  hands  on  deck  to  pipe 
a  farewell. 

Ihr  Matted,  lebc  wohl, 

-  Ihr  soanigen  Weiden 
.  Der  Scnae  muss  scheiden, 

Der  Sommer  ist  hid.* 

Farewell  to  the  blue  mountains  of  New- 
the  branches  of  the  chestnuts  and  castle,  and  the  sunlit  valleys  of  Liver- 


OTTER-SKINS. 

"  Ah,  pappy,”  said  Miss  Gertrude 
White  to  her  father — and  she  pretended 
to  sigh  as  she  spoke — “  this  is  a  change 
indeed.”  •  .  , 

They  were  driving  up  to  the  gate  of 
the  small  cottage  in  ^uth  Bank.’  It 
was  the  end  of  October.  In  the  gardens 
they  passed  the  trees  were  almost  bare, 
though  such  leaves  as  hung  sparsely  on 
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pool,  and  the  silver  waterfalls  of  Leeds  ; 
the  summer  is  indeed  over  ;  and  a  very 
nice  and  pleasant  summer  we  have  had 
of  it.” 

The  flavor  of  sarcasm  running  through 
this  affected  sadness  vexed  Mr.  White, 
and  he  answered  sharply — 

“  I  think  you  have  little  reason  to 
grumble  over  a  tour  which  has  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  added  to  your  reputation.” 

“  I  was  not  aware,”  said  she,  with  a 
certain  careless  sauciness  of  manner, 
“  that  an  actress  was  allowed  to  have  a 
reputation — at  least,  there  are  always 
plenty  of  people  anxious  enough  to  take 
it  away.” 

”  Gertrude,”  said  he  sternly,  “  what 
do  you  mean  by  this  constant  carping  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  cease  to  be  an  actress  ? 
or,  what  in  all  the  world  do  you  want  ?*’ 

“To  cease  to  be  an  actress  ?”  she 
said  with  a  mild  wonder,  and  with  the 
sweetest  of  smiles,  as  she  prepared  to 
get  out  of  the  open  door  of  the  cab. 
“  Why,  don’t  you  know,  pappy,  that  a 
leopard  cannot  change  his  spots,  or  an 
Ethiopian  his  skin  ?  T ake  care  of  the 
step,  dear.  That’s  right.  Come  here, 
Marie,  and  give  the  cabman  a  hand  with 
this  portmanteau.” 

Miss  White  was  not  grumbling  at  all 
— but  on  the  contrary  was  quite  pleas¬ 
ant  and  cheerful — when  she  entered  the 
small  house  and  found  herself  once  more 
at  home. 

“  Oh,  Carry,”  she  said,  when  her  sister 
followed  her  into  her  room,  “  you  don’t 
know  what  it  is  to  get  back  home  after 
having  been  bandied  from  one  hotel  to 
another  hotel,  and  from  one  lodging- 
house  to  another  lodging-house,  for 
goodness  knows  how  long.” 

”  Oh,  indeed,”  said  Miss  Carry,  with 
such  marked  coldness  that  her  sister 
turned  to  her. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

“  What  is  the  matter  with^«  t”  the 
younger  sister  retorted,  with  sudden  fire. 
”  Do  you  know  that  your  letters  to  me 
have  been  quite  disgraceful  ?” 

“  You  are  crazed,  child — you  wrote 
something  about  it  the  other  day — I 
could  not  make  out  what  you  meant,” 
said  Miss  White  ;  and  she  went  to  the 
glass  to  see  that  the  beautiful  brown  hair 
had  not  been  too  much  disarranged  by 
the  removal  of  her  bonnet. 

”  It  is  you  are  crazed,  Gertrude 
New  Seeus.— Vol.  XXVllL,  No.  2 


White,”  said  Carry,  who  had  apparently 
picked  up  from  some  melodrama  the 
notion  that  it  was  rather  effective  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  person  by  her  full  name ;  “I 
am  really  ashamed  of  you — that  you 
should  have  let  yourself  be  bewitched  by 
a  parcel  of  beasts’  skins.  I  declare  that 
your  ravings  about  the  Highlands,  and 
fairies,  and  trash  of  that  sort,  have  been 
only  fit  for  a  penny  journal - ” 

Miss  White  turned  and  stared — as 
well  she  might.  This  indignant  person 
of  fourteen  had  flashing  eyes  and  a  vis¬ 
age  of  wrath.  The  pale,  calm,  elder 
sister  only  remarked,  in  that  deep-toned 
and  gentle  voice  of  hers — 

”  Your  language  is  pretty  considera¬ 
bly  strong.  Carry.  I  don’t  know  what 
has  aroused  such  a  passion  in  you.  Be¬ 
cause  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  High¬ 
lands  ?  Because  I  sent  you  that  col¬ 
lection  of  legends  ?  Because  it  seemed 
to  me,  when  I  was  in  a  wretched  hotel 
in  some  dirty  town,  I  would  rather  be 
away  yachting  or  driving  with  some  one 
of  the  various  parties  of  people  w'hom  1 
know,  and  who  had  mostly  gone  to 
Scotland  this  year  ?  If  you  are  jealous' 
of  the  Highlands,  Carry,  I  will  under¬ 
take  to  root  out  the  name  of  every 
mountain  and  lake  that  has  got  hold  of 
my  affections.” 

She  was  turning  away  again,  with  a 
quiet  smile  on  her  face,  when  her 
younger  sister  arrested  her. 

“  What’s  that  ?”  said  she,  so  sharply, 
and  extending  her  forefinger  so  sudden¬ 
ly,  that  Gertrude  almost  shrank  back. 

“  What’s  what  ?’«’  she  said  in  dismay 
— fearing  perhaps  to  hear  of  an  adder 
being  on  her  shoulder. 

“  You  know  perfectly  well,”  said  Miss 
Carry,  vehemently,  “it  is  the  Macleod 
tartan  !” 

Now  the  truth  was  that  Miss  White’s 
travelling  dress  was  of  an  unrelieved 
grey ;  the  only  scrap  of  color  about 
her  costume  being  a  tiny  thread  of  tar¬ 
tan  ribbon  that  just  showed  in  front  of 
her  collar. 

“  The  Macleod  tartan  ?”  said  the  el¬ 
der  sister,  demurely.  “  And  what  if  it 
were  the  Macleod  tartan  ?” 

“You  oufi^t  to  be  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self,  Gerty  !  There  was  quite  enough 
occasion  for  people  to  talk  in  the  way 
he  kept  coming  here — and  now  you 
make  a  parade  of  it — you  ask  people  to 
12 
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look  at  you  wearing  a  badge  of  servitude 
— you  say,  ‘  Oh,  here  I  am  ;  and  I  am 
quite  ready  to  be  your  wife  when  you 
ask  me,  Sir  Keith  Macleod  !  ’  ” 

There  was  no  flush  of  anger  in  the  fair 
and  placid  face  ;  but  rather  a  look  of 
demure  amusement  in  the  downcast 
eyes. 

“  Dear  me,  Carry,”  said  she,  with 
great  innocence,  “  the  profession  of  an 
actress  must  be  looking  up  in  public  es¬ 
timation  when  such  a  rumor  as  that 
could  even  get  into  existence.  And  so 
people  have  been  so  kind  as  to  suggest 
that  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
families  in  the  kingdom,  would  not  be 
above  marrying  a  poor  actress  who  has 
her  living  to  earn,  and  who  is  supported 
by  the  half-crowns  and  half-sovereigns 
of  the  public  ?  And  indeed  I  think  it 
would  look  very  well  to  have  him  loiter¬ 
ing  about  the  stage-doors  of  provincial 
theatres  until  his  wife  should  be  ready 
to  come  out ;  and  would  he  bring  his 
gillies,  and  keepers,  and  head-foresters, 
and  put  them  into  the  pit  to  applaud 
her  ?  Really,  the  role  you  have  cut  out 
for  a  Highland  gentleman - ” 

”  A  Highland  gentleman  !”  exclaimed 
Carry.  ”  A  Highland  pauper !  But 
you  are  quite  right,  Gerty,  to  laugh  at 
the  rumor.  Of  course  it  is  quite  ri¬ 
diculous.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to 
think  than  an  actress  whose  fame  is  all 
over  England — who  is  sought  after  by 
everybody,  and  the  popularest  favorite 
ever  seen — would  give  up  everything  and 
go  away  and  marry  an  ignorant  High¬ 
land  savage,  and  look  after  his  calves 
and  his  cows  and  hens  for  him.  That  is 
indeed  ridiculous,  Gerty.” 

”  Very  well,  then,  put  it  out  of  your 
mind,  and  never  let  me  hear  another 
word  about  it,”  said  the  popularest 
favorite,  as  she  undid  the  bit  of  tartan 
ribbon,  “  and  if  it  is  any  great  comfort 
to  you  to  know,  this  is  not  the  Macleod 
tartan,  but  the  MacDougal  tartan,  and 
you  may  put  it  in  the  fire  if  you  like.” 

Saying  which  she  threw  the  bit  of  cos¬ 
tume  which  had  given  so  great  offence 
on  the  table.  The  discomfited  Carry 
looked  at  it,  but  would  not  touch  it. 
At  last  she  said — 

”  Where  are  the  skins,  Gerty  ?” 

”  Near  Castle  Dare.”  answered  Miss 
White,  turning  to  get  something  else  for 


her  neck,  "  there  is  a  steep  hill,  and 
the  road  comes  over  it.  When  you 
climb  to  the  top'"of  the  hill  and  sit 
down,  the  fairies  will  carry  you  right  to 
the  bottom,  if  you  are  in  a  proper  frame 
of  mind.  But  they  won’t  appear  at  all 
unless  you  are  at  peace  with  all  men.  I 
will  show  you  the  skins  when  you  are  in 
a  proper  frame  of  mind.  Carry.” 

“Who  told  you  that  story?”  she 
asked  quickly. 

“  Sir  Keith  Macleod,”  the  elder  sis¬ 
ter  said  without  thinking. 

”  Then  he  has  been  writing  to  you  ?” 

‘‘  Certainly.” 

She  marched  out  of  the  room.  Ger¬ 
trude  White,  unconscious  of  the  fierce 
rage  she  had  aroused,  carelessly  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  her  toilette,  trying  now  one 
flower  and  now  another  in  the  ripples 
of  her  sun-brown  hair,  but  finally  dis¬ 
carding  these  half-withered  things  for  a 
narrow  band  of  blue  velvet. 

“  Three  score  of  nobles  rode  up  the  king’s 
ha’," 

she  was  humming  thoughtlessly  to  her¬ 
self  as  she  stood  with  her  hands  uplifted 
to  her  head,  revealing  the  beautiful  lines 
of  her  figure, 

"  Rut  bonnie  Glenogie’s  the  flower  o’  them  a’; 

Wi’his  milk-white  steed  and  his  coal-black  e’e; 

Glenogie,  dear  mither,  Glenogie  for  me  !’’ 

At  length  she  had  finished  and  was 
ready  to  proceed  to  her  immediate  work 
of  overhauling  domestic  affairs.  When 
Keith  Macleod  was  struck  by  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  neatness  and  perfection  of  ar¬ 
rangement  in  this  small  house,  he  was  in 
nowise  the  victim  of  any  stage-effect. 
Gertrude  White  was  at  all  times  and  in 
all  seasons  a  precise  and  accurate  house- 
mistress.  Harassed,  as  an  actress  must 
often  be,  by  other  cares  ;  sometimes 
exhausted  with  hard  work  ;  perhaps 
tempted  now  and  again  by  the  self-satis¬ 
faction  of  a  splendid  triumph  to  let 
meaner  concerns  go  unheeded  ;  all  the 
same  she  allowed  nothing  to  interfere 
with  her  domestic  duties. 

”  Gerty,”  her  father  said  impatiently 
to  her  a  day  or  two  before  they  left  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  provinces,  ‘‘  what  is  the  use 
of  your  going  down  to  these  stores  your¬ 
self  ?  Surely  you  can  send  Jane  or 
Marie.  You  really  waste  far  too  much 
time  over  the  veriest  trifles  :  how  can 
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it  matter  what  sort  of  mustard  we 
have  ?” 

“  And,  indeed,  I  am  glad  to  have 
something  to  convince  me  that  I  am  a 
human  l^ing  and  a  woman,”  she  had 
said  instantly,  "  something  to  be  myself 
in.  I  believe  Providence  intended  me 
to  be  the  manager  of  a  Swiss  hotel.” 

This  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  on 
which  she' had  revealed  to  her  father  that 
she  had  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  her  lot  in  life,  and  was  perhaps 
beginning  to  doubt  whether  the  struggle 
to  become  a  great  and  famous  actress 
was  the  only  thing  worth  living  for.  But 
he  paid  little  attention  to  it  at  the  time. 
He  had  a  vague  impression  that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  discussing  about.  He 
was  pretty  well  convinced  that  his 
daughter  was  clever  enough  to  argue  her¬ 
self  into  any  sort  of  belief  about  herself, 
if  she  should  take  some  fantastic  notion 
into  her  head.  It  was  not  until  that 
night  in  Manchester  that  he  began  to  fear 
there  might  be  something  serious  in  these 
expressions  of  discontent. 

On  this  bright  October  morning  Miss 
Gertrude  White  was  about  to  begin  her 
domestic  inquiries,  and  was  leaving 
her  room  humming  cheerfully  to  herself 
something  about  the  bonnie  Glenogie  of 
the  song,  when  she  was  again  stopped 
by  her  sister,  who  was  carrying  a  bundle. 

“  I  have  got  the  skins,”  she  said 
gloomily.  ”  Jane  took  them  out.” 

"  Will  you  look  at  them  ?”  the  sister 
said  kindly.  ”  They  are  very  pretty. 
If  they  were  not  a  present,  I  would  give 
them  to  you  to  make  a  jacket  of  them.” 
„  “  /  wear  them  ?”  said  she.  ”  Not 
likely  !” 

Nevertheless  she  had  sufficient  wo¬ 
manly  curiosity  to  let  her  elder  sister 
open  the  parcel ;  and  then  she  took  up 
the  otter-skins  one  by  one,  and  looked  at 
them. 

”  I  don’t  think  much  of  them,”  she 
said. 

The  other  bore  this  taunt  patiently. 

”  They  are  only  big  moles,  aren’t 
they  ?  And  I  thought  moleskin  was  only 
worn  by  working  people.” 

“  I  am  a  working  person  too,”  Miss 
Gertrude  White  said,  "  but  in  any  case 
I  think  a  jacket  of  these  skins  will  look 
lovely.” 

”  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  you 
can’t  say  much  for  the  smell  of  them.” 
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”  It  is  no  more  disagreeable  than  the 
smell  of  a  seal-skin  jacket.” 

She  laid  down  the  last  of  the  skins 
with  some  air  of  disdain. 

”  It  will  be  a  nice  series  of  trophies, 
any  way — showing  you  know  some  one 
who  goes  about  spending  his  life  in  kill¬ 
ing  inoffensive  animals.  ’  ’ 

”  Poor  Sir  Keith  Macleod  !  What 
has  he  done  to  offend  you.  Carry  ?” 

Miss  Carry  turned  her  head  away  for 
a  minute  ;  but  presently  she  boldly  faced 
her  sister. 

”  Gerty,  you  don’t  mean  to  marry  i 
beauty  man  ?” 

Gerty  looked  considerably  puzzled  ; 
but  her  companion  continued  vehement¬ 
ly— 

”  How  often  have  I  heard  you  say 
you  would  never  marry  a  beauty  man — a 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  front 
of  the  looking-glass — who  is  far  too 
well  satisfied  with  his  own  good  looks 
to  think  of  anything  or  anybody  else  ! 
Again  and  again  you  have  said  that, 
Gertrude  White.  You  told  me,  rather 
than  marry  a  self-satisfied  coxcomb,  you 
would  marry  a  misshapen  ugly  little  man, 
so  that  he  would  worship  you  all  the 
days  of  your  life  for  your  condescension 
and  kindness.” 

"  Very  well,  then  !” 

"  And  what  is  Sir  Keith  Macleod  but 
a  beauty  man  ?” 

“  He  is  not !”  and  for  once  the  elder 
sister  betrayed  some  feeling  in  the 
proud  tone  of  her  voice.  “  He  is 
the  manliest-looking  man  that  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
more  men  than  you.  There  is  not  a 
man  you  know  whom  he  could  not 
throw  across  the  canal  down  there.  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  a  beauty  man  ! — I  think 
he  could  take  on  a  good  deal  more  pol¬ 
ishing,  and  curling,  and  smoothing  with¬ 
out  any  great  harm.  If  I  was  in  any 
danger,  I  know  which  of  all  the  men  I 
have  seen  I  would  rather  have  in  front 
of  me — with  his  arms  free  ;  and  I  don’t 
suppose  he  would  be  thinking  of  any 
looking-glass  !  If  you  want  to  know 
about  the  race  he  represents,  read  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  and  the  story  of  England’s 
wars.  If  you  go  to  India,  or  Ghina,  or 
Africa,  or  the  Crimea,  you  will  hear 
something  about  the  Macleods,  I  think  !” 

Carry  began  to  cry. 

“You  silly  thing,  what  is  the  matter 
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with  you?”  Gertrude  White  exclaimed  ; 
but  of  course  her  arm  was  round  her 
sister’s  neck. 

”  It  is  true,  then.” 

”  What  is  true  ?” 

“  What  people  say.” 

”  What  do  people  say  ?” 

“  That  you  will  marry  Sir  Keith  Mac- 
leod.” 

”  Carry  !”  she  said  angrily,  ”  I  can’t 
imagine  who  has  been  repeating  such 
idiotic  stories  to  you.  I  wish  people 
would  mind  their  own  business.  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  marry  me  ! - ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  never 
asked  you  ?”  Carry  said,  disengaging 
herself,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  face. 

”  Certainly  not  !”  was  the  decided 
answer  ;  but  all  the  same  Miss  Gertrude 
White’s  forehead  and  cheeks  flushed 
slightly. 

“  Then  you  know  that  he  means  to — 
and  that  is  why  you  have  been  writing 
to  me,  day  after  day,  about  the  romance 
of  the  Highlands,  and  fairy  stories,  and 
the  pleasure  of  people  who  could  live 
without  caring  for  the  public.  Oh,  Gerty, 
why  won’t  you  be  frank  with  me,  and 
let  me  know  the  worst  at  once  ?'  ’ 

”  If  I  gave  you  a  box  on  the  ears,” 
she  said,  laughing,  ”  that  would  be  the 
worst  at  once  ;  and  I  think  it  would 
serve  you  right  for  listening  to  such 
tittle-tattle  and  letting  your  head  be  filled 
with  nonsense.  Haven’t  you  sufficient 
sense  to  know  that  you  ought  not  to 
comi>el  me  to  s|)eak  of  such  a  thing — 
absurd  as  it  is  ?  I  cannot  go  on  deny¬ 
ing  that  I  am  about  to  become  the  wife 
of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  ;  and  you  kntfw 
the  stories  that  have  been  going  about 
for  years  past.  Who  was  I  last  ?  The 
wife  of  a  Russian  nobleman  who  gam¬ 
bled  away  all  my  earnings  at  Homburg. 
You  are  fourteen  now,  Carry  ;  you  should 
have  more  sense.” 

Miss  Carry  dried  her  eyes  ;  but  she 
mournfully  shook  her  head.  There 
were  the  otter-skins  lying  on  the  table. 
She  had  seen  plenty  of  the  absurd  para¬ 
graphs  about  her  sister  which  good-na¬ 
tured  friends  had  cut  out  of  provincial 
and  foreign  papers  and  forwarded  to 
the  small  family  at  South  Bank.  But 
the  mythical  Russian  nobleman  had 
never  sent  a  parcel  of  otter-skins.  These 
were  palpable  and  not  to  be  explained 
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away.  She  sorrowfully  left  the  room, 
unconvinced. 

And  now  Miss  Gertrude  White  set  to 
work  with  a  will  ;  and  no  one  who  was 
only  familiar  with  her  outside  her  own 
house  would  have  recognised  in  this 
shifty,  practical,  industrious  person,  who 
went  so  thoroughly  into  all  the  details 
of  the  small  establishment,  the  lady  who, 
when  she  went  abroad  among  the  gaye- 
ties  of  the  London  season,  was  so  ea¬ 
gerly  sought  after,  and  flattered,  and 
petted,  and  made  the  object  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  delicate  attentions.  Her  father, 
who  suspected  that  her  increased  devo¬ 
tion  to  these  domestic  duties  was  but 
part  of  that  rebellious  spirit  she  had 
recently  betrayed,  had  nevertheless  to 
confess  that  there  was  no  one  but  her¬ 
self  whom  he  could  trust  to  arrange  his 
china  and  dust  his  curiosities.  And  how 
could  he  resent  her  giving  instructions 
to  the  cook,  when  it  was  his  own  dinner 
that  profited  thereby  ? 

“  Well,  Gerty,”  he  said  that  evening 
after  dinner,  “  what  do  you  think  about 
Mr. - ’s  offer  ?  It  is  very  good-na¬ 

tured  of  him  to  fet  you  have  the  order¬ 
ing  of  the  drawing-room  scene  ;  for  you 
can  have  the  furniture  and  the  color  to 
suit  your  own  costume.” 

”  Indeed  I  shall  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  it,”  said  she  promptly. 
“  The  furniture  at  home  is  enough  for 
me.  I  don’t  wish  to  become  the  uphol¬ 
sterer  of  a  theatre.  ’  ’ 

"You  are  very  ungrateful  then.  Half 
the  effect  of  a  modem  comedy  is  lost 
because  the  i)eople  appear  in  rooms 
which  resemble  nothing  at  all  that  peo¬ 
ple  ever  lived  in.  Here  is  a  man  who 
gives  you  carte  blanche  to  put  a'  modem 
drawing-room  on  the  stage  ;  and  your 
part  would  gain  infinitely  from  having 
real  surroundings.  I  consider  it  a  very 
flattering  offer.” 

"  And  perhaps  it  is,  pappy,”  said  she, 
"  but  I  think  I  do  enough  if  I  get 
through  my  own  share  of  the  work. 
And  it  is  very  silly  of  him  to  want  me  to 
introduce  a  song  into  this  part  too.  He 

knows  I  can’t  sing - ” 

j  "  Gerty  !”  her  sister  said. 

"  Oh,  you  know  as  well  as  I.  I  can 
get  through  a  song  well  enough  in  a 
room  ;  but  I  have  not  enough  voice  for 
a  theatre  ;  and  although  he  says  it  is 
only  to  make  the  drawing-room  scene 
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more  realistic — and  that  I  need  not  sing 
to  the  front — that  is  all  nonsense.  I 
know  what  it  is  meant  for — to  catch  the 
gallery.  Now  I  refuse  to  sing  for  the 
gallery.” 

This  was  decided  enough. 

“  What  was  the  song  you  put  into 
your  last  part,  Gerty  ?”  her  sister  asked. 

“  I  saw  something  in  the  papers  about 
it.” 

“  It  was  a  Scotch  one,  Carry — I  don’t 
think  you  know  it.” 

“  I  wonder  it  was  not  a  Highland 
one,”  her  sister  said  rather  spitefully. 

“  Oh,  I  have  a  whole  collection  of 
Highland  ones  now — would  you  like  to 
hear  one  ?  Would  you,  pappy  ?” 

She  went  and  fetched  the  book,  and 
opened  the  piano. 

“It  is  an  old  air  that  belonged  to 
Scarba,”  she  said,  and  then  she  sang, 
simply  and  pathetically  enough,  the 
somewhat  stiff  and  cumbrous  English 
translation  of  the  Gaelic  words.  It  was 
the  song  of  the  exiled  Mary  Macleod, 
who,  sitting  on  the  shores  of  “  sea- worn 
Mull,”  looks  abroad  on  the  lonely  islands 
of  Scarba,  and  Islay,  and  Jura,  and  la¬ 
ments  that  she  is  far  away  from  her  own 
home. 

”  How  do  you  like  it,  pappy  ?”  she 
said,  when  she  had  finished.  “It  is  a 
pity  I  do  not  know  the  Gaelic.  They 
say  that  when  the  chief  heard  these 
verses  repeated,  he  let  the  old  woman  go 
back  to  her  own  home.” 

One  of  the  two  listeners,  at  all  events, 
did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  struck 
by  the  pathos  of  Mary  Macleod ’s  lament. 
She  walked  up  to  the  piano. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  book, 
Gerty  ?”  she  said  in  a  firm  voice. 

"  W’here  ?”  said  the  other,  innocently. 
“  In  Manchester,  I  think  it  was,  I  bought 
it.” 

But  before  she  had  made  the  explana¬ 
tion,  Miss  Carry,  convinced  that  this, 
too,  had  come  from  her  enemy,  had 
seized  the  book  and  turned  to  the  title- 
page.  Neither  on  title-page  nor  on  fly¬ 
leaf,  however,  was  there  any  inscription. 

"  Did  you  think  it  had  come  with  the 
otter-skins.  Carry?”  the  elder  sister 
said,  laughing  ;  and  the  younger  one  re¬ 
tired,  baffled  and  chagrined,  but  none  the 
less  resolved  that  before  Gertrude  White 
completely  gave  herself  up  to.  this  blind 
infatuation  for  a  savage  country  and 
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for  one  of  its  worthless  inhabitants,  she 
would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  many 
a  sharp  word  of  warning  and  reproach. 

Chapter  XXI. 

IN  LONDON  AGAIN. 

On  through  the  sleeping  counties  rush¬ 
ed  the  train — passing  woods,  streams, 
fertile  valleys,  and  clustering  villages, 
all  palely  shrouded  in  the  faint  morn¬ 
ing  mist  that  had  a  sort  of  suffused  and 
hidden  sunlight  in  it :  the  world  had 
not  yet  awoke.  But  Macleod  knew  that, 
ere  he  reached  London,  people  would 
be  abroad  ;  and  he  almost  shrank  from 
meeting  the  look  of  these  thousands  of 
eager  faces.  Would  not  some  of  them 
guess  his  errand  ?  Would  he  not  be  sure 
to  run  against  a  friend  of  hers — an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his  own  ?  It  was  with  a 
strange  sense  of  fear  that  he  stepped  out 
and  on  to  the  platform  at  Euston  Sta¬ 
tion  ;  he  glanced  up  and  down  :  if  she 
were  suddenly  to  confront  his  eyes  !  A 
day  or  two  ago  it  seemed  as  if  innumera¬ 
ble  leagues  of  ocean  lay  between  him  and 
her,  so  that  the  heart  grew  sick  with 
thinking  of  the  distance  ;  now  that  he 
was  in  the  same  town  with  her  he  felt 
so  close  to  her  that  he  could  almost  hear 
her  breathe. 

Major  Stewart  had  enjoyed  a  sound 
night’s  rest,  and  was  now  possessed  of 
quite  enough  good  spirits  and  loqua¬ 
city  for  two.  He  scarcely  observed  the 
silence  of  his  companion.  Together 
they  rattled  away  through  this  busy, 
eager,  immense  throng,  until  they  got 
down  to  the  comparative  quiet  of  Bury 
Street ;  and  here  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  not  only  that  Macleod’s 
old  rooms  were  unoccupied,  but  that 
his  companion  could  have  the  corre¬ 
sponding  chambers  on  the  floor  above. 
They  changed  their  attire  ;  had  break¬ 
fast  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  discuss 
their  plans  for  the  day.  Major  Stewart 
observed  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  last  modifications  of  the 
drying  machines.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  write  and  appoint  an  interview  be¬ 
fore  going  down  into  Essex.  He  had 
several  calls  to  make  in  London  ;  if 
Macleod  did  not  see  him  before,  they 
should  meet  at  seven  for  dinner.  Mac¬ 
leod  saw  him  depart  without  any  great 
regret. 
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When  he  himself  went  outside  it  was 
already  noon,  but  the  sun  had  not  yet 
broken  through  the  mist,  and  London 
seemed  cold,  and  lifeless,  and  deserted. 
He  did  not  know  of  any  one  of  his  for¬ 
mer  friends  being  left  in  the  great  and 
lonely  city.  He  walked  along  Piccadilly, 
and  saw  how  many  of  ’the  houses  were 
shut  up.  The  beautiful  foliage  of  the 
Green  Park  had  vanished  ;  here  and 
there  a  red  leaf  hung  on  a  withered 
branch.  And  yet,  lonely  as  he  felt  in 
walking  through  this  crowd  of  strangers, 
he  was  nevertheless  possessed  with  a 
nervous  and  excited  fear  that  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  he  might  have  to  quail  before  the 
inquiring  glance  of  a  certain  pair  of 
calm,  large  eyes.  Was  this,  then,  really 
Keith  Macleod  who  w’as  haunted  by 
these  fantastic  troubles  ?  Had  he  so  lit¬ 
tle  courage  that  he  dared  not  go  boldly 
up  to  her  house,  and  hold  out  his  hand 
to  her  ?  As  he  walked  along  this  tho¬ 
roughfare,  he  was  looking  far  ahead  ; 
and  when  any  tall  and  slender  figure  ap¬ 
peared  that  might  by  any  possibility  he 
taken  for  hers,  he  watched  it  with  a  ner¬ 
vous  interest  that  had  something  of 
dread  in  it.  So  much  for  the  high  cour¬ 
age  bom  of  love  ! 

It  was  with  some  sense  of  relief  that 
he  entered  Hyde  Park,  for  here  there 
were  fewer  people.  And  as  he  walked 
on,  the  day  brightened.  A  warmer  light 
began  to  suffuse  the  pale  mist  lying  over 
the  black-green  masses  of  rhododen¬ 
drons,  the  leafless  trees,  the  damp  grass 
plots,  the  empty  chairs  ;  and  as  he  was 
regarding  a  group  of  people  on  horse¬ 
back  who,  almost  at  the  summit  of  the 
red  hill,  seemed  about  to  disappear  into 
the  mist,  behold  !  a  sudden  break  in  the 
sky  ;  a  silvery  gleam  shot  athwart  from 
the  south,  so  that  these  distant  figures 
grew  almost  black  ;  and  presently  the 
frail  sunshine  of  November  was  stream¬ 
ing  all  over  the  red  ride  and  the  raw 
green  of  the  grass.  His  spirits  rose 
somewhat.  When  he  reached  the  Ser¬ 
pentine,  the  sunlight  was  shining  on  the 
rippling  blue  water  ;  and  there  were  pert 
young  ladies  of  ten  or  twelve  feeding 
the  ducks  ;  and  away  on  the  other  side 
there  was  actually  an  island  amid  the 
blue  ripples  ;  and  the  island,  if  it  was 
not  as  grand  as  Staffa  nor  as  green  as 
Ulva,  was  nevertheless  an  island,  and  it 
was  pleasant  enough  to  look  at,  with  its 


bushes,  and  boats,  and  white  swans. 
And  then  he  bethought  him  of  his  first 
walks  by  the  side,  of  this  little  lake — 
when  Oscar  was  the  only  creature  in 
London  he  had  to  concern  himself  with 
— when  each  new  day  was  only  a 
brighter  holiday  than  its  predecessor — 
when  he  was  of  opinion  that  London 
was  the  happiest  and  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  world.  And  of  that  bright 
morning,  too,  when  he  walked  through 
the  empty  streets  at  dawn,  and  came  to 
the  peacefully  flowing  river. 

These  idle  meditations  were  suddenly 
interrupted.  Away  along  the  bank  of 
the  lake  his  keen  eye  could  make  out  a  fig¬ 
ure,  which,  even  at  that  distance,  seemed 
so  much  to  resemble  one  he  knew,  that 
his  heart  began  to  beat  quick.  Then  the 
dress — all  of  black,  with  a  white  hat  and 
white  gloves  ;  was  not  that  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  that  had  always  so  great  an  at¬ 
traction  for  her  ?  And  he  knew  that  she 
was  singularly  fond  of  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  might  she  not  be  going 
thither  for  a  stroll  before  going  back  to 
the  Piccadilly  Theatre  ?  He  hastened 
his  steps.  He  soon  began  to  gain  on  the 
stranger ;  and  the  nearer  he  got  the 
more  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  recog¬ 
nised  the  graceful  walk  and  carriage  of 
this  slender  woman.  She  passed  under 
the  archway  of  the  bridge.  When  she 
had  emerged  from  the  shadow,  she 
paused  for  a  moment  or  two  to  look  at 
the  ducks  on  the  lake  ;  and  this  arch  of 
shadow  seemed  to  frame  a  beautiful  sun¬ 
lit  picture — the  single  figure  against  a 
background  of  green  bushes.  And  if 
this  were  indeed  she,  how  splendid  the 
world  would  all  become  in  a  moment ! 
In  his  eagerness  of  anticipation,  he  for¬ 
got  his  fear.  What  would  she  say  ?  Was 
he  to  hear  her  laugh  once  more  ?  And 
take  her  hand  ?  Alas  !  when  he  got 
close  enough  to  make  sure,  he  found 
that  this  beautiful  figure  belonged  to  a 
somewhat  pretty  middle-aged  lady,  who 
had  brought  a  bag  of  scraps  with  her  to 
feed  the  ducks.  The  world  grew  empty 
again.  He  passed  on,  in  a  sort  of  dream. 
He  only  knew  he  w'as  in  Kensington 
Gardens  ;  and  that  once  or  twice  he  had 
walked  with  her  down  those  broad  alleys 
in  the  happy  summer-time  of  flowers  and 
sunshine  and  the  scent  of  limes.  Now 
there  was  a  pale  blue  mist  in  the  open 
glades,  and  a  gloomy  purple  instead  of 
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the  brilliant  green  of  the  trees  ;  and  the 
cold  wind  that  came  across  rustled  the 
masses  of  brown  and  orange  leaves  that 
were  lying  scattered  on  the  ground.  He 
got  a  little  more  interested  when  he 
neared  the  Round  Pond  ;  for  the  wind 
had  freshened,  and  there  were  several 
handsome  craft  out  there  on  the  raging 
deep,  braving  well  the  sudden  squalls 
that  laid  them  right  on  their  beam-ends, 
and  then  let  them  come  staggering  and 
dripping  up  to  windward.  But  there 
were  two  small  boys  there  who  had 
brought  with  them  a  tiny  vessel  of  home¬ 
made  build,*  with  a  couple  of  lug-sails, 
a  jib,  and  no  rudder  ;  and  it  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  them  that  this  non¬ 
descript  craft  would  move,  if  it  moved 
at  all,  in  an  uncertain  circle.  Macleod 
came  to  their  assistance — got  a  bit  of 
floating  stick,  and  carved  out  of  it  a 
rude  rudder,  altered  the  sails,  and  alto¬ 
gether  put  the  ship  into  such  sea-going 
trim  that,  when  she  was  fairly  launched 
she  kept  a  pretty  good  course  for  the 
other  side,  where  doubtless  she  arrived 
in  safety  and  discharged  her  passengers 
and  cargo.  He  was  almost  sorry  to  part 
with  the  two  small  shipowners.  They 
almost  seemed  to  him  the  only  people 
he  knew  in  London. 

But  surely  he  had  not  come  all  the 
way  from  Castle  Dare  to  walk  about 
Kensington  Gardens  ?  What  had  be¬ 
come  of  that  intense  longing  to  see  her 
— to  hear  her  speak — that  had  made  his 
life  at  home  a  constant  torment  and  mis¬ 
ery  ?  Well,  it  still  held  possession  of 
him  ;  but  all  the  same  there  was  this  in¬ 
definable  dread  that  held  him  back.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  have 
to  confess  to  her  the  true  reason  for  his 
having  come  to  London.  Perhaps  he 
feared  he  might  find  her  something  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  creature  of  his 
dreams.  At  all  events  as  he  returned 
to  his  rooms  and  sat  down  by  himself  to 
think  over  all  the  things  that  might  ac¬ 
crue  from  this  step  of  his,  he  only  got 
further  and  further  into  a  haze  of  ner¬ 
vous  indecision.  One  thing  only  was 
clear  to  him.  With  all  his  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  the  theatre,  to  the  theatre 
that  night  he  would  have  to  go.  He 
could  not  know  that  she  was  so  near  to 
him — that  at  a  certain  time  and  place  he 
could  certainly  see  her  and  listen  to  her 
— without  going.  He  bethought  him, 


moreover,  of  what  he  had  once  heard  her 
say — that  while  she  could  fairly  well 
make  out  the  people  in  the  galleries 
and  boxes,  those  who  were  sitting  in  the 
stalls  close  to  the  orchestra  were,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  quite 
invisible  to  her.  Might  he  not,  then,  get 
into  some  comer  where,  himself  unseen, 
he  might  be  so  near  her  that  he  could  al¬ 
most  stretch  out  his  hand  to  her,  and 
take  her  hand,  and  tell  by  its  warmth 
and  throbbing  that  it  was  a  real  woman, 
and  not  a  dream,  that  filled  his  heart  ? 

Major  Stewart  was  put  off  by  some 
excuse  ;  and  at  eight  o’clock  Macleod 
walked  up  to  the  theatre.  He  drew 
near  with  some  apprehension  ;  it  almost 
seemed  to  him  as  though  the  man  in  the 
box-office  recognised  him,  and  knew  the 
reason  for  his  demanding  one  of  those 
stalls.  He  got  it  easily  enough  ;  there 
was  no  great  run  on  the  new  piece,  even 
though  Miss  Gertrude  White  was  the 
heroine.  He  made  his  way  along  the 
narrow  corridors  ;  h«  passed  into  the 
glare  of  the  house  ;  he  took  his  seat  with 
his  ears  dinned  by  the  loud  music  ;  and 
waited.  He  paid  no  heed  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  he  had  already  twisted  up  the 
programme  so  that  he  could  not  have 
read  it  if  he  had  wished  ;  he  was  aware 
mostly  of  a  sort  of  slightly  choking  sen¬ 
sation  about  the  throat. 

When  Gertrude  White  did  appiear — she 
came  in  unexpectedly — he  almost  uttered 
a  cry  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  cry  o  f 
delight.  For  there  was  the  flesh-and- 
blood  woman  a  thousand  times  more 
interesting,  and  beautiful,  and  lovable 
than  all  his  fancied  pictures  of  her. 
Look  how  [she  walks — how  simply  and 
gracefully  she  takes  off  her  hat  and 
places  it  on  the  table — look  at  the  play 
of  light  and  life  and  gladness  on  her  face 
— at  the  eloquence  of  her  eyes  !  He  had 
been  thinking  of  her  eyes  as  too  calmly 
observant  and  serious  :  he  saw  them 
now,  and  was  amazed  at  the  difference 
— they  seemed  to  have  so  much  clear 
light  in  them,  and  pleasant  laughter.  He 
did  not  fear  at  all  that  she  should  see 
him.  She  was  so  near — he  wished  he 
could  take  her  hand,  and  lead  her  away. 
What  concern  had  these  people  around 
with  her  ?  This  was  Gertrude  W’hite — 
whom  .he  knew.  She  was  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Ross’s  ;  she  lived  in  a  quiet  little 
home,  with  an  affectionate  and  provok- 
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ing  sister  ;  she  had  a  great  admiration  self  ridiculous  by  aping  girlhood  and  pre- 
for  Oscar  the  collie  ;  she  had  the  whitest  tending  to  have  a  lover.  He  had  read 
hand  in  the  world  as  she  offered  you  a  great  deal  about  this  ;  and  he  was  told 
some  salad  at  the  small,  neat  table.  What  it  was  common  ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
was  she  doing  here — amid  all  this  glaring  it.  The  same  authorities  assured  him 
sham — before  all  these  i>eople  ?  “  Come  that  the  women  of  England  were  drunk- 
away  quickly !”  his  heart  cried  to  her.  ards  in  secret;  he  did  not  believe  it. 

Quick — quick — let  us  get  away  together  The  same  authorities  insisted  that  the 
— -there  is  some  mistake — some  illusion —  sole  notion  of  marriage  that  occupied 
outside  you  will  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  the  head  of  an  English  girl  of  our  own 
get  into  the  reality  of  the  world  again —  day  was  as  to  how  she  should  sell  her 
and  you  will  ask  about  Oscar,  and  young  charms  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  he  did 
Ogilvie — and  one  might  hold  your  hand  not  believe  that  either.  And  indeed  he 
— your  real  warm  hand — and  perhaps  argued  with  himself,  in  considering  to 
hold  it  tight,  and  not  give  it  up  to  any  one  what  extent  books  and  plays  could  be 
whatsoex'er  !”  His  own  hand  was  trem-  trusted  in  such  matters,  that  in  one  ob- 
bling  with  excitement.  The  eagerness  of  vious  case  the  absurdity  of  these  allega- 
delight  with  which  he  listened  to  every  tions  was  proved.  If  France  were  the 
word  uttered  by  the  low-toned  and  gen-  France  of  French  playwrights  and  novel- 
tie  voice  was  almost  painful ;  and  yet  he  ists,  the  whole  business  of  the  country 
knew  it  not.  He  was  as  one  demented,  would  come  to  a  standstill.  If  it  was 
This  was  Gertrude  White — speaking,  the  sole  and  constant  occupation  of 
walking,  smiling,  a  fire  of  beauty  in  her  every  adult  Frenchman  to  run  after  his 
clear  eyes,  her  parted  lips  when  she  neighbor’s  wife,  how  could  bridges  be 
laughed  letting  the  brilliant  light  just  built,  taxes  collected,  fortifications  plan- 
touch  for  an  instant  the  milk-white  ned  ?  Surely  a  Frenchman  must  some- 
teeth.  This  was  no  pale  Rose-leaf  at  times  think — if  only  by  accident — of 
all — no  dream  or  vision — but  the  actual  something  other  than  his  neighbor’s 
laughing,  talking,  beautiful  woman,  who  wife  ?  Macleod  laughed  to  himself,  in 
had  more  than  ever  of  that  strange  the  solitude  of  Castle  Dare,  and  con- 
grace  and  witchery  about  her  that  had  temptuously  flung  the  unfinished  paper- 
fascinated  him  when  first  he  saw  her.  covered  novel  aside.  _ 

She  was  so  near  that  he  could  have  But  what  was  his  'surprise  and  indig- 
thrown  a  rose  to  her — a  red  rose  full-  nation  —  his  shame,  even  —  on  finding 
blown  and  full-scented.  He  forgave  that  this  very  piece  in  which  Gertrude 
the  theatre — or  rather  he  forgot  it — in  W’hite  was  acting  was  all  about  a  jealous 
the  unimaginable  delight  of  being  so  husband,  and  a  gay  and  thoughtless 
near  to  her.  And  when  at  length  she  wife,  and  a  villain,  who  did  not  at  all  si- 
left  the  stage  he  had  no  jealousy  at  all  lently  plot  her  ruin,  but  frankly  con- 
of  the  poor  people  who  remained  there  fided  his  aspirations  to  a  mutual  friend, 
to  go  through  their  marionette  business,  and  rather  sought  for  sympathy  ;  while 
He  hoped  they  might  all  become  great  she,  Gertrude  White  herself,  had,  before 
actors  and  actresses.  He  even  thought  all  these  people,  to  listen  to  advances 
he  would  try  to  get  to  understand  the  which,  in  her  innocence,  she  was  not 
story — seeing  he  should  have  nothing  supposed  to  understand  !  As  the  play 
else  to  do  until  Gertrude  White  came  proceeded,  his  brows  grew  darker  and 
back  again.  darker.  And  the  husband,  who  ought 

Now  Keith  Macleod  was  no  more  ig-  to  have  been  the  guardian  of  his  wife’s 
norant  or  innocent  than  anybody  else  ;  honor  ?  Well,  the  husband  in  this 
but  there  was  one  social  misdemeanor —  rather  poor  play  was  a  creation  that  is 
a  mere  pieccadillo,  let  us  say — that  was  common  in  modem  English  drama.  He 
quite  unintelligible  to  him.  He  could  represented  one  idea  at  least  that  the 
not  understand  how  a  man  could  go  English  playwright  has  certainly  not  bor- 
flirting  and  sighing  after  a  married  rowed  from  the  French  stage.  Moral 
woman  ;  and  still  less  could  he  under-  worth  is  best  indicated  by  a  sullen  de¬ 
stand  how  a  married  woman  should,  in-  meanor.  The  man  who  has  a  pleasant 
stead  of  attending  to  her  children  and  manner  is  dangerous  and  a  profligate  ; 
her  house  and  such  matters,  make  her-  the  virtuous  man — the  true-hearted 
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Englishman — conducts  himself  as  a 
boor,  and  proves  the  goodness  of  his  na¬ 
ture  by  his  silence  and  his  sulks.  The 
hero  of  this  trumpery  piece  was  of  this 
familiar  type.  He ‘saw  the  gay  fascina¬ 
tor  coming  about  his  house  ;  but  he  was 
too  proud  and  dignified  to  interfere. 
He  knew  of  his  young  wife  becoming 
the  by-word  of  his  friends  ;  but  he  only 
clasped  his  hands  on  his  forehead — and 
sought  solitude — and  scowled  as  a  man 
of  virtue  should.  Macleod  had  paid  but 
little  attention  to  stories  of  this  kind 
when  he  had  merely  read  them  ;  but 
when  the  'situation  was  visible — when 
actual  people  were  before  him — the 
whole  thing  looked  more  real,  and  his 
sympathies  became  active  enough.  How 
was  it  possible,  he  thought,  for  this 
poor  dolt  to  fume  and  mutter,  and  let 
his  innocent  wife  go  her  own  way  alone 
and  unprotected,-  when  there  was  a  door 
in  the  room,  and  a  window  by  way  of  al¬ 
ternative  ?  There  was  one  scene  in  which 
the  faithless  friend  and  the  young  wife 
were  together  in  her  drawing-room.  He 
drew  nearer  to  her  ;  he  spKjke  softly  to 
her  ;  he  ventured  to  take  her  hand. 
And  while  he  was  looking  up  appealingly 
to  her,  Macleod  was  regarding  his  face. 
He  was  calculating  to  himself  the  pre¬ 
cise  spot  between  the  eyes  where  a  man’s 
knuckles  would  most  effectually  tell  ; 
and  his  hand  was  clenched  ;  and  his 
teeth  set  hard.  There  was  a  look  on  his 
face  which  would  have  warned  any  gay 
young  man  that  when  Macleod  should 
marry  his  wife  would  need  no  second 
champion.  t 

But  was  this  the  atmosphere  by  which 
she  was  surrounded  ?  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  piece  was  prop>er  enough. 
Virtue  was  triumphant  ;  vice  compelled 
to  sneak  off  discomfited.  The  indignant 
outburst  of  shame  and  horror  and  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  young  wife 
when  she  came  to  know  what  the  vil¬ 
lain’s  suave  intentions  really  meant, 
gave  Miss  White  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  histrionic  gifts  ;  and 
the  public  applauded  vehemently  ;  but 
Macleod  had  no  pride  in  her  tnumph. 
He  was  glad  when  the  piece  ended — 
when  the  honest-hearted  Englishman  so 
far  recovered  speech  as  to  declare  that 
his  confidence  in  his  wife  was  restored, 
and  so  far  forgot  his  stolidity  of  face 
and  demeanor  as  to  point  out  to  the 
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villain  the  way  to  the  door  instead  of 
kicking  him  thither.  Macleod  breathed 
more  freely  when  he  knew  that  Gertrude 
White  was  now  about  to  go  away  to  the 
shelter  and  quiet  of  her  own  home.  He 
went  back  to  his  rooms  ;  and  tried  to 
forget  the  precise  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  just  seen  her. 

But  not  to  forget  herself.  A  new 
gladness  filled  his  heart  when  he  thought 
of  her — thought  of  her  not  now  as  a 
dream  or  a  vision,  but  as  the  living  and 
breathing  woman  whose  musical  laugh 
seemed  still  to  be  ringing  in  his  ears. 
He  could  see  her  plainly — the  face  all 
charged  with  life  and  loveliness  ;  the 
clear,  bright  eyes  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  fear  of  meeting  ;  the  sweet  mouth 
with  its  changing  smiles.  When  Major 
Stewart  came  home  that  night,  he  noticed 
a  most  marked  change  in  the  manner  of 
his  companion.  Macleod  was  excited, 
eager,  talkative  ;  full  of  high  spirits  and 
friendliness  ;  he  joked  his  friend  about 
his  playing  truant  from  his  wife.  He 
was  anxious  to  know  all  about  the 
Major’s  adventures  ;  and  pressed  him  to 
have  but  one  other  cigar  ;  and  vowed 
that  he  would  take  him  on  the  following 
evening  to  the  only  place  in  London 
where  a  good  dinner  could  be  had. 
There  was  gladness  in  his  eyes  ;  a  care¬ 
less  satisfaction  in  his  manner  ;  he  was 
ready  to  do  anything,  go  anywhere.  This 
was  more  like  the  Macleod  of  old. 
Major  Stewart  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  atmosphere  of  London  had  had 
a  very  good  effect  on  his  friend’s  spirits. 

When  Macleod  went  to  bed  that  night 
there  were  wild  and  glad  desires  and  re¬ 
solves  in  his  brain  that  might  otherwise 
have  kept  him  awake  but  for  the  fatigue 
he  had  lately  endured.  He  slept,  and 
he  dreamed  ;  and  the  figure  that  he  saw 
in  his  dreams — though  she  was  distant 
somehow — had  a  look  of  tenderness  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  held  a  red  rose  in  her 
hand. 

Chapter  XXII. 

A  DECLARATION. 

November  though  it  was,  next  morn¬ 
ing  broke  brilliantly  over  London. 
There  was  a  fresh  west  wind  blowing  ; 
there  was  a  clear  sunshine  filling  the 
thoroughfares  ;  if  one  were  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  picturesqueness  even  in  Bury 
Street,  was  there  not  a  fine  touch  of 
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color  where  the  softly  red  chimney-pots 
rose  far  away  into  the  blue  ?  It  was  not 
possible  to  have  always  around  one  the 
splendor  of  the  northern  sea. 

And  Macleod  would  not  listen  to  a 
word  his  friend  had  to  say  concerning 
the  important  business  that  had  brought 
them  both  to  London. 

“  To-night,  man — to-night — we  will 
arrange  it  all  to-night,”  he  would  say, 
and  there  was  a  nervous  excitement 
about  his  manner  for  which  the  Major 
could  not  at  all  account. 

“  Shan’t  I  see  you  till  the  evening, 
then?”  he  asked. 

“  No,”  Macleod  said,  looking  anx¬ 
iously  out  of  the  window,  as  if  he  feared 
some  thunderstorm  would  suddenly  shut 
out  the  clear  light  of  this  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing.  “  I  don’t  know — perhaps  I  may 
be  back  before — ^but  at  any  rate  we  meet 
at  seven.  You  will  remember  seven  ?” 

”  Indeed  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,” 
his  companion  said,  for  he  had  been  told 
about  five-and-thirty  times. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  when 
Macleod  left  the  house.  There  was  a 
grateful  freshness  about  the  morning 
even  here  in  the  middle  of  London. 
People  looked  cheerful ;  Piccadilly  was 
thronged  with  idlers  come  out  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine  ;  there  was  still  a  leaf  or 
two  fluttering  on  the  trees  in  the  squares. 
Why  should  this  man  go  eagerly  tearing 
away  northward  in  a  hansom — with  an 
anxious  and  absorbed  look  on  his  face 
— when  everybody  seemed  inclined  to 
saunter  leisurely  along,  breathing  the 
sweet  wind,  and  feeling  the  sunlight  on 
his  cheek  ? 

It  was  scarcely  half-past  eleven  when 
Macleod  got  out  of  the  hansom,  and 
opened  a  small  gate,  and  walked  up 
to  the  door  of  a  certain  house.  He 
was  afraid  she  had  already  gone.  He 
was  afraid  she  might  resent  his  calling 
at  so  unusual  an  hour.  He  was  afraid 
— of  a  thousand  things.  And  when,  at 
last,  the  trim  maid-servant  told  him  that 
Miss  White  was  within  and  asked  him  to 
step  into  the  drawing-room,  it  was  al¬ 
most  as  one  in  a  dream  that  he  followed 
her.  As  one  in  a  dream  truly  ;  but 
nevertheless  he  saw  every  object  around 
him  with  a  marvellous  vividness.  Next 
day  he  could  recollect  every  feature  of 
the  room  —  the  empty  fire-place,  the 
black-framed  mirror,  the  Chinese  fans. 


the  small  cabinets  with  their  shelves  of 
blue  and  white,  and  the  large  open  book 
on  the  table,  with  a  bit  of  tartan  lying 
on  it.  These  things  seemed  to  impress 
themselves  on  his  eyesight  involuntarily  ; 
for  he  was  in  reality  intently  listening 
for  a  soft  footfall  outside  the  door.  He 
went  forward  to  this  open  book.  It  was 
a  volume  of  a  work  on  the  Highland 
clans — a  large  and  expensive  work  that 
was  not  likely  to  belong  to  Mr.  White. 
And  this  colored  figure  ?  It  was  the 
representative  of  the  Clan  Macleod ; 
and  this  bit  of  cloth  that  lay  on  the 
open  book  was  of  the  Macleod  tartan. 
He  withdrew  quickly,  as  though  he  had 
stumbled  on  some  dire  secret.  He  went 
to  the  window.  He  saw  only  leafless 
trees  now,  and  Vithered  'flowers  ;  with  ' 
the  clear  sunshine  touching  the  sides  of 
houses  and  walls  that  had  in  the  summer 
months  been  quite  invisible. 

There  was  a  slight  noise  behind  him  ; 
he  turned,  and  all  the  room  seemed 
filled  with  a  splendor  of  light  and  of 
life  as  she  advanced  to  him — the  clear 
beautiful  eyes  full  of  gladness,  the  lips 
smiling,  the  hand  frankly  extended.  And 
of  a  sudden  his  heart  sank.  Was  it  in¬ 
deed  of  her, 

“  The  glory  of  life,  the  beauty  of  the  world,” 

that  he  had  dared  to  dream  wild  and 
impossible  dreams  ?  He  had  set  out 
that  morning  with  a  certain  masterful 
sense  that  he  would  face  his  fate.  He 
had  ”  taken  the  world  for  his  pillow,” 
as  the  Gaelic  stories  say.  But  at  this 
sudden  revelation  of  the  incomparable 
grace,  and  self-possession,  and  high 
loveliness  of  this  beautiful  creature,  all 
his  courage  and  hopes  fled  instantly,  and 
he  could  only  stammer  out  excuses  for 
his  calling  so  early.  He  was  eagerly  try¬ 
ing  to  make  himself  out  an  ordinary  visi¬ 
tor.  He  explained  that  he  did  not  know 
but  that  she  might  be  going  to  the  the¬ 
atre  during  the  day.  He  was  in  London 
for  a  short  time  on  business.  It  was  an 
unconscionable  hour. 

“  But  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  she 
said,  with  a  perfect  sweetness,  and  her 
eyes  said  more  thap  her  words.  ”  I 
should  have  been  really  vexed  if  I  had 
heard  you  had  passed  through  London 
without  calling  on  us.  Won’t  you  sit 
down  ?” 

As  he  sat  down,  she  turned  for  a 
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second,  and  without  any  embarrassment 
shut  the  big  book  that  had  been  lying 
open  on  the  table. 

"It  is  very  beautiful  weather,”  she 
remarked — there  was  no  tremor  about 
her  fingers,  at  all  events,  as  she  made  se¬ 
cure  the  brooch  that  fastened  the  simple 
morning  dress  at  the  neck,  "  only  it 
seems  a  pity  to  throw  away  such  beauti¬ 
ful  sunshine  on  withered  gardens  and 
bare  trees.  We  have  some  fine  chrysan¬ 
themums,  though  ;  but  I  confess  I  don’t 
like  chrysanthemums  myself.  They  come 
at  a  wrong  time.  They  look  unnatural. 
They  only  remind  one  of  what  is  gone. 
If  we  are  to  have  winter,  we  ought  to 
have  it  out-and-out ;  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  always  seem  to  me  as  if  they  were 
making  a  pretence — trying  to  make  you 
believe  that  there  was  still  some  life  in 
the  dead  garden.” 

It  was  very  pretty  talk  all  this  about 
chrysanthemums,  uttered  in  the  low- 
toned,  and  gentle,  and  musical  voice;  but 
somehow  there  was  a  burning  impatience 
in  his  heart — and  a  bitter  sense  of  hope¬ 
lessness — and  he  felt  as  though  he  would 
cry  out  in  his  despair.  How  could  he 
sit  there  and  listen  to  talk  about  chrysan¬ 
themums  ?  His  hands  were  tightly 
clasped  together  ;  his  heart  was  throb¬ 
bing  quickly  ;  there  was  a  humming  in 
his  ears,  as  though  something  there  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  about  chrysanthemums. 

“  I — I  saw  you  at  the  theatre  last 
night,”  said  he. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  abruptness  of  the 
remark  that  caused  the  quick  blush. 
She  lowered  her  eyes.  But  all  the  same 
she  said,  with  perfect  self-possession, 

“  Did  you  like  the  piece  ?” 

And  he,  too  :  was  he  not  determined 
to  play  the  part  of  an  ordinary  visitor  ? 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge,”  said  he 
lightly.  "  The  drawing-room  scene  is 
very  pretty.  It  is  very  like  a  drawing¬ 
room.  I  suppose  these  are  real  curtains, 
and  real  pictures  ?” 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  all  real  furniture,”  said 
she. 

Thereafter,  for  a  second,  blank  si¬ 
lence.  Neither  dared  to  touch  that 
deeper  stage  question  that  lay  next  their 
hearts.  But  when  Keith  Macleod,  in 
many  a  word  of  timid  suggestion  and  in 
the  jesting  letter  he  sent  her  from  Castle 
Dare,  had  ventured  upon  that  danger¬ 
ous  ground,  it  was  not  to  talk  about  the 
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real  furniture  of  a  stage  drawing-room. 
However,  was  not  this  an  ordinary 
morning  call  ?  His  manner — his  speech 
— everything  said  so  but  the  tightly 
clasped  hands,  and  perhaps  too  a  certain 
intensity  of  look  in  the  eyes,  which 
seemed  anxious  and  constrained. 

"  Papa,  at  least,  is  proud  of  our  chry¬ 
santhemums,”  said  Miss  White,  quickly 
getting  away  from  the  stage  question. 
“  He  is  in  the  garden  now.  Will  you 
go  out  and  see  him  ?  I  am  sorry 
Carry  has  gone  to  school.” 

She  rose.  He  rose  also,  and  he  was 
about  to  lift  his  hat  from  the  table,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  to  her. 

"  A  drowning  man  will  cry  out — how 
can  you  prevent  his  crying  out  ?’  ’ 

She  was  startled  by  the  change  in  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  still  more  by 
the  almost  haggard  look  of  pain  and  en¬ 
treaty  in  his  eyes.  He  seized  her  hand  ; 
she  would  have  withdrawn  it,  but  she 
could  not. 

"  You  will  listen.  It  is  no  harm  to 
you.  I  must  speak  now,  or  I  will  die,” 
said  he  quite  wildly,  "  and  if  you  think  I 
am  mad,  perhaps  you  are  right,  but  peo¬ 
ple  have  pity  for  a  madman.  Do  you 
know  why  I  have  come  to  London  ?  It  is, 
to  see  you.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer — the 
fire  that  was  burning  and  killing  me. 
Oh,  it  is  no  use  my  saying  that  it  is  love 
for  you — I  do  not  know  what  it  is — but 
only  that  I  must  tell  you,  and  you  can¬ 
not  be  angry  with  me — you  can  only 
pity  me  and  go  away.  That  is  it — it  is 
nothing  to  you — you  can  go  away.” 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  snatched  her 
hand  from  him,  and  with  both  hands 
covered  her  face. 

“  Ah  !”  said  he,  "  is  it  pain  to  you 
that  I  should  tell  you  of  this  madness  ? 
But  you  will  forgive  me — and  you  will 
forget  it — and  it  will  not  pain  you  to¬ 
morrow  or  any  other  day.  Surely  you 
are  not  to  blame  !  Do  you  remember 
the  days  when  we  became  friends  ? — it 
seems  a  long  time  ago — ^but  they  were 
beautiful  days,  and  you  were  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I  was  glad  I  had  come  to 
London  to  make  so  kind  a  friend.  And 
it  was  no  fault  of  yours  that  I  went  away 
with  that  sickness  of  the  heart ;  and  how 
could  you  know  about  the  burning  fire, 
and  the  feeling  that  if  I  did  not  see  you 
I  might  as  well  be  dead  ?  And  I  am 
come — and  I  see  you — and  now  I  know 
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no  more  what  is  to  happen  when  I  go 
away.  And  I  will  call  you  Gertrude 
for  once  only.  Gertrude,  sit  down  now 
— for  a  moment  or  two — and  do  not 
grieve  any  more  over  what  is  only  a’mis- 
fortune.  I  want  to  tell  you.  After  I 
have  spoken,  I  will  go  away,  and  there 
will  be  an  end  of  the  trouble.” 

She  did  sit  down  ;  her  hands  were 
clasped  in  piteous  despair ;  he  saw  the 
tear-drops  on  the  long  beautiful  lashes. 

“  And  if  the  drowning  man  cries  ?” 
said  he.  “It  is  only  a  breath.  The 
waves  go  over  him,  and  the  world  is  at 
peace.  And  oh  !  do  you  know,  that  I 
have  taken  a  strange  fancy  of  late— 
But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  that ; 
you  may  hear  of  it  afterwards  ;  you  will 
understand,  and  know  you  have  no 
blame,  and  there  is  an  end  of  trouble. 
It  is  quite  strange  what  fancies  get  into 
one’s  head  when  one  is — sick — heart¬ 
sick.  Do  you  know  what  I  thought  this 
morning  ?.  Will  you  believe  it  ?  Will 
you  let  the  drowning  man  cry  out  in  his 
madness  ?  Why,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Up 
now,  and  have  courage  !  Up  now,  and 
be  brave,  and  win  a  bride  as  they  used 
to  do  in  the  old  stories.’  And  it  was 
you — it  was  you — my  madness  thought 
of.  ‘  You  will  tell  her,’  I  said  to  myself, 

‘  of  all  the  love  and  the  worship  you 
have  for  her,  and  your  thinking  of  her 
by  day  and  by  night ;  and  she  is  a 
woman  and  she  will  have  pity.  And 

then  in  her  surprise — why - ’  But 

then  you  came  into  the  room — it  is  only 
a  little  while  ago — but  it  seems  for  ever 
and  ever  away  now — and  I  have  only 
pained  you - ” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet ;  her  face 
white,  her  lips  proud  and  determined. 
And  for  a  second  she  put  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders  ;  and  the  wet,  full,  piteous 
eyes  met  his.  But  as  rapidly  she  with¬ 
drew  them  —  almost  shuddering — and 
turned  away  ;  and  her  hands  were  apart, 
each  clasped,  and  she  bowed  her  head. 
Gertrude  White  had  never  acted  like 
that  on  any  stage. 

And  as  for  him,  he  stood  absolutely 
dazed  for  a  moment,  not  daring  to  think 
what  that  involuntary  action  might 
mean.  He  stepped  forward — with  a  pale 
face  and  a  bewildered  air — and  caught 
her  hand.  Her  face  she  sheltered  with 
the  other,  and  she  was  sobbing  bitterly. 
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“Gertrude,”  he  said,  “what  is  it? 
What  do  you  mean  ?” 

The  broken  voice  answered,  though 
her  face  was  turned  aside — 

“  It  is  I  who  am  miserable.” 

“  You  who  are  miserable  ?” 

She  turned  and  looked  fair  into  his 
face — with  her  eyes  all  wet,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  piteous. 

“  Can’t  you  see  ?  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  ?”  she  said.  “Oh,  my  good 
friend  !  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  you 
are  the  very  last  I  would  bring  trouble 
to.  And  I  cannot  be  a  hyp>ocrite  with 
you.  I  feared  something  of  this  ;  and 
now  the  misery  is  that  I  cannot  say  to 
you,  *  Here,  take  my  hand.  It  is  yours. 
You  have  won  your  bride.’  I  cannot 
do  it.  If  we  were  both  differently  situ¬ 
ated — it  might  be  otherwise ” 

“  It  might  be  otherwise !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  a  sudden  wonder.  “  Ger¬ 
trude,  w’hat  do  you  mean  ?  Situated  ? 
Is  it  only  that  ?  Look  me  in  the  face, 
now,  and  as  you  are  a  true  woman  tell 
me — if  we  were  both  free  from  all  situa¬ 
tion — if  there  were  no  difficulties — noth¬ 
ing  to  be  thought  of — could  you  give 
yourself  to  me  ?  Would  you  really  be¬ 
come  my  wife — you  who  have  all  the 
world  flattering  you  ?” 

She  dared  not  look  him  in  the  face. 
There  was  something  about  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  manner  that  almost  terri¬ 
fied  her.  But  she  answered  bravely,  in 
the  sweet,  low,  trembling  voice,  and  with 
downcast  eyes — 

“  If  I  were  to  become  the  wife  of  any 
one,  it  is  your  wife  I  would  like  to  be  ; 
and  I  have  thought  of  it.  Oh,  I  cannot 
be  a  hypocrite  with  you  when  I  see  the 
misery  I  have  brought  you  !  And  I 
have  thought  of  giving  up  all  my  present 
life,  and  all  the  wishes  and  dreams  I 
have  cherished,  and  going  away  and  liv¬ 
ing  the  simple  life  of  a  woman.  And 
under  whose  guidance  would  I  try  that 
rather  than  yours  ?  You  made  me  think. 
But  it  is  all  a  dream — a  fancy.  It  is  im¬ 
possible.  It  would  only  bring  misery 
to  you  and  to  me - ” 

“But  why — but  why?”  he  eagerly 
exclaimed  ;  and  there  was  a  proud  light 
in  his  face.  “  Gertrude,  if  you  can  say 
so  much  why  not  say  all  ?  What  are  ob¬ 
stacles  ?  There  can  be  none  if  you  have 
the  fiftieth  part  of  the  love  for  me  that 
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I  have  for  you.  Obstacles  !” — and  he 
laughed  with  a  strange  laugh. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face. 

“  And  would  it  be  so  great  a  happi¬ 
ness  for  you  ?  That  would  make  up 
for  all  the  trouble  I  have  brought  you  ?” 
she  said,  wistfully  ;  and  his  answer  was 
to  take  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  there 
was  such  a  joy  in  his  heart  that  he 
could  not  speak  at  all.  But  she  only 
shook  her  head,  somewhat  sadly,  and 
withdrew  her  hands,  and  sat  down  again 
by  the  table. 

"  It  is  wrong  of  me  even  to  think  of 
it,”  she  said.  ”  To-day  I  might  say 
‘  yes  and  to-morrow  ?  You  might  in¬ 
spire  me  with  courage  now  ;  and  after¬ 
wards — I  should  only  bring  you  further 
pain.  I  do  not  know  myself.  I  could 
not  be  sure  of  myself.  How  could  I 
dare  drag  you  into  such  a  terrible  risk  ? 
It  is  better  as  it  is.  The  pain  you  are 
suffering  will  go.  You  will  come  to  call 
me  your  friend  ;  and  you  will  thank  me 
that  I  refused.  Perhaps  I  shall  suffer  a 
little  too,”  she  added,  and  once  more 
she  rather  timidly  looked  up  into  his 
face.  “You  do  not  know  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  seeing  your  scheme  of  life,  that 
you  have  b^n  dreaming  about,  just 
suddenly  put  before  you  for  acceptance  ; 
and  you  want  all  your  common  sense  to 
hold  back.  But  I  know  it  will  be  better 
— better  for  both  of  us.  You  must  be¬ 
lieve  me.” 

“I  do  not  believe  you,  and  I  will 
not  believe  you,”  said  he,  proudly  and 
gladly,  “  and  now  you  have  said  so  much 
I  am  not  going  to  take  any  refusal  at  all. 
Not  now.  Gertrude,  I  have  courage  for 
both  of  us  ;  when  you  are  timid,  you 
will  take  my  hand.  Say  it,  then  !  A 
word  only  !  You  have  jilready  said  all 
but  that  !” 

He  seemed  scarcely  the  same  man  who 
had  appealed  to  her  with  the  wild  eyes  and 
the  haggard  face.  His  look  was  radiant 
and  proud.  He  spoke  with  a  firm  voice  ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  great  tenderness  in 
his  tone. 

“  I  am  sure  you  love  me,”  she  said  in 
a  low  voice. 

“You  will  see,'’  he  rejoined,  with  a 
firm  confidence. 

“  And  I  am  not  going  to  requite  your 
love  ill.  You  are  too  vehement.  You 
think  of  nothing  but  the  one  end  to  it 
all.  But  I  am  a  woman,  and  women  are 


taught  to  be  patient.  Now  you  must  let 
me  think  about  all  you  have  said.” 

“  And  you  do  not  quite  refuse  ?”  said 
he. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment -or  two. 

“  I  must  think  for  you  as  well  as  for 
myself,”  she  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice.  “  Give  me  time.  Give  me  till 
the  end  of  the  week.” 

“  At  this  hour  I  will  come.” 

“  And  you  will  believe  I  have  decided 
for  the  best — that  I  have  tried  hard  to 
be  fair  to  you  as  well  as  myself  ?” 

“  I  know  you  are  too  true  a  woman 
for  anything  else,  ’  ’  he  said,  and  then  he 
added,  “  Ah,  well,  now,  you  have  had 
enough  misery  for  one  morning — you 
must  dry  your  eyes  now,  and  we  will  go 
out  into  the  garden — and  if  I  am  not  to 
say  anything  of  all  my  gratitude  to  you 
— why  ?  Because  I  hope  there  will  be 
many  a  year  to  do  that  in,  my  angel  of 
goodness  !” 

She  went  to  fetch  a  light  shawl  and  a 
hat  ;  he  kept  turning  over  the  things  on 
the  table,  his  fingers  trembling,  his  eyes 
seeing  nothing.  If  they  did  see  anything 
it  was  a  vision  of  the  brown  moors  near 
Castle  Dare,  and  a  beautiful  creature, 
clad  all  in  cream-color  and  scarlet, 
drawing  near  the  great  grey  stone  house. 

She  came  into  the  room  again  ;  joy 
leapt  to  his  eyes. 

“  Will  you  follow  me  ?” 

There  was  a  strangely  subdued  air 
about  her  manner  as  she  led  him  to 
where  her  father  was ;  perhaps  she 
was  rather  tired  after  the  varied  emo¬ 
tions  she  had  experienced  ;  perhaps  she 
was  still  anxious.  He  was  not  anxious. 
It  was  in  a  glad  way  that  he  addressed 
the  old  gentleman  who  stood  there  with 
a  spade  in  his  hand. 

“It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  garden,” 
Macleod  said  —  looking  round  on  the 
withered  leaves  and  damp  soil — “  no 
wonder  you  look  after  it  yourself.” 

“  I  am  not  gardening,”  the  old  man 
said,  peevishly.  “  I  have  been  putting 
a  knife  in  the  ground — burying  the 
hatchet,  you  might  call  it.  Fancy  !  A 
man  sees  an  old  hunting-knife  in  a  shop 
in  Gloucester  ;  a  hunting-knife  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  with  a  beautifully 
carved  ivory  handle  ;,and  he  thinks  he 
will  make  a  present  of  it  to  me.  What 
does  he  do  but  go  and  have  it  ground 
and  sharpened  and  polished  until  it  looks 
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like  something  sent  from  Sheffield  the 
day  before  yesterday  !” 

“  You  ought  to  be  very  pleased,  pap¬ 
py,  you  got  it  at  all,”  said  Gertrude 
White  ;  but  she  was  looking  elsewhere 
— and  rather  absently  too. 

“  And  so  you  have  buried  it  to  restore 
the  tone  ?’  ’ 

”  I  have,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
marching  off  with  the  shovel  to  a  sort  of 
outhouse. 

Macleod  speedily  took  his  leave. 

“  Saturday  next  at  noon,”  said  he  to 
her,  with  no  timidity  in  his  voice. 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  more  gently,  and 
with  downcast  eyes. 

He  walked  away  from  the  house — he 
knew  not  whither.  He  saw  nothing 
around  him.  He  walked  hard,  some¬ 
times  talking  to  himself.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  found  himself  in  a  village  in 
Berkshire,  close  by  which,  fortunately, 
there  was  a  railway  station  ;  and  he  had 
just  time  to  get  back  to  keep  his  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Major  Stewart. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner. 

"  Come  now,  Macleod,  tell  me  where 
you  have  been  all  day,”  said  the  rosy- 
faced  soldier,  carefully  tucking  his  nap¬ 
kin  under  his  chin. 

Macleod  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Another  day — another  day,  Stewart, 
I'  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  It  is  the 
most  ridiculous  story  you  ever  heard  in 
your  life  !” 

It  was  a  strange  sort  of  laughing,  for 
there  were  tears  in  the  younger  man’s 
eyes.  But  Major  Stewart  was  too  busy 
to  notice  ;  and  presently  they  began  to 
talk  about  the  real  and  serious  object  of 
their  expedition  to  London. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

A  RED  ROSE. 

From  nervous  and  unreasoning  dread 
to  overweening  and  extravagant  confi¬ 
dence  there  was  but  a  single  bound. 
After  the  timid  confession  she  had 
made,  how  could  he  have  any  further 
fear  ?  He  knew  now  the  answer  she 
must  certainly  give  him.  What  but  the 
one  word  "yes" — musical  as  the  sound 
of  summer  seas — could  fitly  close  and 
atone  for  all  that  long  period  of  doubt 
and  despair  ?  And  would  she  murmur  it 
with  the  low,  sweet  voice,  or  only  look 
it  with  the  clear  and  lambent  eyes  ? 
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Once  uttered,  anyhow,  surely  the  glad 
message  would  instantly  wing  its  flight 
away  to  the  far  north  ;  and  Colonsay 
would  hear ;  and  the  green  shores  of 
Ulva  would  laugh  ;  and  through  all  the 
wild  dashing  and  roaring  of  the  seas 
there  would  be  a  soft  ringing  as  of  wed¬ 
ding  bells.  The  Gometra  men  will  have 
a  good  glass  that  night ;  and  who  will 
take  the  news  to  distant  Fladda  and 
rouse  the  lonely  Dutchman  from  his 
winter  sleep  ?  There  is  a  bride  coming 
to  Castle  Dare  ! 

When  Norman  Ogilvie  had  even  men¬ 
tioned  marriage,  Macleod  had  merely 
shaken  his  head  and  turned  away. 
There  was  no  issue  that  way  from  the 
wilderness  of  pain  and  trouble  into 
which  he  had  strayed.  She  was  already 
wedded — to  that  cruel  art  that  was  crush¬ 
ing  the  woman  within  her.  Her  ways 
of  life  and  his  were  separated  as  though 
by  unknown  oceans.  And  how  was  it 
p>ossible  that  so  beautiful  a  woman — sur¬ 
rounded  by  people  who  petted  and  flat¬ 
tered  her — should  not  already  have  her 
heart  engaged  ?  Even  if  she  were  free, 
how  could  she  have  bestowed  a  thought 
on  him — a  passing  stranger — a  summer 
visitor — the  acquaintance  of  an  hour  ? 

But  no  sooner  had  Gertrude  White,  to 
his  sudden  wonder,  and  joy,  and  grati¬ 
tude,  made  that  stammering  confession, 
than  the  impetuosity  of  his  passion  leapt 
at  once  to  the  goal.  He  would  not  hear 
of  any  obstacles.  He  would  not  look  at 
them.  If  she  would  but  take  his  hand, 
he  would  lead  her  and  guard  her,  and  all 
would  go  well.  And  it  was  to  this 
effect  that  he  wrote  to  her  day  after  day, 
pouring  out  all  the  confidences  of  his 
heart  to  her,  appealing  to  her,  striving 
to  convey  to  her  something  of  his  own 
high  courage  and  hope.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  it  was  not  quite  fair  that 
he  should  thus  have  disturbed  the  calm 
of  her  deliberation.  Had  he  not  given 
her  till  the  end  of  the  week  to  come  to 
a  decision  ?  But  when  in  his  eagerness 
he  thought  of  some  further  reason,  some 
further  appeal,  how  could  he  remain 
silent  ?  With  the  prize  so  near,  he  could 
not  let  it  slip  from  his  grasp  through  the 
consideration  of  niceties  of  conduct.  By 
rights  he  ought  to  have  gone  up  to  Mr. 
White  and  begged  for  ]>ermission  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  the  old  gentleman’s 
daughter.  He  forgot  all  ^>out  that. 
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He  forgot  that  Mr.  White  was  in  exist¬ 
ence.  All  his  thinking  from  morning 
till  night — and  through  much  of  the 
night  too — was  directed  on  her  answer 
— the  one  small  word  filled  with  a  whole 
worldful  of  light  and  joy. 

“  If  you  will  only  say  that  one  little 
word,”  he  wrote  to  her,”  then  everything 
else  becomes  a  mere  trifle.  If  there  are 
obstacles  and  troubles  and  what  not,  we 
will  meet  them  one  by  one  and  dispose 
of  them.  There  can  be  no  obstacles,  if 
we  are  of  one  mind  ;  and  we  shall  be  of 
one  mind  sure  enough,  if  you  will  say 
you  will  become  my  wife  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  I  will  not  consent  to  ;  and  I 
shall  only  be  too  glad  to  have  opportu¬ 
nities  of  showing  my  great  gratitude  to 
you  for  the  sacrifice  you  must  make.  I 
speak  of  it  as  a  sacrifice  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  one  —  whatever  you  may 
think  now — and  whatever  natural  regret 
you  may  feel — you  will  grow  to  feel 
there  was  no  evil  done  you  when  you 
were  drawn  away  from  the  life  that  now 
surrounds  you.  And  if  you  were  to 
say,  ‘  I  will  become  your  wife  only  on  one 
condition — that  I  am  not  asked  to  aban¬ 
don  my  career  as  an  actress,’  still  I 
would  say,  ‘  Become  my  wife.’  Surely 
matters  of  arrangement  are  mere  trifles 
— after  you  have  given  me  your  promise. 
And  when  you  have  placed  your  hand 
in  mine  (and  the  motto  of  the  Macleods 
is  Hold  Fast)  we  can  study  conditions, 
and  obstacles,  and  the  other  nonsense 
that  our  friends  are  sure  to  suggest,  at 
our  leisure.  I  think  I  already  hear  you 
say  ‘  Yes  ;  ’  I  listen  and  listen  until  I 
almost  hear  your  voice.  And  if  it  is  to 
be  ‘  Yes,’  will  you  wear  a  red  rose  in 
your  dress  on  Saturday  ?  I  shall  see 
that  before  you  speak.  I  will  know 
what  your  message  is,  even  if  there  are 
people  about.  One  red  rose  only.  ” 

”  Macleod,”  said  Major  Stewart  to 
him,  ”  did  you  come  to  London  to  write 
love-letters  ?” 

“  Love-letters  !”  he  said,  angrily  ; 
but  then  he  laughed.  ”  And  what  did 
you  come  to  London  for  ?” 

“  On  a  highly  philanthropic  errand,” 
said  the  other,  gravely,  ”  which  I  hope 
to  see  fulfilled  to-morrow.  And  if  we 
have  a  day  or  two  to  spare,  that  is  well 
enough,  for  one  cannot  be  always  at 
work  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  take  a 
holiday  in  the  company  of  a  man  who 
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spends  three-fourths  of  the  day  at  a  writ¬ 
ing-desk.  ’  ’ 

”  Nonsense  !”  said  Macleod,  though 
there  was  some  tell-tale  color  in  his  face. 
“  All  the  writing  I  have  done  to-day 
would  not  fill  up  twenty  minutes.  And 
if  I  am  a  dull  companion,  is  not  Nor¬ 
man  Ogilvie  coming  to  dinner  to-night 
to  amuse  you  ?” 

While  they  were  speaking  a  servant 
brought  in  a  card. 

“  Ask  the  gentleman  to  come  up,” 
Macleod  said,  and  then  he  turned  to  his 
companion.  “  What  an  odd  thing  !  I 
was  speaking  to  you  a  minute  ago  about 
that  drag  accident.  And  here  is  Beau¬ 
regard  himself.” 

The  tall  rough-visaged  man — stooping 
slightly  as  though  he  thought  the  doorway 
was  a  trifle  low — came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  Macleod,  and  was  under¬ 
stood  to  inquire  about  his  health,  though 
what  he  literally  said  was,  "  Hawya, 
Macleod,  hawya?” 

“  I  heard  you  were  in  town  from  Paul- 
ton — you  remember  Paulton  who  dined 
with  you  at  Richmond.  He  saw  you  in 
a  hansom  yesterday  ;  and  I  took  my 
chance  of  finding  you  in  your  old  quar¬ 
ters.  What  are  you  doing  in  London  ?” 

Macleod  briefly  explained. 

“  And  you  ?”  he  asked,  “  what  has 
brought  you  to  London  ?  I  thought  you 
and  Lady  Beauregard  were  in  Ireland  ?” 

“  We  have  just  come  over,  and  go 
down  to  Weatherill  to-morrow.  Won’t 
you  come  down  and  shoot  a  pheasant  or 
two  before  you  return  to  the  High¬ 
lands  ?’  ’ 

“  Well,  the  fact  is,”  Macleod  said, 
hesitatingly,  “my  friend  and  I — by  the 
way,  let  me  introduce  you — Lord  Beau¬ 
regard,  Major  Stewart — the  fact  is,  we 
ought  to  go  back  directly  after  we  have 
settled  this  business.” 

“  But  a  day  or  two  won’t  matter. 
Now,  let  me  see.  Plymley  comes  to  us 
on  Monday  next,  I  think.  We  could  get 
up  a  party  for  you  on  the  T uesday  ;  and 
if  your  friend  will  come  with  you,  we 
shall  be  six  guns,  which  I  always  think 
the  best  number.” 

The  gallant  major  showed  no  hesita¬ 
tion  whatever.  The  chance  of  blazing 
away  at  a  whole  atmosphereful  of  pheas¬ 
ants — for  so  he  construed  the  invitation 
— did  not  often  come  in  his  way. 

“  I  am  quite  sure  a  day  or  two  won’t 
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make  any  difference,”  said  he,  quickly. 
“  In  any  case  we  were  not  thinking  of 
going  till  Monday,  and  that  would  only 
meftn  an  extra  day.” 

”  Very  well,”  Macleod  said. 

“  Then  you  will  come  down  to  dinner 
on  the  Monday  evening.  I  will  see  if 
there  is  any  alteration  in  the  trains,  and 
drop  you  a  note  with  full  instructions. 
Is  it  a  bargain  ?” 

“  It  is.” 

”  All  right.  I  must  be  off  now. 
Good-bye.  ’  ’ 

Major  Stewart  jumped  to  his  feet  with 
great  alacrity,  and  warmly  shook  hands 
with  the  departing  stranger.  Then, 
when  the  door  was  shut,  he  went  through 
a  pantomimic  expression  of  bringing 
down  innumerable  pheasants  from  every 
comer  of  the  ceiling — ^with  an  occasion^ 
aim  at  the  floor,  where  an  imaginary 
hare  was  scurrying  by. 

“  Macleod,  Macleod,”  said  he,  ”  you 
are  a  trump.  You  may  go  on  writing 
love-letters  from  now  till  next  Monday 
afternoon.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a 
good  dinner,  too  ?” 

”  Beauregard  is  said  to  have  the  best 
chef  in  London  ;  and  I  don’t  suppose  he 
would  leave  so  important  a  |)erMn  in 
Ireland.” 

**  You  have  my  gratitude,  Macleod — 
eternal,  sincere,  unbounded,”  the  Major 
said  seriously. 

”  But  it  is  not  I  who  am  asking  you  to 
go  and  massacre  a  lot  of  pheasants,  ’  ’  said 
Macleod  ;  and  he  spoke  rather  absently, 
for  he  was  thinking  of  the  probable  mood 
in  which  he  would  go  down  to  Weather- 
ill.  One  of  a  generous  gladness  and 
joy,  the  outward  expression  of  an  eager 
and  secret  happiness  to  be  known  by 
none  ?  Or  what  if  there  were  no  red 
rose  at  all  on  her  bosom  when  she  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him  with  sad  eyes  ? 

They  went  down  into  Essex  next  day. 
Major  Stewart  was  surprised  to  find  that 
his  companion  talked  not  so  much  about 
the  price  of  machines  for  drying  saturat¬ 
ed  crops  as  about  the  conjectural  cost  of 
living  in  the  various  houses  they  saw 
from  afar,  set  amid  the  leafless  trees  of 
November. 

”  You  don’t  think  of  coming  to  live 
in  England,  do  you  ?”  said  he. 

”  No — at  least,  not  at  present,”  Mac¬ 
leod  said.  ”  Of  course,  one  never 


knows  what  may  turn  up.  I  don’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  live  at  Dare  all  my  life.” 

“  Your  wife  might  want  to  live  in 
England,”  the  Major  said  coolly. 

Macleod  started  and  stared. 

"  You  have  been  writing  a  good  many 
letters  of  late,”  said  his  companion. 

“  And  is  that  all  ?”  said  Macleod,  an¬ 
swering  him  in  the  Gaelic.  ”  You  know 
the  proverb — Tossing  the  head  will  not 
make  the  boat  row.  I  am  not  married 
yet.” 

The  result  of  this  journey  was,  that 
they  agreed  to  purchase  one  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  for  transference  to  the  rainy  re¬ 
gions  of  Mull  ;  and  then  they  returned 
to  London.  This  was  on  a  Wednesday. 
Major  Stewart  considered  they  had  a 
few  days  to  idle  by  before  the  battue; 
Macleod  was  only  excitedly  aware  that 
Thursday  and  Friday — two  short  No¬ 
vember  days — came  between  him  and 
that  decision  which  he  regarded  with  an 
anxious  joy. 

The  two  days  went  by  in  a  sort  of 
dream.  A  pale  fog  hung  over  London  ; 
and  as  he  wandered  about  he  saw  the 
tall  houses  rise  faintly  blue  into  the  grey 
mist ;  and  the  great  coffee-colored  river, 
flushed  with  recent  rains,  rolled  down 
between  the  pale  embankments ;  and 
the  golden-red  globe  of  the  sun,  occa¬ 
sionally  becoming  visible  through  the 
mottled  clouds,  sent  a  ray  of  fire  here 
and  there  on  some  window-pane  or  lamp. 

In  the  course  of  his  devious  wander¬ 
ings — for  he  mostly  went  about  alone — 
he  made  his  way,  with  great  trouble  and 
perplexity,  to  the  court  in  which  the 
mother  of  Johnny  Wickes  lived  ;  and 
he  betrayed  no  shame  at  all  in  confront¬ 
ing  the  poor  woman — half  starved,  and 
pale,  and  emaciated  as  she  was — whose 
child  he  had  stolen.  It  was  in  a  tone  of 
quite  gratuitous  pleasantry  that  he  de¬ 
scribed  to  her  how  the  small  lad  was 
growing  brown  and  fat ;  and  he  had  the 
audacity  to  declare  to  her  that  as  he  pro- 
I>osed  to  pay  the  boy  the  sum  of  one 
shilling  per  week  at  present,  he  might  as 
well  hand  over  to  her  the  three  months’ 
pay  which  fie  had  already  earned.  And 
the  woman  was  so  amused  at  the  notion  of 
little  Johnny  Wickes  being  able  to  earn 
anything  at  all,  that,  when  she  received 
the  money,  and  looked  at  it,  she  burst 
out  crying  ;  and  she  had  so  little  of  the 
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spirit  of  the  British  matron,  and  so  little 
regard  for  the  laws  of  her  country,  that 
she  invoked  Heaven  knows  what — 
Heaven  docs  know  what — blessings  on 
the  head  of  the  very  man  who  had  car¬ 
ried  her  child  into  slavery. 

“  And  the  first  time  I  am  going  over 
to  Oban,"  said  he,  "I  will  take  him 
with  me,  and  I  will  get  a  photograph  of 
him  made,  and  I  will  send  you  the  pho¬ 
tograph.  And  did  you  get  the  rabbits  ?’  ’ 
said  he. 

“Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  got  the  rabbits.” 

“  And  it  is  a  very  fine  poacher  your 
son  promises  to  be,  for*he  got  every  one 
of  the  rabbits  with  his  own  snare,  though 
I  am  thinking  it  was  old  Hamish  w'as 
showing  him  how  to  use  it.  And  I  will 
say  good-bye  to  you  now.” 

The  poor  woman  seemed  to  hesitate 
for  a  second. 

“  If  there  was  any  sewing,  sir,”  said 
she,  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of 
her  apron,  ‘♦that  I  could  do  for  your 
good  lady,  sir - ” 

”  But  I  am  not  married,”  said  he 
quickly. 

"  Ah,  well,  indeed,  sir,”  she  said  with 
a  sigh. 

“  But  if  there  js  any  lace,  or  sewing, 
or  anything  like  that  you  can  send  to 
my  mother,  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  pay 
you  for  it  as  well  as  any  one  else - ” 

”  I  was  not  thinking  of  paying,  sir  ; 
but  to  show  you  I  am  not  ungrateful,” 
was  the  answer — and  if  she  said  hun- 
grateful,  what  matter  ?  She  w’as  a  wo¬ 
man  without  spirit ;  she  had  sold  away 
her  son. 

From  this  dingy  court  he  made  his 
way  round  to  Covent  Garden  market, 
and  he  went  into  a  florist’s  shop  there. 

"  I  want  a  bouquet,”  said  he  to  the 
neat-handed  maiden  who  looked  up  at 
him. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  she  ;  "  will  you  look 
at  those  in  the  window  ?’  ’ 

"  But  I  want  one,”  said  he,  “  w'ith  a 
single  rose — ^a  red  rose — in  the  centre.” 

This  proposition  did  not  find  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mild-mannered  artist, 
who  explained  to  him  that  something 
more  important  and  ornate  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  middle  of  a  bouquet.  He 
could  have  a  circle  of  rosebuds,  if  he 
liked,  outside  ;  and  a  great  white  lily  or 
camellia  in  the  centre.  He  could  have 
—this  thing  and  the  next  ;  she  showed 
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him  how  she  could  combine  the  features 
of  this  bouquet  with  those  of  the  n^. 
But  the  tall  Highlander  remained  obK- 
rate. 

‘‘Yw,”  said  he,  “I  think  you  are 
quite  right.  You  are  quite  right,  I  am 
sure.  But  it  is  this  that  I  would  rather 
have — only  one  red  rose  in  the  centre, 
and  you  can  make  the  rest  what  you 
like,  only  I  think  if  they  were  smaller 
flowers,  and  all  white,  that  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  young  lady 
with  a  pleasing  smile  (she  was  rather 
good-looking  herself),  “  I  will  try  what 
I  can  do  for  you  if  you  don’t  mind  wait¬ 
ing.  Will  you  take  a  chair  ?” 

He  was  quite  amazed  by  the  dexterity 
with  which  those  nimble  fingers  took 
from  one  cluster  and  another  cluster  the 
very  flowers  he  would  himself  have 
chosen  ;  and  by  the  rapid  fashion  in 
which  they  were  dressed,  fitted,  and  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  work  of  art  grew  apace. 

“  But  you  must  have  something  to 
break  the  white,”  said  she,  smiling, 
“  or  it  will  look  too  like  a  bride’s  bou¬ 
quet,”  and  with  that — almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye — she  had  put  a  cir¬ 
cular  line  of  dark  purple-blue  through 
the  cream-white  blossoms.  It  was  a 
splendid  rose  that  lay  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  be^ity. 

“  What  price  would  you  like  to  give, 
sir  ?”  the  gentle  Phyllis  had  said  at  the 
very  outset.  “  Half  a  guinea — fifteen 
shillings  ?” 

“  Give  me  a  beautiful  rose,”  said  he. 
“  and  I  do  not  mind  what  the  price  is.” 

And  at  last  the  lace-paper  was  put 
round  ;  and  a  little  further  trimming  and 
setting  took  place  ;  and  finally  the  boir- 
quet  was  swathed  in  soft  white  woot  and 
put  into  a  basket. 

“  Shall  I  take  the  address  ?’*  said  the 
young  lady,  no  doubt  expecting  that  he 
would  write  it  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
cards.  But  no.  He  dictated  the  ad¬ 
dress  ;  and  then  laid  down  the  money. 
The  astute  young  jjerson  w’as  puzzled — 
perhaps  disappointed. 

“  Is  there  no  message,  sir  ?”  said 
she  ; — “410  card  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  have 
it  delivered  to-night.” 

“  It  shall  be  sent  off  at  once,”  said 
she,  probably  thinking  that  this  was  a 
very  foolish  young  man  who  did  not 
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know  the  ways  of  the  world.  The  only 
p^sons  of  whom  she  had  any  experi- 
eVe  who  sent  bouquets  without  a  note 
or  a  letter  were  husbands,  who  were 
either  making  up  a  quarrel  with  their 
wives  or  going  to  the  opera,  and  she  had 
observed  that  on  such  occasions  the 
difference  between  twelve-and-sixpence 
and  ]  fifteen  shillings  was  regarded  and 
considered. 

He  slept  but  little  that  night ;  and 
next  morning  he  got  up  nervous  and’ 
trembling — like  a  drunken  man — with 
half  the  courage  and  confidence,  that  had 
so  long  sustained  him,  gone.  Major 
Stewart  w'ent  out  early.  He  kept  pac¬ 
ing  about  the  room  until  the  frightfully 
slow  half-hours  went  by  ;  he  hated  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  And  then, 
by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  he  delayed 
starting  until  he  should  barely  have  time 
to  reach  her  house  by  twelve  o’clock,  so 
that  he  should  have  the  mad  delight  of 
eagerly  wishing  the  hansom  had  a  still 
more  furious  speed.  He  had  chosen  his 
horse  well.  It  wanted  five  minutes  to 
the  appointed  hour  when  he  arrived  at 
the  house. 

Did  this  trim  maid-servant  know  ? 
Was  there  anything  of  welcome  in  the 
demure  smile  ?  He  followed  her  ;  his 
face  was  pale,  though  he  knew  it  not  ; 
in  the  dusk  of  the  room  he  «ras  left 
alone. 

But  what  was  this — on  the  table  ?  He 


almost  uttered  a  cry  as  his  bewildered 
eyes  fixed  themselves  on  it.  The  very 
bouquet  he  had  sent  the  previous  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  behold  !  behold — the  red  rose 
wanting  !  And  then,  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  he  turned  ;  and  there  was  a  vision 
of  something  all  in  white — that  came  to 
him  timidly — all  in  white  but  for  the  red 
star  of  love  shining  there.  And  she  did 
not  speak  at  all ;  but  she  buried  her 
head  in  his  bosom  ;  and  he  held  her 
hands  tight. 

And  now  what  will  Ulva  say  ;  and 
the  lonely  [shores  of  Fladda  ;  and  the 
distant  Dutchmah  roused  from  his  win¬ 
ter  sleep  amid  the  wild  waves  ?  Far 
away  over  the  white  sands  of  Iona — and 
the  sunlight  must  be  shining  there  now 
— there  is  many  a  sacred  spot  fit  for  the 
solemn  plighting  of  lovers’  vows  ;  and  if 
there  is  any  organ  wanted,  what  more 
noble  than  the  vast  Atlantic  rollers, 
booming  into  the  Bourg  and  Gribun 
caves  ?  Surely  they  must  lAow  already  ; 
for  the  sea-birds  have  caught  the  cry  ; 
and  there  is  a  sound  all  through  the  glad 
rushing  of  the  morning  seas  like  the 
sound  of  wedding-bells.  There  is  a 
bride  coming  to  Castle  Dare — the  islands 
listen  ;  and  the  wild  sea  calls  again  ; 
and  the  green  shores  of  Ulva  grow 
greener  still  in  the  sunlight.  There  is 
a  bride  coming  to  Castle  Dare  ;  and  the 
bride  is  dressed  all  in  white — only  she 
wears  a  red  rose. — Good  Words. 
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Half  a  century  ago  a  London  physi¬ 
cian — suave,  immaculate,  irreproachable 
— met,  followed,  and  captur^  a  Paris 
dancing-girl ;  and  the  offspring  of  their 
loves,  such  as  they  w’ere,  was  the  great 
artist,  M^ryon.  The  offspring  of  their 
*  loves  being  that  great  artist,  with  a  spirit 
at  once  the  most  original,  imaginative, 
and  persistent,  a  hand  at  once  the  most 
delicate  and  the  strongest,  o§e  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  whether  the  germ  of  some 
fine  quality  of  his,  in  passion  or  skill, 
cannot  have  been  inherited — whether 
that  unlicensed  connection  which  gave 
him  birth  had  at  least  some  heart  in  it,  or 


whether  it  was  but  the  vulgar  and  shabby 
intrigue  of  green  room  and  cabinet. 

The  truest,  the  most  trustworthy  story 
we  are  likely  to  get,  answers  that  ques¬ 
tion  not  quite  in  the  darkest  way.  Me- 
ryon  was  one  of  two  children,  and  the 
other,  a  girl,  w’as  taken  to  England  by 
her  father,  the  physician,  and  there,  in 
spite  of  the  disadvantages  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  her  birth,  there  was  made  for  her 
what  the  teller  of  the  story  describes  to 
me  as  ‘  a  brilliant  marriage.  ’  She  took 
her  place  in  the  world.  Merj’on  him¬ 
self — Charles  Mfcryon — remained  with 
his  mother,  whom  after  some  years  the 
father  seems  to  have  entirely  quitted ; 
the  cause  of  it,  again  I  hear,  the  offen- 
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siveness  of  the  children’s  grandmother. 
The  vulgarity  of  the  old,  of  the  frowsy, 
of  the  unattractive,  is  a  vulgarity  one 
cannot  endure  ;  and  the  woman  who  al¬ 
lowed  to  M^ryon’s  mother  the  life  she 
led — nay,  who  urged  her,  it  is  said,  to  a 
worse — is  not  likely  to  have  brightened 
for  the  physician  the  narrow  Paris  home 
into  which  this  and  that  intolerable  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  dancer  he  had  lived  with 
would  be  prone  to  insinuate  herself  un¬ 
bidden  and  undesired.  The  physician 
went  his  way,  taking,  as  I  have  said, 
the  daughter  with  him,  and  leaving  the 
son  to  the  mother,  and  making  her  some 
not  inconsiderable  gift  of  money,  per¬ 
haps  even  for  some  years  a  stated  and 
sufficient  allowance.  At  all  events,  in 
Meryon’s  childhood  and  boyhood  the 
means  of  living  did  not  seem  to  be  lack¬ 
ing.  He  was  destined  for  the  navy,  and 
entered  it  at  the  right  moment,  leaving 
it  to  be  an  artist  when  still  a  young  man 
and  a  lieuteiiant.  M^r^’on  had  owed  to 
his  father  some  material  provision  for 
his  life.  To  his  mother — the  sensitive¬ 
ness,  fineness,  and  passion  of  whose  na¬ 
ture  he  believed  he  had  inherited — he 
owed  the  hourly  cares  and  thoughts  for 
him  that  were  much  of  her  existence. 
Her  life  went  out  in  obscurity — under 
the  cloud  of  illicit  ways,  in  the  fettered 
freedom  of  a  demi-monde — when  he  was 
a  youth  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  impul¬ 
sive  and  resolute,  imaginative  and  ner¬ 
vous,  of  all  the  youth  of  Paris  was  left 
surrounded  at  the  best,  as  regards  kin¬ 
dred,  by  a  vulgar  entourage  of  pochard 
and  canaille^  in  a  strange  loneliness. 

His  nature  had  the  combined  gentle¬ 
ness  and  fire  of  a  man  of  genius  ;  the 
fire  ready  to  flare  out  when  work  was  to 
be  4one  or  opposition  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  ;  the  gentleness  to  be  bestowed  in 
the  rare  moments  of  sympathetic  friend¬ 
ship.  The  people  who  knew  him  in  his 
later  time,  artists,  critics,  kind-hearted 
connoisseurs,  fellow-workers,  compan¬ 
ions,  say  that  he  had  the  charm  of 
genius.  He  was  pleasant  to  be  with. 
His  obstinacy,  however,  was  from  the 
first  as  indomitable  as  his  activity  at 
the  last  was  nervous  and  unhealthy.  In 
the  Peninsula  of  Banks,  New  Zealand, 
during  his  long  voyage  round  the  world, 
he  and  his  comrades  w’ere  forbidden  to 
make  use  of  the  captain’s  little  boat,  and 
their  pride  was  touched  by  the  restraint. 
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M^ryon  himself  would  make  a  boat, 
he  said.  A  tree  was  hewn  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  a  tent  set  up  for  M^ryon  near  tJ^ 
shore,  but  within  range  of  wild  beasW. 
There  for  three  months  young  Meryon 
worked,  his  food  brought  to  him  by  his 
fellows,  his  hands  raw  with  the  per¬ 
sistency  of  his  labor.  The  boat  once 
launched,  the  captain  was  moved  to  ad¬ 
miration.  It  should  be  set  up  at  home, 
he  declared,  in  the  naval  arsenal  of  Tou¬ 
lon.  Somewhere  or  other  there  it  must 
now  be. 

The  artistic  instinct  of  Meryon  made 
naval  life  distasteful.  Abandoning  the 
navy,  and  finding  that  there  w'ere  sub¬ 
stantial  obstacles  to  his  becoming  a 
painter,  he  determined  to  be  an  engrav¬ 
er,  and  entering  after  a  while  the  atelier 
of  M.  Bl^ry,  he  left  it  in  1850,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  to  take  humble  chambers 
in  the  Rue  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  and  to 
live  if  possible  by  the  steady  pursuit  of 
his  art.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
beginning  of  our  modem  practice  of  the 
art  of  etching.  Bracquemond,  Flameng, 
Jacquemart,  w’ere  young.  The  two  first, 
at  least,  lived  somewhat  in  the  society 
of  Meryon.  Bracquemond  etched  two 
portraits  of  him  ;  in  one  he  .is  sitting 
in  a  chair,  in  the  other  he  is  as  a  face 
carved  in  bas-relief  in  marble.  ‘  Messire 
Bracquemond,’  wrote  Meryon,  in  the 
quaint#erses  he  even  then  affected,  and 
which  subsequently  he  w'as  wont  to  set 
under  certain  of  his  prints — 

Messire  Bracquemond 

A  peint  en  cette  image 

Le  sombre  M6ryon 

Au  grotesque  visage. 

The  French  critic,  M.  Burty,  availing 
himself  of  the  publicity  of  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts,  in  1863,  gave  a  catalogue 
of  M^ryon’s  work,  which  for  practical 
purposes  was  sufficient.*  No  classifi¬ 
cation  was  attempted  by  this  chronicler  ; 
but  at  least  one  broad  division  requires 
to  be  made.  For  it  was  when  M^r)-on 
after  years  of  absence,  had  returned  for 
<  the  first  time  a  man  to  the  city  of  his 
birth,  and  while  he  was  employed  for 
money’s  sake  in  much  insignificant  and 
mechanical  labor  of  copying,  which 


*  No  one  has  done  as  much  as  M.  Burty  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Mtrj'on,  and  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  more  than  one  of  the  partic¬ 
ulars  contained  in  this  notice. 
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even  an  original  engraver,  until  great 
fame  has  reached  him,  can  hardly  escape 
-^t  was  at  this  time,  and  in  the  midst 
orwork  which  served  only  its  purpose 
of  the  hour  and  day,  that  Meryon  had 
that  vision  of  Paris,  the  ultimate  realisa* 
tion  of  which,  with  passion  and  with 
patience,  lifted  him  into  the  rank  of  the 
greatest  artists  that  can  be. 

M6ryon’s  work,  then,  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  classes  :  first,  the  work 
done  mainly  in  his  earliest  time,  after 
drawings  of  many  subjects  by  old  French 
and  other  artists — Renier  Zeeman,  the 
Dutchman,  was  one  of  them ; — and 
second,  the  ^metimes  partly  original, 
but  oftener  wholly  original  work,  in 
which  best  of  all  he  recorded  those 
characteristics  of  the  Paris  of  his  own 
day,  and  yet  of  the  Middle  Age,  which 
were  passing  away  under  the  improving 
hands  of  the  Second  Empire,  in  its  first 
years.  There  are  also  the  New  Zealand 
views,  among  the  earliest  of  all  his 
works,  and  the  insignificant  or  bizarre 
fancies  of  his  latter  days,  when  his  mind 
declined  ;  but  the  work  of  artistic  interest 
is  that  in  which  he  recorded  Old  Paris, 
and  he  did  this  well  in  the  etchings 
which  were  copies  of  old  drawings  which 
his  art  and  feeling  had  made  into  finer 
pictures,  and  supremely  well  in  the  etch¬ 
ings  which  were  wholly  original.  ^ 

Fancy  him,  then,  establishes  in  a 
lonely  way,  and  yet  of  course  with  some 
artistic  comrades  _  within  reach,  in  the 
cabin-like  rooms  of  the  humblest  floor 
of  the  street,  the  north  side  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  church  that  gives  that 
street  its  name — St.  Etienne  du  Mont — 
and  which  Meryon  made  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  harmonious  and  mys¬ 
terious  of  his  works.  I  went  one  evening 
this  last  spring  to  see  the  church  and 
street :  the  street  itself  will  have  his¬ 
toric  interest  as  that  from  which  so  many 
of  M^ryon’s  finest  etchings  are  dated;  but 
I  went  chiefly  to  see,  in  a  way  in  which 
hardly  any  other  of  the  subjects  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  would  allow  one  to  see,  how  much 
or  little  of  voluntary  artistic  composition 
entered  into  his  work  of  record.  Not 
much  here,  as  far  as  concerns  the  mere 
lines  of  his  plate,  though  the  light  and 
shade  on  the  St.  Etienne  were  his  own. 
The  Gothic  college  to  the  left  had  dis¬ 
appeared — ^was  threatening  no  doubt  to 
disappear  when  he  executed  his  print. 


But  the  church  itself  which  remained — 
of  that  his  record  had  been  absolutely 
and  delicately  faithful,  both  the  building 
and  its  position,  half  behind  the  massive 
angle  of  the  Pantheon.  The  humble 
rooms  he  lived  in,  on  that  side  of  the 
church  not  seen  in  the  picture,  must 
have  looked  upon  the  church’s  bare  south 
wall.  The  quarter,  in  any  journey  from 
reputable  parts  of  Paris,  would  be 
reached  by  passage  from  richer  street  to 
poorer,  and  so  to  poorer  again.  A  lost 
quarter,  even  behind  and  beyond  the 
shabbiest  of  the  quarters  of  students  ; 
around  it,  in  strange  lanes,  the  dwellings 
of  the  chiffonnierSy  the  rag-gatherers  who 
with  basket  on  back  cluster  towards  it 
at  midnight  from  nightly  search  among 
offal  and  gutter,  and  wander  out  from  it 
once  more  when  evening  has  come  again, 
to  spread  themselves  over  the  town. 
Beyond  it  an  undiscovered  country, 
known  only  to  the  jxjlice  and  to  the 
workers  in  strange  trades  plied  in  remote 
places.  There  Meryon  lived. 

That  bid-world  quarter  of  Paris — a 
lost  quarter,  a  quarter  seemingly  de¬ 
serted,  yet  thickly  peopled  all  the  while 
— was  favorable  to  Meryon’ s  art,  to  the 
growth  of  his  imagination,  to  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  mysterious  and  crowded 
city  made  on  him  in  these  the  first  years 
of  his  living  there  in  manhood.  He 
began  his  study  of  Paris,  observing  con¬ 
sciously  the  quaint  combinations  of  win¬ 
dow  and  house-roof,  the  chimneys,  the 
tourelUs  in  quiet  back  streets,  narrow 
blind  lanes  where  the  Middle  Age  lin¬ 
gered,  and  perhaps  not  less  consciously 
taking  note  of  that  moral  aspect  of  Paris 
which  was  to  color  his  work  and  to 
bring  into  strange  and  new  juxtaposition 
elements  of  beauty  and  horror  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  whose  union  he  was  almost  the 
first  to  appreciate.  A  high  literary  ge¬ 
nius,  Victor  Hugo,  had  blended  beauty 
and  horror  in  his  great  romance,  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  which  Paris  had  in¬ 
spired.  But  in  pictorial  art  M6ryon  was 
to  be  alone,  and  the  Paris  that  he  pic¬ 
tured  was  pictured  in  a  way  only  too 
much  his  own — only  too  much  above  and 
beyond  the  valuing  of  those  to  whom  he 
first  submitted  his  work. 

I  went  this  year  into  the  shop  of  a  lit¬ 
tle-known  dealer,  and  asked  for  M^r- 
yon’s  etchings.  ‘  Views  of  Paris  ?  ’  he 
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answered,  and  knew  what  I  meant ;  but 
knew  no  better  than  did  the  print-sellers 
of  the  artist’s  own  lifetime  how  entirely 
these  things  were  pictures,  how  much 
they  were,  visions.  Well,  with  little  en¬ 
couragement,  M^ryon  did  his  work — 
none  the  less  priceless  as  a  record  because 
it  bore  on  it  too  the  mark  of  his  own 
sentiment — did  the  etching  of  St.  Etienne 
of  the  Tour  de  1’  Horloge,  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Notre-Dame  seen  from  behind 
and  from  over  the  water,  from  places  now 
strangely  changed  ;  did  the  etching  of  the 
thick  and  speechless  uncommunicative 
walls  of  the  Rue  des  Maux'ais  Garfons 
(Baudelaire’s  favorite),  and  ‘  The  Do¬ 
ric  little  Morgue,’  the  quay  alive  with 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  an  instant 
of  horrible  arrival.  He  did  these  things, 
and  took  them  to  the  dealers.  One  re¬ 
fused,  and  another.  Wrapping  up  his 
port-folio  he  went  on  again — tramped, 
lonely  and  unencouraged,  round  the  Paris 
he  was  beginning  to  hate. 

Disappointment  and  neglect  told  soon 
upon  the  delicate  organisation  of  the  ar¬ 
tist.  Whimsical  he  had  always  been  ; 
exaggerated  in  his  hates  and  loves  and 
in  the  very  efforts  of  his  will  ;  and  now 
some  years  of  poverty  and  isolation — 
some  years  of  the  production,  amidst 
complete  indifference,  of  immense  and 
immortal  work — began  to  thrust  into 
prominence  those  traits  in  his  character 
which  could  not  be  noticed  without  sus¬ 
picion  and  fear.  He  fell  violently  in 
love  with  some  little  girl  of  the  humble 
and  uneducated  class — a  fiUctte  de  er/- 
merUy  a  bright  young  woman,  who  stood, 
1  suppose,  behind  the  counter  of  the 
shop  at  which  he  got  his  morning  meal. 
The  charm  of  the  man  in  his  pleasant 
hours,  his  genius,  his  spirit,  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  skill  of  his  hand,  were  less  apparent 
to  the  Parisian  shop-girl  than  the  sur¬ 
prises  of  his  wayward  temper,  his  ex¬ 
altation,  his  not  unfrequent  gloom.  It 
was  no  use,  his  passion  and  beseeching 
— elle  ne  voulait  pas  de  lui.  She  stood 
aloof,  and  he  at  last  went  on  his  way, 
embittered  and  saddened.  The  hard¬ 
ness  of  his  living,  the  neglect  of  his  art, 
the  deprivation  even  of  i)ersonal  pleas¬ 
ure,  of  the  excitement  of  love — these 
things  curdled  in  his  brain,  and  halluci¬ 
nations  crowded  round  him. 

He  had  one  constant  and  most  kind 
patron  and  encourager — Monsieur  Niel, 


librarian  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
who  had  tried,  and  not  always  without 
success,  to  get  him  commissions,  and 
who  was  forming  even  then  by  purchase, 
when  the  prints  had  no  recognised  value, 
what  was  destined  to  be  the  earliest  of 
the  great  collections  of  Meryon’s  work. 
Meeting  this  gentleman  one  day,  M6- 
ryon  looked  aside  with  a  frown  and  an 
expression  of  injury  and  grievance.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  M.  Niel. 

‘  VoyonSy’  said  M.  Niel;  ‘what  is  it 
then,  M^ryon  ?  ’  ‘  You  rob  me,’  was  the 
answer,  ‘  and  make  a  profit  by  my  work.  ’ 
Another  day,  a  critic,  who  among  the 
earliest  had  recognised  the  genius  of 
M6ryon  to  create  and  interpret — to 
throw  his  spirit  and  the  very  spirit  of 
Paris  into  his  record  of  the  ambiance  of 
its  stones — met  him  in  similar  mood. 

‘  The  money  that  you  owe  me,’  said 
Meryon,  when  he  was  forced  to  speak. 
But  there  was  no  money  owed  between 
them  at  all. 

•And  so  the  artist,  sufficiently  neglected 
indeed  from  without, came  to  carry  within 
him  his  most  implacable  enemies.  In  his 
imagination,  they  lingered  in  wait  be¬ 
hind  the  corners  of  the  streets — would 
be  down  upon  him  to  distress  and  thwart 
him  if  he  paused  long  or  was  heedless 
of  who  approached.  And  so  with  ner¬ 
vous  and  frightened  eye,  but  with  hand 
still  keftily  obedient  and  splendidly  con¬ 
trolled,  he  stood  on  some  empty  space  of 
quay,  sketching,  as  his  wont  had  been, 
with  the  finest  of  pencil  i)oints,  the 
angles  of  house  and  church,  bits  of  win¬ 
dow,  roof  and  chimney,  to  be  afterwards 
pieced  carefully  together  and  used  in 
the  etching  of  the  plate.  The  strokes 
drawn  by  his  pencil  were  often  drawn 
upwards  instead  of  downwards.  Often 
the  sketches  were  discarded  :  the  point 
of  view  had  not  been  the  right  one. 
'I'hus  I  have  seen  a  drawing  of  the 
Pompe  Notre-Dame,  taken  from  under  a 
bridge  whose  arch,  as  an  element  in  the 
picture,  prominent  in  the  foreground, 
he  afterwards  removed.  There  is  a  draw¬ 
ing,  too,  for  the  right  side  of  his  Abside 
de  Notre-Damey  in  which  the  line  of 
varied  house-roofs  is  higher  than  in  the 
plate.  He  saw  subsequently  that  the 
houses  must  be  lower,  snialler,  and 
more  distant,  to  give  the  sense  of  height 
and  domination  and  an  almost  lonely 
grandeur  to  the  structure  of  the  cathe- 
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dral  that  rises  dark  and  solemn  against 
the  evening  sky.  These  things,  by  which 
a  perfect  composition  was  generally  at¬ 
tained,  he  saw  of  course  during  those 
best  days — the  years  of  1850  to  1854 — 
in  which  he  was  doing  the  masterpieces 
of  his  work.  Later,  the  skill  of  the  hand 
was  guided  by  no  keen  judgment  nor 
sane  imagination  ;  at  last  the  plates,  or 
some  of  them,  in  their  latest  states,  were 
disfigured  by  imaging  the  fancies  of  a 
mind  rebellious  or  vanished. 

Presently — it  was  at  a  time  when  he 
had  done  his  finest  work,  but  had  not  as 
yet  drifted  into  madness — M^ryon  re¬ 
moved  for  a  while  to  Brussels  :  a  com¬ 
mission,  obtained  at  the  instance  of  M. 
Niel,  awaiting  him  from  the  Due  d’Arem- 
berg.  Soon  he  came  back.  It  was  in 
the  beginning  of  1858,  and  he  installed 
himself  in  the  Rue  des  Foss^s-Saint- 
Jacques.  There  his  illness  more  com¬ 
pletely  declared  itself.  Discouraged,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  his  failure,  he  gave  up  life  : 
the  common  mechanical  activiti«  of 
life  :  the  trouble  of  dressing,  undressing, 
eating — down  even  to  these  small  things, 
his  energy  was  gone.  He  could  not  be 
roused  from  his  bed.  His  friends  at 
that  time,  recognising  that  his  career  was 
in  the  past — believing  that  almost  on 
any  day  they  might  hear  that  he  was 
dead  or  in  the  madhouse — brought  one 
night  the  artist  Flameng  to  his  l^dside, 
and  Flameng  made  there  a  drawing  of 
him,  of  which  a  reproduction  has  since 
been  published.  That  night,  or  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  he  became  dangerous, 
and  they  took  him  away  to  Charenton  in 
a  cab. 

The  order,  the  care,  of  the  great  maison 
de  sant/  rapidly  influenced  him,  and  after 
some  period  of  probation,  during  which 
he  did  some  copyist’s  work  in  his  art,  he 
was  discharged.  In  his  new  lodging  of 
the  Rue  Duperr^  he  retouched  his  cop¬ 
pers.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
publication  of  one  or  two  of  them  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  and  Fine  Arts 
Quarterly  Review ;  others,  retouched, 
were  printed  anew  by  Delitre — those 
especially  that  had  not  before  been 
printed  by  this  printer  of  exceptional  and 
unequalled  skill.  But  no  success  of  a 
substantial  kind  came  to  Mdryon's  work 
in  M^ryon's  life.  His  days  were  more 
and  more  agitated  ;  the  sense  of  failure 
preyed  on  him,  though  it  was  not  to  that 
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that  he  attributed  his  illness.  *  I  became 
mad,  ’  said  M6ryon,  ‘  the  day  I  was  going 
to  sea,  when  I  was  a  boy  and  they  told 
me  of  my  birth.  The  shock  of  it  made 
me  mad.’  That  was  very  probably  a 
fancy.  In  1867  he  returned  to  Charen¬ 
ton,  there  thinking  himself  no  longer 
Meryon,  but  some  saintly  character  of 
some  far-off  time  ;  and  there,  next  year, 
obstinately  refusing  sustenance,  because 
he  said  there  was  not  food  enough  in  the 
world,  and  he  was  getting  more  than  his 
share — there,  on  February  13,  1868,  he 
died.  ‘  Sa  barque,  ’  as  an  old  comrade 
of  his  on  the  high  seas  said  finely  at  his 
grave — ‘  sa  barque,  h  tout  instant  noy^e, 
courait  sans  repos  au  nau/rage.  ’ 

Long  afterwards,  one  curious  and 
careful  to  know  about  his  life  went  to 
Charenton  for  particulars — Charenton, 
outside  Paris  ;  the  gaunt  white  house  in 
the  bareish  land.  Did  the  doctor  remem¬ 
ber  Meryon  ?  ‘  Meryon  —  Meryon  ? 

No.  Let  us  see,  however.’  And  he  con¬ 
sulted  a  book.  ‘  Meryon  ?  Oh,  yes. 
Number  six  hundred  and  forty-three. 
See  here — a  man  who  at  the  last  was  writ¬ 
ing  incoherent  memorials.  I  will  show 
you. '  And,  ringing  the  bell,  ‘  Send  down 
here  the  portfolios  of  No.  643.’ 

The  immense  artist — number  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  ! 

11. 

What  was  the  artist’s  work  ? 

The  original  work  of  M^rj'on  was 
called  into  being,  so  to  say,  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Old  Paris,  which  he  looked 
upon  not  so  much  with  an  antiquarian 
as  with  an  artistic  and  personal  regret. 
Had  Meryon  been  genuinely  antiquarian, 
he  would  have  sketched  details  of  archi¬ 
tecture  with  a  colder  correctness,  but 
with  less  of  living  force.  As  it  was,  he 
loved  architecture,  and  knew  it  more 
widely  than  any  artist  before.  The  great 
strength  of  his  draughtsmanship  lay  in¬ 
deed  in  its  representation,  and  all  the 
styles  he  represented  he  represented  with 
equal  power  ;  but  in  the  under-current 
of  his  work  there  is  the  mood  of  passion 
of  an  individual  mind.  Therefore  his 
work  combines,  and  will  combine  still 
more  in  the  future  (when  the  actual  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  things  it  commemo¬ 
rates  shall  have  passed  away),  a  certain 
antiquarian  interest,  dear  to  some,  and 
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valuable  no  doubt  to  all,  with  that  much 
higher  interest  of  work  of  an  intense  per¬ 
sonality — work  which  no  one  could  do 
before,  and  which  no  one  has  done 
since.  Likely  enough,  no  other  circum¬ 
stance  than  the  passing  away  of  that  old 
vesture  of  the  city  which  he  loved 
would  have  roused  him  to  the  com¬ 
plete  expression  of  himself  in  art.  His 
dull  panoramas  of  the  New  Zealand 
shores  are  adroit,  but  hardly  personal. 
Some  skill  to  speak  in  his  art  had  begun 
to  come  before  the  substance  to  be 
spoken.  Afterwards  he  failed  as  a  paint¬ 
er  :  [some  attempts  at  painting,  during 
the  early  Paris  years,  having  proved  to 
him  not  only  the  presence  of  manual  and 
technical  difficulties  long  to  overcome, 
but  a  defective  vision  for  color,  so  that 
green  was  seen  by  him  as  red.  The 
defectiveness  of  vision  for  color  had  its 
compensation  in  an  absolutely  excep¬ 
tion^  sensitiveness  to  tone  and  grada¬ 
tion.  Etching  was  his  art ;  and  in  the 
etching  of  Paris  this  mysterious  and 
brooding  spirit,  whose  care  was  for  the 
past  and  the  familiar — never  the  new — 
found  his  particular  work.  His  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  his  every  subject,  in  the 
place,  in  the  association,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  scene,  as  well  as  in  the  lines  and 
lights  which  he  followed  with  so  infinite 
a  subtlety,  divides  his  chronicle  of  Paris 
utterly  from  all  others  that  artists  have 
made  of  cities — gives  it  a  unity,  lack¬ 
ing,  say,  to  that  diligent  and  not  un- 
picturesque  record  which  Wenceslaus 
Hollar  made  of  the  London  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  And  so  it  is  that  his  work 
has  a  piersonal  stamp  and  charm,  of  his 
own  imagination  enriching  the  bare  walls 
and  tottering  houses — a  charm  recalling 
by  that  imaginative  quality  the  literary 
work  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  and  of  the  great  English  master 
in  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  in  Bar- 
naby  Pudge.  And  that  imaginative,  that 
personal  quality,  joined  to  manual  dex¬ 
terity  likewise  unsurpassed,  makes  his 
etched  work  the  greatest  and  most  pro¬ 
foundly  personal  of  any  (save  Turner’s 
own)  produced  since  Rembrandt’s. 

Putting  aside  the  drier  and  less  artistic 
among  the  copies  of  other  men’s  work, 
and  two  or  three  topographical  records 
wholly  his  own — such  as  the  Ministere 
de  la  Marine,  the  Petite  Pompe,  the  Bain 
Froid  Chevrier — M^ryon  executed  dur¬ 


ing  his  four  great  years  a  dozen  plates,  or 
at  most  a  dozen  and  a  half,  which  in 
their  ensemble  guarantee  his  fame.  A 
quite  limited  number  of  impressions 
having  been  taken  in  'the  course  of  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  M^ryon  himself  at  last  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plates — ploughed  deep  burin 
lines  across  them,  in  a  moment  of  de¬ 
spair,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  picturesquely 
informs  us.  I  thank  Heaven  he  did.  For 
the  truth  is,  if  that  was  madness,  there 
was  much  method  in  it.  The  plates 
were  used  up  hopelessly  ;  and  though 
no  doubt  they  might  have  been  again 
retouched,  steeled,  and  so  reproduced 
by  the  thousand  in  the  poorest  of  their 
forms,  the  artist  in  destroying  them  did 
in  the  main  but  protect  us  from  the 
eventual  outpmuring,  in  the  interests  of 
the  shop,  of  masses  of  misleading  im¬ 
pressions,  libels  up)on  his  art.  His 
works  are  rare — the  best  of  them,  in 
the  best  states,  very  rare  ;  but  there  are 
enough  of  them,  as  there  are  enough  of 
Rembrandts  and  of  the  Liber  prints  of 
Turner,  to  be  seen  by  those  anxious  to 
see,  and  not  too  many  'to  be  cherished 
and  held  as  precious  things.  Etchings 
are  works  of  highest  art  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  impressions  submitted 
are  of  finest  quality.  The  sharpness 
of  the  lines,  the  clearness  of  the  lights, 
the  richness  of  the  transfer  from  copp)er 
to  paper — these  things,  in  their  proper 
combination,  are  only  possible  while  the 
plate  remains  flawless.  And  though  im¬ 
pressions  from  M^ryon’s  plates  must  now 
always  be  rare,  the  plates  were  not  de¬ 
stroyed  too  soon.  As  it  is,  the  prints 
differ  extremely  in  quality. 

The  British  Museum  and  two  or  three 
private  collections  are  in  possession  of 
examples  of  his  entire  work.  Isolated 
pieces,  or  a  few  carefully  gathered,  are 
to  be  seen  more  frequently  among  the 
lovers  of  art.  Pieces  here  and  there 
occur  at  sales  ;  here  and  there  in  the 
portfolios  of  dealers.  But  for  the  public 
to  be  properly  acquainted  with  them  as 
a  series,  as  a  whole,  as  the  work  of  a 
life,  there  is  needed  an  exhibition  of  them 
in  their  choicest  states  and  best  impres¬ 
sions,  and  this  is  an  exhibition  which  a 
society  such  as  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  would  do  itself  honor  by  under¬ 
taking. 

For,  though  a  single  piece  may  show 
well  enough  both  manual  skill  and  a  sense 
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of  beauty  which  shall  be  a  surprise  to  the 
stranger,  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole,  or  at  all  events  of  several 
pieces  carefully  gathered,  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  sentiment  can  be  know'n  and 
valued — that  it  can  be  felt  how  much 
more  is  in  the  artist's  thought  and  work 
than  the  mere  stones  of  the  building  he 
is  recording,  the  mere  water  whose 
steady  flow  under  dark  bridges  he  has 
painted,  so  to  say,  as  no  one  else  ;  how 
he  was  possessed  of  a  sense  of  the  rest¬ 
less,  eager,  almost  tragical  activity  of  the 
existence  around  him  ;  how  the  charac¬ 
ter,  the  life,  the  mysteries,  the  fortunes 
of  Paris — the  Paris  unfrequented  of  the 
tourist  and  the  prosperous — are  depicted 
on  his  plates.  For  what  one  print  sug¬ 
gests,  another  print  confirms.  The 
Jiue  des  Maurais  Garfons,  with  its  gaunt 
house  lines,  its  barred  windows,  its 
darkly  shadowed  portal,  and  deserted 
ways — its  narrow  pavement,  along  which 
two  lonely  figures  hurry,  and  *  gather 
garments  round  them,  pass,  not  pry  ’ — 
has  its  companion  in  the  Morgue^  where, 
before  the  tender  and  delicate  lines  of 
the  Doric  building  now  destroyed,  and 
before  the  many-storied  houses  with  win¬ 
dows  indifferent  or  listening,  the  weird 
figures  of  Miryon’s  pencil  gaze  idly  or 
rush  with  terror  :  here,  a  cruel  crowd  as¬ 
sembled  heartless,  the  unmoved  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  terrible  arrival ;  there  one 
woman  in  the  agony  of  dread  or  discov¬ 
ery,  knowing  or  surmising,whose  is  the 
body  borne  with  dropped  and  heavy  head, 
with  wet  limbs,  from  the  river.  These 
things  are  conveyed  with  the  strangest 
and  most  fascinating  and  most  impressive 
union — Meryon’s  alone — of  a  realistic  art 
that  recoils  from  nothing  of  terrible,  of 
shabby,  of  loathsome,  provided  it  be  act¬ 
ual,  true,  and  of  our  day,  with  an  imagin¬ 
ative  art — an  art  of  suggestion,  almost  of 
fantasy  —  that  speaks  to  the  mind  by 
symbols,  by  hints  of  profound  signifi¬ 
cance  yet  ever  varying  interpretations — 
an  art  in  this  one  sense  akin  to  that  of 
the  Melancholia  and  The  Knight  of 
Death.  And  above  these  scenes,  so  de¬ 
picted  that  the  realism  which  at  first  you 
looked  for  over  all  is  arrested  and  ele¬ 
vated  by  imagination,  or  the  imagination 
which  at  first  you  wanted  over  all  is 
disturbed  by  the  healthy  shock  of  real¬ 
ism — above  these  scenes,  these  and  so 
many  others  so  depicted,  there  broods 
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with  satisfaction  Meryon’s  Stryge — the 
homed  and  winged  demon,  an  incarna¬ 
tion  of  all  evil  and  disastrous  things, 
which  the  Gothic  imagination  set  among 
the  carved  stones  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
which  the  genius  of  M^ryon  understood 
and  interpreted,  as  it  looked  down  from 
its  lonely  heights  upon  the  life  of  the 
city.  Here  and  elsewhere  M^ryon  re¬ 
corded  strong  things,  terrible  things, 
beautiful  things,  but  never  his  sense  of 
this  or  that  object — ^building,  church, 
or  bridge — for  its  own  sake  alone.  He 
recorded  in  them  his  imagination  of  Paris 
— ^his  sense  of  various  fortunes  and  many 
lives.  He  did  this  with  the  truth  of  fact, 
and  the  truth  of  poetic  fiction. 

The  imaginative  power  never,  except 
at  will,  weakened  his  grasp  of  the  ac¬ 
tualities  he  wanted  to  portray.  I  have 
spoken  already  of  architecture,  of  the 
equal  force  in  seizing  and  recording  the 
characteristics  of  styles  various  or  op¬ 
posed,  the  solemnity  of  the  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral,  the  lightness  and  simplicity  of  the 
Morgue,  the  elaborate  luxuriance  of  the 
Renaissance  waxing  weightier  to  the 
days  of  Louis  Quatorze — ^w'itness  the 
church  (St.  Etienne  itself)  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  St.  Etienne  du  Mont.  But 
he  had  not  only  the  sense  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  and  the  characteristic  ;  he  had  the 
sense  of  construction.  Take  the  Pompe 
— the  engine-house  by  the  river — and  its 
scaffolding,  beam  crossed  by  beam.  Here 
his  pleasure  in  constructive  work,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  is  shown  by  his  close  and 
careful  following  of  the  woodwork  to  its 
darkest  and  furthest  recesses.  His  fame 
would  be  assured  if  it  rested  only  on 
his  rendering  of  the  labor  of  men’s 
hands,  from  the  fretted  .roof  of  the 
cathedral  and  its  stately  towers  to  the  in¬ 
tricate  timbers  of  the  engine-house,  or 
the  rough  boarding  quickly  round  spots 
marked  for  destruction  and  repair.* 

But  while  specially  heedful  of  the 
streets  and  bridges,  quays  and  houses, 
amid  which  the  weird  figures  of  his 
drama  passed  in  playing  their  part,  M^r- 
yon  looked  with  no  careless  eyes  on  all 


*  Mr.  Hameiton,  who  is  generally,  and  with 
wisdom,  loud  in  his  praise,  has  blamed  M^ryon 
for  a  ‘  puerile  imitation  ’  of  the  grain  of  wood 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Tixiranderie.  He  erred  in 
good  company — with  DQrer  and  Lucas  of  Ley¬ 
den.  (See  the  St.  Jerome  of  DOrcr,  and  an  En¬ 
tombment  of  Lucas  of  Leyden.) 
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of  Nature  that  was  visible  in  Paris — on 
water  and  sky.  The  Pont  au  Change — 
both  the  large  original  etching  and  the 
exquisite  interpretation  of  Nicolle’s  old 
design — the  Pont  Neuf^  the  great  Abside 
itself  with  its  foreground  of  Seine  stream, 
will  show  us  that  no  one  like  Meryon 
has  depicted  running  water,  now  shal¬ 
low,  now  deep,  never  mirror-like,  never 
gathered  into  waves,  but  rippling  pleas¬ 
antly  against  the  angles  of  the  bridge 
piers,  or  flowing  moody  and  sullen  under 
its  darkest  arches  ;  now  in  happy  sun¬ 
light  ;  now  in  profound  and  blackened 
shadow,  suggestive  of  the  suicidal  plunge 
and  the  slime  of  the  river-bed  ;  now  again 
in  the  half  lights,  the  delicate  semi-tones 
more  beautiful  and  difficult.  Here,  at 
least,  there  is  success  undisputed,  and  in 
etched  work  quite  unequalled,  save  in 
our  own  day  once  and  once  only  by  the 
broad  ripple  of  the  Thames  in  Agamem¬ 
non,  and  save,  in  the  great  days,  by  the 
tranquil  waters  of  Rembrandt,  which  re¬ 
flect  the  pleasant  lines  of  house  and  tree 
in  Cottage  and  Dutch  Haybarn,  and  of 
streamside,  fence,  and  herbage  in  Cottage 
with  white  Palings. 

The  great  etchers  have  been  very  chary 
of  their  treatment  of  skies,  and  Meryon, 
in  adventuring  sometimes  a  little  further, 
could  not  hope  to  fare  better  than  they. 
He  would  only  have  copied  Rembrandt 
had  he  left,  for  the  most  part,  his  skies 
a  blank  ;  the  master  found  that  that  sim¬ 
ple  proceeding,  if  properly  combined 
with  a  subtle  toning  of  the  landscape, 
best  suggested  the  open  sky  of  open 
country — the  stillness  and  the  spacious¬ 
ness  he  loved.  Therefore  he  departed 
from  it  scarcely  more  than  twice  :  once 
in  the  rainstorm  of  the  Three  Trees, 
once  in  depicting  in  a  rare  small  land¬ 
scape  the  limited  light  of  dawn.  But 
M^ryon’s  skies  were  not  the  skies  of  open 
country,  no  vast  spaces  of  unbroken  air, 
of  light  uncrossed  by  shadows,  but  most¬ 
ly  fragments  of  sky  seen  from  between 
towering  street-lines — the  grey,  obscured, 
and  lower  sky  of  cities  ;  now  and  again,  as 
in  the  Abside,  larger  tracts,  here  charged 
with  brooding  clouds,  with  birds  flying 
low — the  ‘  solemn,  admonishing  skies  ’ 
of  a  mind  constant  to  its  own  imagina¬ 
tions.  In  the  Abside,  with  its  rolling 
cloud,  his  sky  is  at  its  best ;  so  it  is  in 
the  etching  of  the  Pont  au  Change  vers 
1784  (after  Nicolle),  and  in  the  shrouded 


air  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  But  elsewhere  his 
lines  are  now  and  then  hard  ;  his  dots 
now  and  then  mechanical  in  effect, 
though  never  without  meaning.  He  saw  ^ 
skies  as  a  poetical  artist  is  bound  to  see 
them,  but  his  hand,  in  rendering  them, 
was  not  always  of  equal  sureness.  The 
conditions  of  etching — the  employment 
of  pure  lines — fettered  him,  and  what  if 
he  did  fail  sometimes,  where  Claude  him¬ 
self,  the  artist  of  the  sunset — the  trium¬ 
phant  craftsman  of  the  plate,  Dumesnil 
No.  15 — failed  often. 

But  indeed  his  distant  skies  are  often 
of  marvellous  poetry,  and  the  atmosphere 
between  us  and  those  furthest  skies  is  of 
singular  fidelity.  Meryon  felt  the  air, 
now  keen  and  clear,  now  misty  ;  now  in 
the  pleasantest  places  of  brilliant  Paris, 
sunny  as  Van  der  Heyden’s  or  De 
Hooch’s  ;  new  thick  and  blackish  grey, 
as  it  hangs  sluggishly  under  damp  dark 
arch  or  over  the  slime  of  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Lastly,  the  figures  of  Meryon. 
Here,  as  nowhere  else,  reality  and  fan¬ 
tasy  were  allowed  to  join.  They  are 
small  always — little  passing  masses  of 
light,  shade,  and  movement  to  relieve,  to 
indicate,  to  suggest.  They  make  no  claim 
to  accuracy  of  draughtsmanship.  But 
they  are  always  interesting,  fascinating, 
and  alive,  always  in  strange  accord  with 
the  dominant  note  of  the  subject,  whether 
they  are  found  in  grace  of  quietness  or 
energy  of  action.  Thus  the  tall  and 
tranquil  elegance  of  the  standing  figure 
in  the  Abside,  almost  sculpturesque  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  grace,  and  that  of 
the  figure  leaning  against  the  doorway 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Tix^randerie,  fits  the 
sentiment  no  less  than  it  suits  the  com¬ 
position,  and  is  Meryon’s  and  no  other’s. 
Under  the  arch  of  Le  Pont  Notre- Dame, 
a  woman’s  figure,  standing,  brooding 
nobly,  is  set  well  against  the  weird  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  figure  springing  downwards 
by  the  rope.  It  is  a  page  out  of  Eugene 
Sue  and  the  Mysteries  of  Paris.  Un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  College  of  Mon- 
taigu,  now  departed,  sisters  of  charity  hie 
on  their  errand  ;  on  the  church  steps  a 
beggar  will  not  be  denied.  Before  the 
Morgue  there  gather,  as  we  have  said  al¬ 
ready,  its  eager  seekers  and  its  cruel 
crowd  —  a  dramatic  scene  immensely 
emphasised.  Somewhere  else,  there  is 
a  boat  on  dark  water,  with  strange  sig¬ 
nificant  dredging.  And  below  the  place 
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where  the  .sunlight  M^ryon  painted  so  alive.  And  in  every  building  of  beauty  or 
well  strikes  on  the  turrets  of  the  Pont  age,  at  every  dark  street  comer,  in  every 
Neuf,  figures  point  with  eager  gesture  to  bridge  that  spanned  the  breadth  of 
0  the  shadowed  and  blackened  water,  and  Seine,  in  every  aspect  of  wandering 
in  the  boat  a  group  of  three  form  or  sug-  water  or  passing  sky,  there  was  some- 
gest,  like  the  willows  in  Childe  Roland,  thing  to  recall  to  him  the  fortunes  of  the 
‘  a  suicidal  throng.'  For  no  ghost  would  solitary,  of  the  disappointed,  of  the  des¬ 
have  been  needed  to  beckon  Meryon  to  perate,  of  the  poor.  His  sense  of  these 
‘more  removed  ground,’  for  such  ‘  im-  strange  ^fortunes — of  their 'mystery  and 
partment  ’  as  it  might  desire  ‘  to  him  tragedy — he  has  w’oven  inseparably  into 
alone.’  Spirits  spoke  to  him,  only  too  well,  the  fabric  of  his  work.* — The  Nine- 
in  every  street  of  Paris.  The  stones  were  teenth  Century. 
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Da  mihi,  Domine,  scire  quod  sciendum 
est — “  Grant  that  the  knowledge  I  get 
may  be  the  knowledge  which  is  worth 
having !” — the  spirit  of  that  prayer 
ought  to  rule  our  education.  How  lit¬ 
tle  it  does  rule  it,  every  discerning  man 
will  acknowledge.  Life  is  short,  and 
our  faculties  of  attention  and  of  recol¬ 
lection  are  limited ;  in  education  we 
proceed  as  if  our  life  were  endless,  and 
our  pow’ers  of  attention  and  recollection 
inexhaustible.  We  have  not  time  or 
strength  to  deal  with  half  of  the  matters 
which  are  thrown  upon  our  minds,  and 
they  prove  a  useless  load  to  us.  When 
some,  one  talked  to  Themistocles  of  an 
art  of  memory,  he  answered  :  “  Teach 
me  rather  to  forget !”  The  sarcasm 
well  criticises  the  fatal  want  of  propor¬ 
tion  between  what  we  put  into  our 
minds  and  their  real  needs  and  powers. 

From  the  time  when  first  I  was  led  to 
think  about  education,  this  want  of  pro¬ 
portion  is  what  has  most  struck  me.  It 
is  the  great  obstacle  to  progress,  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  remarked  and  contended 
against  as  it  should  be.  It  hardly  be¬ 
gins  to  present  itself  until  we  pass  beyond 
the  strict  elements  of  education — be¬ 
yond  the  acquisition,  I  mean,  of  reading, 
of  writing,  and  of  calculating  so  far  as 
the  operations  of  common  life  require. 
But  the  moment  we  pass  beyond  these, 
it  begins  to  appear.  Languages,  gram¬ 
mar,  literature,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  the  knowledge  of  nature — 
w'hat  of  these  is  to  be  taught,  how  much, 
and  how  ?  There  is  no  clear,  well- 
grounded  consent.  The  same  with  re¬ 
ligion.  Religion  is  surely  to  be  taught. 


but  what  of  it  is  to  be  taught,  and  how  ? 
A  clear,  well-grounded  consent  is  again 
wanting.  And  taught  in  such  fashion 
as  things  are  now,  how  often  must  a  can¬ 
did  and  sensible  man,  if  he  could  be' 
offered  an  art  of  mempry  to  secure  all 


*  A  little  practical  guidance  for  the'amateur 
who  may  look  over  Miryon’s  work,  or  who 
may  care  to  collect  it.  For  convenience  sake, 

I  divide  it  into  three  ranks — the  first,  splendid  ; 
the  second,  very  fine  ;  the  third,  unimportant. 

In  the  first  rank  are  sevej  original  etch¬ 
ings,  and  two  suggested  by  old  drawings. 
They  are  :  L'Abside  de  Notrt-Dame ;  Le  Pont 
Neuf:  Le  Pont  au  Change ;  Saint  Etienne 
du  Afont ;  Tour  de  I  'Horloge  ;  La  Alorgue  ; 
La  Rue  ta  Tix/randerie ;  Pont  Neuf  et  la 
Samatitaine,  suggested  by  a  drawing  of  Nicolle; 
Pont  au  Change  vers  1784,  suggested  by  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  Nicolle. 

Why  do  I  write  ‘  suggested  ’  and  not  ‘  copied  ’? 
A  story  will  give  the  answer.  M.  Bonnardot, 
the  possessor  of  the  original  drawing,  looking 
at  Miryon’s  plate  of  Le  Pont  au  Change  vers 
1784,  said  to  him,  *  Why  have  you  put  that 
church  tower  in  the  comer  ?  ’  ‘  Because  it  is 
there,’  said  M6ryon.  ‘  But  no,*  rejoined  Bon¬ 
nardot,  referring  to  the  drawing  for  a  convinc¬ 
ing  proof,  ‘  there  is  not  the  faintest  sign  of  it.’ 
The  artist  looked  gravely  at  the  drawing, 
gravely  at  his  plate,  gravely  at  M.  Bonnardot. 
‘You  do  not  see  it,’  answered  Meryon  ;  ’  but 
/see  it.’  And  indeed  a  composition  otherwise 
stiff  and  fragmentary  has  become  charming 
and  complete  by  that  tower.  The  picture  want¬ 
ed  it,  and  for  Meryon  it  was  there. 

In  the  second  rank  are  six  original  etchings 
and  one  from  an  old  drawing.  They  are  :  I-e 
Stryge  ;  La  Rue  des  Mauvais  Gatfons  ;  L' A  re  he 
du  Pont  Notre- Dame ;  La  Galerie  de  Notre- 
Dame  ;  lx  Petit  Pont ;  La  Pompe  Notre- Dame  ; 
Une  Partie  de  la  CiUde  Paris,  from  an  old  draw- 
ing. 

The  few  other  originals  and  the  less  pictur¬ 
esque  of  the  tnmslations  of  old  drawings  form 
the  third  rank,  which  needs  no  longer  mention. 
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that  he  has  learned  of  them,  as  to  a  very 
great  deal  of  it  be  inclined  to  say  with 
Themistocles  :  “  Teach  me  rather  to 
forget !” 

In  England  the  common  notion  seems 
to  be  that  education  is  advanced  in  two 
ways  principally  :  by  for  ever  adding 
fresh  matters  of  instruction,  and  by  pre¬ 
venting  uniformity.  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  prescril)e  just  the  opposite 
course  ;  to  prescribe  a  severe  limitation 
of  the  number  of  matters  taught,  a  se¬ 
vere  uniformity  in  the  line  of  study  fol¬ 
lowed.  Wide  ranging,  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  matters  to  be  investigated,  be¬ 
long  to  private  study,  to  the  development 
of  special  aptitudes  in  the  individual 
learner,  and  to  the  demands  which  they 
raise  in  him.  But  separate  from  all  this 
should  be  kept  the  broad  plain  lines  of 
study  for  almost  universal  use.  I  say 
almost  universal,  because  they  must  of 
necessity  vary  a  little  with  the  varying 
conditions  of  men.  Whatever  the  pupil 
finds  set  out  for  him  upon  these  lines, 
he  should  learn  ;  therefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  too  much  in  quansity.  The  essen¬ 
tial  thing  is  that  it  should  be  well  chosen. 
If  once  we  can  get  it  well  chosen,  the 
more  uniformly  it  can  be  kept  to,  the 
better.  The  teacher  will  be  more  at 
home  ;  and  besides,  when  we  have  got 
what  is  good  and  suitable,  there  is  small 
hope  of  gain,  and  great  certainty  of  risk, 
in  departing  from  it. 

No  such  lines  are  laid  out,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  one  could  be  trusted  to  lay  them 
out  authoritatively.  But  to  amuse  one¬ 
self  with  laying  them  out  in  fancy  is  a 
good  exercise  for  one’s  thoughts.  One 
may  lay  them  out  for  this  or  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  pupil,  in  this  or  that  branch  of 
study.  The  wider  the  interest  of  the 
branch  of  study  taken,  and  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  the  class  of  pupils  concerned,  the 
better  for  our  purppse.  Suppose  we 
take  the  department  of  letters.  It  is 
interesting  to  lay  out  in  one’s  mind  the 
ideal  line  of  study  to  be  followed  by  all 
who  have  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek.  But 
it  is  still  more  interesting  to  lay  out  the 
ideal  line  of  study  to  be  followed  by  all 
who  are  concerned  with  that  body  of  lit¬ 
erature  which  exists  in  English,  because 
this  class  is  so  much  more  numerous 
amongst  us.  The  thing  w’ould  be,  one 
imagines,  to  begin  with  a  very  brief  in¬ 
troductory  sketch  of  our  subject ;  then 


to  fix  a  certain  series  of  works  to  serve 
as  what  the  French,  taking  an  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  builder’s  business,  call 
points  de  repire — points  which  stand  as 
so  many  natural  centres,  and  by  returning 
to  which  w’e  can  always  find  our  way 
again,  if  we  are  embarrassed  ;  finally,  to 
mark  out  a  number  of  illustrative  and 
representative  works,  connecting  them¬ 
selves  w’ith  each  of  these  points  de  rep^re. 
In  the  introductory  sketch  we  are 
amongst  generalities,  in  the  group  of  il¬ 
lustrative  works  we  are  amongst  details  ; 
generalities  and  details  have,  both  of 
them,  their  perils  for  the  learner.  It  is 
evident  that,  for  purposes  of  education, 
the  most  important  parts  by  far  in  our 
scheme  are  what  we  call  the  points  de 
rep^re.  To  get  these  rightly  chosen  and 
thoroughly  known  is  the  great  matter. 
For  my  part,  in  thinking  of  this  or  that 
line  of  study  which  human  minds  follow, 
I  feel  alw’ays  prompted  to  seek,  first  and 
foremost,  the  leading  points  de  rep^re  in  it. 

In  editing  for  the  use  of  the  young  the 
group  of  chapters  which  are  now  com¬ 
monly  distinguished  as  those  of  the 
Babylonian  Isaiah,  I  drew  attention  to 
their  remarkable  fitness  for  serving  as 
a  point  of  this  kind  to  the  student  of 
universal  history.  But  a  work  which  by 
many  is  regarded  as  simply  and  solely 
a  document  of  religion,  there  is  difficulty, 
perhaps,  in  employing  for  historical  and 
literary  purposes.  With  works  of  a  secu¬ 
lar  character  one  is  on  safer  ground. 
And  for  years  past,  whenever  I  have  had 
occasion  to  use  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  the  thought  has  struck  me  how 
admirable  a  point  de  refiire,  or  fixed  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  sort  described  above,  these 
lives  might  be  made  to  furnish  for  the 
student  of  English  literature.  If  we 
could  but  take,  I  have  said  to  myself, 
the  most  important  of  the  lives  in  John¬ 
son’s  volumes,  and  leave  out  all  the  rest, 
what  a  text-book  we  should  have  !  The 
volumes  at  present  are  a  work  to  stand  in 
a  libraiy,  “  a  work  which  no  gentleman’s 
library  should  be  without.”  But  we 
want  to  get  from  them  a  text-book  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  desires 
even  so  much  as  a  general  acquaintance 
with  English  literature; — and  so  much  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  this  who  does  not  desire  ? 
The  work  as  Johnson  published  it  is  not 
fitted  to  sen’e  as  such  a  text-book  ;  it  is 
too  extensive,  and  contains  the  lives  of 
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many  poets  quite  insignificant.  Johnson 
supplied  lives  of  all  whom  the  booksellers 
proposed  to  include  in  their  collection 
of  British  Poets  ;  he  did  not  choose  the 
poets  himself,  although  he  added  two  or 
three  to  those  chosen  by  the  booksellers. 
Whatever  Johnson  did  m  the  department 
of  literary  biography  and  criticism 
possesses  interest  and  deserves  our  at¬ 
tention.  But  in  his  IJv€s  of  the  Poets 
there  are  six  of  pre-eminent  interest ; 
the  lives  of  six  men  who,  while  the  rest 
in  the  collection  are  of  inferior  rank, 
stand  out  as  names  of  the  first  class  in 
English  literature  —  Milton,  Dryden, 
Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Gray.  These  six 
writers  differ  among  themselves,  of 
course,  in  power  and  importance,  and 
every  one  can  see,  that,  if  we  were  fol¬ 
lowing  certain  modes  of  literary  classi¬ 
fication,  Milton  would  have  to  be  placed 
on  a  solitary  eminence  far  above  any  of 
them.  But  if,  without  seeking  a  close 
view  of  individual  differences,  we  form 
a  large  and  liberal  first  class  among  Eng¬ 
lish  writers,  all  these  six  personages — 
Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope, 
Gray — ^must,  I  think,  be  placed  in  it. 
Their  lives  cover  a  space  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  from  1608,  the  year 
of  Milton’s  birth,  down  to  1771,  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Gray.  Through  this 
space  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
the  six  lives  conduct  us.  We  follow  the 
course  of  what  Warburton  well  calls 
‘  ‘  the  most  agreeable  subject  in  the 
world,  which  is  literary  history,”  and 
follow  it  in  the  lives  of  men  of  letters 
of  the  first  class.  And  the  writer  of 
their  lives  is  himself,  too,  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters  of  the  first  class.  Malone  calls 
Johnson  “  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
eighteenth  century.”  He  is  justly  to  be 
called,  at  any  rate,  a  man  of  letters  of 
the  first  class,  and  the  greatest  |>ower  in 
English  letters  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  And  in  these  characteristic  lives, 
not  finished  until  1781,  and  “which  I 
wrote,”  as  he  himself  tells  us,  “  in  my 
usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  un¬ 
willing  to  work,  and  working  with  vigor 
and  haste,”  we  have  Johnson  mellowed 
by  years,  Johnson  in  his  rip>enes3  and 
plenitude,  treating  the  subject  which  he 
loved  best  and  knew  best.  Much  of  it 
he  could  treat  with  the  knowledge  and 
sure  tact  of  a  contemporary  ;  even  from 
Milton  and  Dr)'den  he  was  scarcely  fur- 
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ther  separated  than  our  generation  is 
from  Bums  and  Scott.  Having  all  these 
recommendations,  his  Lives  of  the  Petets 
do  indeed  truly  stand  for  what  Boswell 
calls  them,  “  the  work  which  of  all  Dr. 
Johnson’s  writings  will  perhaps  be  read 
most  generally  and  with  most  pleasure.” 
And  in  the  lives  of  the  six  chief  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  work,  the  lives  of  Mil- 
ton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  and 
Gray,  we  have  its  very  kernel  and  quint¬ 
essence  ;  we  have  the  work  relieved  of 
whatever  is  less  significant,  retaining 
nothing  which  is  not  highly  significant, 
brought  within  easy  and  convenient  com¬ 
pass,  and  admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
point  de  repere,  a  fixed  and  thoroughly 
known  centre  of  departure  and  return, 
to  the  student  of  English  literature. 

I  know  of  no  such  first-rate  piece  of 
literature,  for  supplying  in  this  way  the 
wants  of  the  literary  student,  existing  at 
all  in  any  other  language  ;  or  existing  in 
our  own  language,  for  any  period  except 
the  period  which  Johnson’s  six  lives 
cover.  A  student  cannot  read  them  with¬ 
out  gaining  from  them,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  an  insight  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  English  literature  and  life.  He 
would  find  great  benefit,  let  me  add, 
from  reading  in  connection  with  each 
biography  something  of  the  author  with 
whom  it  deals ;  the  first  two  books, 
say,  of  Paradise  Lost^  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  Milton  ;  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel,  and  the  Dedication  of  the  ^neis, 
in  connection  with  the  life  of  Dryden  ; 
in  connection  with  Swift’s  life,  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Books ;  with  Addison’s,  the 
Coverley  Papers  ;  with  Pope’s,  the  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace.  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church¬ 

yard  everybody  knows,  and  will  have 
it  present  to  his  mind  when  he  reads  the 
life  of  Gray.  But  of  the  other  works 
which  I  have  mentioned  how  little  can 
this  be  said  ;  to  how  many  of  us  are 
Pope  and  Addison  and  Dryden  and 
Swift,  and  even  Milton  himself,  mere 
names,  about  whose  date  and  history 
and  supposed  characteristics  of  style  we 
may  have  learnt  by  rote  something  from 
a  handbook,  but  of  the  real  men  and  of 
the  power  of  their  works  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  !  From  Johnson’s  biographies  the 
student  will  get  a  sense  of  what  the  real 
men  were,  and  with  this  sense  fresh  in 
his  mind  he  will  find  the  occasion  pro- 
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pitious  for  acquiring  also,  in  the  way 
j>ointed  out,  a  sense  of  the  power  of 
th^  works. 

This  will  seem  to  most  people  a  very 
unambitious  discipline.  But  the  fault  of 
most  of  the  disciplines  proposed  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  that  they  are  by  far  too  ambi¬ 
tious.  Our  improvers  of  education  are 
almost  always  for  proceeding  by  way  of 
augmentation  and  complication  ;  reduc¬ 
tion  and  simplification,  I  say,  is  what  is 
rather  required.  We  give  the  learner  too 
much  to  do,  and  we  are  over-zealous  to 
tell  him  what  he  ought  to  think.  John¬ 
son  himself  has  admirably  marked  the 
real  line  of  our  education  through  let¬ 
ters.  He  says  in  his  life  of  Po|>e  ; — 
“  Judgment  is  forced  upon  us  by  ex¬ 
perience.  He  that  reads  many  books 
must  compare  one  opinion  or  one  style 
with  another ;  and  when  he  compares, 
must  necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and 
prefer.”  The  aim  and  end  of  education 
through  letters  is  to  get  this  experience. 
Our  l^ing  told  by  another  what  its  re¬ 
sults  will  properly  be  found  to  be,  is  not, 
even  if  we  are  told  aright,  at  all  the  same 
thing  as  getting  the  experience  for  our¬ 
selves.  The  discipline,  therefore,  which 
puts  us  in  the  way  of  getting  it,  cannot 
be  called  an  inconsiderable  or  ineffica¬ 
cious  one.  We  should  take  care  not  to 
imperil  its  acquisition  by  refusing  to 
trust  to  it  in  its  simplicity,  by  being  eager 
to  add,  set  right,  and  annotate.  It  is 
much  to  secure  the  reading,  by  young 
English  people,  of  the  lives  of  the  six 
chief  poets  of  our  nation  between  the 
years  1650  and  1750,  related  by  our 
foremost  man  of  letters  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  much  to  secure  their 
reading,  under  the  stimulus  of  John¬ 
son’s  interesting  recital  and  forcible 
judgments,  famous  specimens  of  the 
authors  whose  lives  are  before  them.  Do 
not  let  us  insist  on  also  reviewing  in  detail 
and  supplementing  Johnson's  work  for 
them,  on  telling  them  what  they  ought 
really  and  definitively  to  think  about  the 
six  authors  and  about  the  exact  place  of 
each  in  English  literature.  Perhaps  our 
pupils  are  not  ripe  for  it ;  perhaps,  too, 
we  have  not  Johnson’s  interest  and 
Johnson’s  force  ;  we  are  not  the  power 
in  letters  for  our  century  which  he  was 
for  his.  We  may  be  pedantic,  obscure, 
dull,  everything  that  bores,  rather  than 
everything  that  attracts  ;  and  so  John- 
• 


son  and  his  lives  will  repel,  and  will  not 
be  received,  because  we  insist  on  being 
received  along  with  them.  Again,  as  we 
bar  a  learner’s  approach  to  Homer  and 
Virgil  by  our  chevaux  de  /rise  of  elabo¬ 
rate  grammar,  so  we  are  apt  to  stop  his 
way  to  a  piece  of  English  literature  by 
imbedding  it  in  a  mass  of  notes  and  ad¬ 
ditional  matter.  Mr.  Croker’s  edition  of 
Boswell’s  Lt/e  of  Johnson  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  labor  and  ingenuity  which 
may  be  spent  upon  a  masterpiece,  with 
the  result,  after  all,  really  of  rather  en¬ 
cumbering  than  illustrating  it.  All 
knowledge  may  be  in  itself  good,  but 
this  kind  of  editing  seems  to  proceed 
upon  the  notion  that  we  have  only  one 
book  to  read  in  the  course  of  ^ur  life, 
or  else  that  we  have  eternity  to  read  in. 
What  can  it  matter  to  our  generation 
whether  it  was  Molly  Aston  or  Miss 
Boothby  whose  preference  for  Lord 
Lyttelton  made  Johnson  jealous,  and 
produced  in  his  Ufe  of  Lyttelton  a  cer¬ 
tain  tone  of  disparagement  ?  With  the 
young  reader,  at  all  events,  our  great 
endeavor  should  be  to  bring  him  face  to 
face  with  masterpieces,  and  to  hold  him 
there,  not  distracting  or  rebutting  him 
with  needless  excursions  or  trifling  de¬ 
tails. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  reprint 
Johnson’s  six  chief  lives,  simply  as  they 
are  given  in  the  edition  in  four  volumes 
octavo, — the  edition  which  passes  for 
being  the  first  to  have  a  correct  and 
complete  text, — and  to  leave  the  lives, 
in  that  natural  form,  to  have  their  effect 
upon  the  reader.  I  should  like  to  think 
that  a  number  of  young  people  might 
thus  be  brought  to  know  an  important 
period  of  our  literary  and  intellectual 
history,  by  means  of  the  lives  of  six  of  its 
leading  and  representative  authors,  told 
by  a  great  man.  I  should  like  to  think 
that  they  would  go  on,  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  the  lives,  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  some  leading  and  representative 
work  of  each  author.  In  the  six  lives 
they  would  at  least  have  secured,  I 
think,  a  most  valuable  point  de  rep^re  in 
the  history  of  our  English  life  and  litera¬ 
ture,  a  point  from  which  afterwards  to 
find  their  way  ;  whether  they  might  de¬ 
sire  to  ascend  upwards  to  our  anterior 
literature,  or  to  come  downwards  to  the 
literature  of  yesterday  and  of  the  present. 

The  six  lives  cover  a  period  of  literary 
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and  intellectual  movement  in  which  we 
are  all  profoundly  interested.  It  is  the 
passage  of  our  nation  to  prose  and  rea¬ 
son  ;  the  passage  to  a  type  of  thought 
and  expression,  modem,  European,  and 
which  on  the  whole  is  ours  at  the  present 
day,  from  a  type  antiquated,  peculiar, 
and  which  is  ours  no  longer.  The  pe¬ 
riod  begins  with  a  prose  like  this  of  Mil- 
ton  :  “  They  who  to  states  and  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  commonwealth  direct  their 
speech,  high  court  of  parliament !  or 
wanting  such  access  in  a  private  condi¬ 
tion,  write  that  which  they  foresee  may 
advance  the  public  good ;  I  suppose 
them,  if  at  the  beginning  of  no  mean  en¬ 
deavor,  not  a  little  altered  and  moved 
inwardly  in  their  minds.”  It  ends  with 
a  prose  like  this  of  Smollett :  ”  My 
spirit  began  to  accommodate  itself  to  my 
beggarly  fate,  and  I  became  so  mean 
as  to  go  down  towards  Wapping,  with 
an  intention  to  inquire  for  an  old  school¬ 
fellow,  who,  I  understood,  had  got  the 
command  of  a  small  coasting  vessel  then 
in  the  river,  and  implore  his  assist¬ 
ance.”  These  are  extreme  instances; 
but  they  give  us  no  unfaithful  notion  of 
the  change  in  our  prose  between  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  of  George  III. 
Johnson  has  recorded  his  own  impression 
of  the  extent  of  the  change  and  of  its 
salutariness.  Boswell  gave  him  a  book 
to  read,  written  in  1702  by  the  English 
chaplain  of  a  regiment  stationed  in  Scot¬ 
land.  "  It  is  sad  stuff,  sir,”  said  John¬ 
son,  after  reading  it ;  ”  miserably  writ¬ 
ten,  as  books  in  general  then  were. 
There  is  now  an  elegance  of  style  uni¬ 
versally  diffused.  No  man  now  writes 
so  ill  as  Martin’s  Account  of  the  Hebrides 
is  written.  A  man  could  not  write  so 
ill  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant’s 
clerk  now  to  write,  and  he’ll  do  better.” 

It  seems  as  if  a  simple  and  natural 
prose  w’ere  a  thing  which  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  come  easy  to  communities  of 
men,  and  to  come  early  to  them  ;  but 
we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  not 
so.  Poetry  and  the  poetic  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  naturally  precede  prose.  We 
see  this  in  ancient  Greece.  We  see  prose 
forming  itself  there  gradually  and  with 
labor ;  we  see  it  passing  through  more 
than  one  stage  before  it  attains  to  thor¬ 
ough  propriety  and  lucidity,  long  after 
forms  of  consummate  adequacy  have  al¬ 
ready  been  reached  and  used  in  poetry. 


It  is  a  people’s  growth  in  practical  life, 
and  its  native  turn  for  developing  this 
life  and  for  making  progress  in  it,  w#ch 
awaken  the  desire  for  a  good  prose — 
a  prose  plain,  direct,  intelligible,  service¬ 
able.  A  dead  language,  the  Latin,  for 
a  long  time  furnished  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  with  an  instrument  of  the  kind,  su¬ 
perior  to  any  which  they  had  yet  discov¬ 
ered  in  their  own.  But  nations  such  as 
England  and  France,  called  to  a  great 
historic  life,  and  with  powerful  interests 
and  gifts  either  social  or  practical,  were 
sure  to  feel  the  need  of  having  a  sound 
prose  of  their  own,  and  to  bring  such  a 
prose  forth.  They  brought  it  forth  in 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  France  first, 
afterwards  England. 

The  Restoration  marks  the  real  mo¬ 
ment  of  birth  of  our  modem  English 
prose.  Men  of  lucid  and  direct  mental 
habit  there  were,  such  as  Chillingworth, 
in  whom  before  the  Restoration  the  de¬ 
sire  and  the  commencements  of  a  mod¬ 
em  prose  show  themselves.  There  were 
men  like  Barrow,  weighty  and  powerful, 
whose  mental  habit  the  old  prose  suited, 
who  continued  its  forms  and  locutions 
after  the  Restoration.  But  the  hour  was 
come  for  the  new  prose,  and  it  grew  and 
prevailed.  In  Johnson’s  time  its  vic¬ 
tory  had  long  been  assured,  and  the 
old  style  seemed  barbarous.  The  prose 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
indeed  their  mannerisms  and  phrases 
which  are  no  longer  ours.  Johnson 
says  of  Milton’s  blame  of  the  universities 
for  allowing  young  men  designed  for 
Orders  in  the  Church  to  act  in  plays, 
“  This  is  sufficiently  peevish  in  a  man, 
who,  when  he  mentions  his  exile  from 
college,  relates,  with  great  luxuriance,  the 
comi>ensation  which  the  pleasures  of  the 
theatre  afford  him.  Plays  were  there¬ 
fore  only  criminal  when  they  were  acted 
by  academics.”  We  should  now-a-days 
not  say  peevish  here,  nor  luxuriance^  nor 
academics.  Yet  the  style  is  ours  by  its  or¬ 
ganism,  if  not  by  its  phrasing.  It  is  by 
its  organism — an  organism  opposed  to 
length  and  involvement,  and  enabling 
us  to  be  clear,  plain,  and  short — that 
English  style  Mter  the  Restoration 
breaks  with  the  style  of  the  times  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  finds  the  tme  law  of  prose,  and 
becomes  modem ;  becomes,  in  spite  of 
superficial  differences,  the  style  of  our 
own  day. 
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Burnet  has  pointed  out  how  we  are 
und«  obligations  in  this  matter  to  Charles 
II.,  whom  Johnson  described  as  “  the  last 
king  of  England  w'ho  was  a  man  of 
parts.”  A  king  of  England  by  no 
means  fulfils  his  whole  duty  by  being  a 
man  of  parts,  or  by  loving  and  encour¬ 
aging  art,  science,  and  literature.  Yet 
the  artist  and  the  student  of  the  natural 
sciences  will  always  feel  a  kindness 
towards  the  two  Charleses  for  their  in¬ 
terest  in  art  and  science  ;  and  modem 
letters,  too,  have  their  debt  to  Charles 
II.,  although  it  may  be  quite  true  that 
that  prince,  as  Burnet  says,  “  had  little 
or  no  literature.”  ”  The  King  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  literature,  but  true  and  good 
sense,  and  had  got  a  right  notion  of  style  ; 
for  he  was  in  France  at  the  time  when 
they  were  much  set  on  reforming  their 
language.  It  soon  appeared  that  he  had 
a  true  taste.  So  this  helped  to  raise  the 
value  of  these  men  (Tillotson  and  others), 
when  the  king  approved  of  the  style 
their  discourses  generally  ran  in,  which 
was  clear,  plain,  and  short.” 

It  is  the  victory  of  this  prose  style, 
“  clear,  plain,  and  short”  over  what 
Burnet  calls  "  the  old  style,  long  and 
heavy,”  which  is  the  distinguishing 
achievement,  in  the  history  of  English 
letters,  of  the  century  following  the  Res¬ 
toration.  From  the  first  it  proceeded 
rapidly  and  was  never  checked.  Burnet 
says  of  the  Chancellor  Finch,  Earl  of 
Nottingham — ”  He  was  long  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  eloquence,  but  it  was  la¬ 
bored  and  affected,  and  he  saw  it  much 
despised  before  he  died.”  A  like  revo¬ 
lution  of  taste  brought  about  a  general 
condemnation  of  our  old  prose  style,  im¬ 
perfectly  disengaged  from  the  style  of 
poetry.  By  Johnson’s  time  the  new 
style,  the  style  of  prose,  was  altogether 
paramount  in  its  own  proper  domain, 
and  in  its  pride  of  victorious  strength 
had  invaded  also  the  domain  of  poetry. 

That  invasion  is  now  visited  by  us 
with  a  condemnation  not  less  strong  and 
general  than  the  condemnation  which  the 
eighteenth  century  passed  upon  the 
unwieldy  prose  of  its  predecessors.  But 
let  us  be  careful  to  do  justice  while  we 
condemn.  A  thing  good  in  its  own  place 
may  be  bad  out  of  it.  Prose  requires  a 
different  style  from  poetry.  Poetry, 
no  doubt,  is  more  excellent  in  itself  than 
prose.  In  poetry  man  finds  the  highest 


and  most  beautiful  expression  of  that 
which  is  in  him.  We  had  far  better 
poetry  than  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth 
century  before  that  century  arrived,  we 
have  had  better  since  it  departed.  Like 
the  Greeks,  and  unlike  the  French,  we 
can  point  to  an  age  of  poetry  anterior  to 
our  age  of  prose,  eclipsing  our  age  of 
prose  in  glory,  and  fixing  the  future 
character  and  conditions  of  our  litera¬ 
ture.  We  do  well  to  place  our  pride  in 
the  Elizabethan  age  and  Shakespeare,  as 
the  Greeks  placed  theirs  in  Homer.  We 
did  well  to  return  in  the  present  century 
to  the  poetry  of  that  older  age  for  illu¬ 
mination  and  inspiration,  and  to  put 
aside,  in  a  great  measure,  the  poetry 
and  poets  intervening  between  Milton 
and  W’ordsworth.  Milton,  in  whom  our 
great  poetic  age  expired,  w’as  the  last  of 
the  immortals.  Of  the  five  poets  whose 
lives  follow  his  in  our  prop)Osed  volume, 
three,  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Swift,  are 
eminent  prose-writers  as  well  as  poets  ; 
two  of  the  three.  Swift  and  Addison,  far 
more  distinguished  as  prose-writers  than 
as  poets.  The  glory  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  is  in  poetry,  and  in  poetry  the 
strength  of  the  eighteenth  century  does 
not  lie. 

Nevertheless,  the  eighteenth  century 
accomplished  for  us  an  immense  liter¬ 
ary  progress,  and  even  'its  shortcomings 
in  poetry  were  an  instrument  to  that 
progress,  and  served  it.  The  example 
of  Germany  may  show  us  what  a  nation 
loses  from  having  no  prose  style.  The 
practical  genius  of  our  people  could  not 
but  urge  irresistibly  to  the  production  of 
a  real  prose  style,  because  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  modem  life  the  old  English 
prose,  the  prose  of  Milton  and  Taylor, 
is  cumbersome,  unavailable,  impossible. 
A  style  of  regularity,  uniformity,  preci¬ 
sion,  balance,  was  w’anted.  These  are 
the  qualities  of  a  serviceable  prost  style. 
Poetry  has  a  different  logic^  as  Cole¬ 
ridge  said,  from  prose  ;  poetical  style 
follows  another  law  of  evolution  than 
the  style  of  prose.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  style  of  regularity,  uniformity, 
precision,  balance,  will  acquire  a  yet 
stronger  hold  upon  the  mind  of  a  nation, 
if  it  is  adopted  in  poetry  as  well  as  in 
prose,  and  so  comes  to  govern  both. 
This  is  what  happened  in  France.  To 
the  practical,  modem,  and  social  genius 
of  the  French,  a  tme  prose  was  indis- 
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pensable.  They  produced  one  of  con¬ 
spicuous  excellence,  one  marked  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  qualities  of  regu¬ 
larity,  uniformity,  precision,  balance. 
With  little  opposition  from  any  deep- 
seated  and  imperious  poetic  instincts, 
they  made  their  poetry  conform  to  the 
law  which  was  moulding  their  prose. 
French  poetry  became  marked  with  the 
qualities  of  regularity,  uniformity,  pre¬ 
cision,  balance.  This  may  have  been 
bad  for  French  poetry,  but  it  was  good 
for  French  prose.  It  heightened  the  per¬ 
fection  with  which  those  qualities,  the 
true  qualities  of  prose,  were  impressed 
upon  it.  When  England,  at  the  Res¬ 
toration,  desired  a  modem  prose,  and 
began  to  create  it,  our  writers  turned 
naturally  to  French  literature,  which  had 
just  accomplished  the  very  process 
which  engaged  them.  The  King’s  acute¬ 
ness  and  taste,  as  we  have  seen,  helped. 
Indeed,  to  the  admission  of  French  in¬ 
fluence  of  all  kinds,  Charles  the  Second’s 
character  and  that  of  his  court  were  but 
too  favorable.  But  the  influence  of 
the  French  writers  was  at  that  moment 
on  the  whole  fortunate,  and  seconded 
what  was  a  vital  and  necessary  effort  in 
our  literature.  Our  literature  required 
a  prose  which  conformed  to  the  true  law 
of  prose  ;  and  that  it  might  acquire  this 
the  more  surely,  it  compelled  poetry,  as 
in  France,  to  conform  itself  to  the  law 
of  prose  likewise.  The  classic  verse  of 
French  p)oetry  was  the  Alexandrine,  a 
measure  favorable  to  the  qualities  of 
regularity,  uniformity,  precision, balance. 
Gradually  a  measure  favorable  to  those 
very  same  qualities  —  the  ten-syllable 
couplet — established  itself  as  the  classic 
verse  of  England,  until  in  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  b^ome  the  ruling  form 
of  our  poetry.  Poetry,  or  rather  the 
use  of  verse,  entered  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  during  that  century,  into  the 
whole  of  the  daily  life  of  the  civilised 
classes  ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  century 
was  a  perpetual  school  of  the  qualities 
requisite  for  a  good  prose,  the  qualities 
of  regularity,  uniformity,  precision,  bal¬ 
ance.  This  may  have  been  of  no  great 
service  to  English  poetry,  although  to 
say  that  it  has  been  of  no  service  at  all, 
to  say  that  the  eighteenth  century  has 
in  no  respect  changed  the  conditions  of 
English  poetical  style,  or  that  it  has 
changed  them  for  the  worse,  would  be 


untrue.  But  it  was  undeniably  of  signal 
service  to  that  which  was  the  great  want 
and  work  of  the  hour,  English  prose. 

Do  not  let  us,  therefore,  hastily  de¬ 
spise  Johnson  and  his  century  for  their 
defective  poetry  and  criticism  of  poetry. 
Tme,  Johnson  is  capable  of  saying: 
“  Surely  no  man  could  have  fancied  that 
he  read  Lycidas  with  pleasure  had  he  not 
known  the  author  !”  True,  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining  “  that  the  description 
of  the  temple  in  Congreve’s  Mourning 
Bride  was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he 
had  ever  read — he  recollected  none  in 
Shakespeare  equal  to  it.”  But  we  are 
to  conceive  of  Johnson  and  of  his  century 
as  having  a  special  task  committed  to 
them,  the  establishment  of  English 
prose  ;  and  as  capable  of  being  warped 
and  narrowed  in  their  judgments  of 
pKjetry  by  this  exclusive  task.  Such  is 
the  common  course  and  law  of  prog¬ 
ress  ;  one  thing  is  done  at  a  time,  and 
other  things  are  sacrificed  to  it.  We 
must  be  thankful  for  the  thing  done, 
if  it  is  valuable,  and  we  must  put  up 
w'ith  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  other 
things  to  this  one.  The  other  things 
will  have  their  turn  sooner  or  later. 
Above  all,  a  nation  with  profound  poeti¬ 
cal  instincts,  like  the  English  nation, 
may  be  trusted  to  work  itself  right  again 
in  poetry  after  periods  of  mistaken 
poetical  practice.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
an  age  of  such  practice,  and  with  his 
style  frequently  showing  the  bad  influ¬ 
ence  of  it.  Gray  was  saved,  we  may  say, 
and  remains  a  poet  whose  work  has  high 
and  pure  worth,  simply  by  knowing  the 
Greeks  thoroughly,  more  thoroughly  than 
any  English  poet  had  known  them  since 
Milton.  Milton  was  a  survivor  from 
the  great  age  of  poetry  ;  Dryden,  Addi¬ 
son,  Pope,  and  Swift  were  mighty  work¬ 
ers  for  the  age  of  prose.  Gray,  a  poet  in 
the  midst  of  the  age  of  prose,  a  i>oet, 
moreover,  of  by  no  means  the  highest 
force  and  of  scanty  productiveness, 
nevertheless  claims  a  place  amon^  the  six 
chief  personages  of  Johnson’s  lives,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  impossible  for  an  English 
poet,  even  in  that  age,  who  knew  the 
great  Greek  masters  intimately,  not  to 
respond  to  their  good  influence,  and  to 
be  rescued  from  the  false  poetical  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  such 
avail  to  a  nation  are  deep  poetical  in¬ 
stincts  even  in  an  age  of  prose.  How 
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much  more  may  they  be  trusted  to  as¬ 
sert  themselves  after  the  age  of  prose 
has  ended,  and  to  remedy  any  poetical 
mischief  done  by  it !  And  meanwhile 
the  work  of  the  hour,  the  necessary  and 
appointed  work,  has  been  done,  and  we 
have  got  our  prose. 

Let  us  always  bear  in  mind,  therefore, 
that  the  century  so  well  represented  by 
Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift,  and 
of  which  the  literary  history  is  so  power¬ 
fully  written  by  Johnson  in  his  lives,  is 
a  century  of  prose — a  century  of  ^rhich 
the  great  work  in  literature  was  the  for¬ 
mation  of  English  prose.  Johnson  was 
himself  a  laborer  in  this  great  and  need¬ 
ful  work,  and  was  ruled  by  its  influences. 
His  blame  of  genuine  poets  like  Milton 
and  Gray,  his  over-praise  of  artiflcial 
ix)ets  like  Pope,  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
utterances  of  a  man  who  worked  for  an 
age  of  prose,  who  was  ruled  by  its  influ¬ 
ences,  and  could  not  but  be  ruled  by 
them.  Of  |)oetry  he  speaks  as  a  man 
whose  sense  for  that  with  which  he  is 
dealing  is  in  some  degree  imperfect. 

Yet  even  on  poetry  Johnson’s  utter¬ 
ances  are  valuable,  because  they  are 
the  utterances  of  a  great  and  original 
man.  That  indeed  he  was  ;  and  to  be 
conducted  by  such  a  man  through  an  im¬ 
portant  century  cannot  but  do  us  good, 
even  though  our  guide  may  in  some 
places  be  less  competent  than  in  others. 
Johnson  was  the  man  of  an  age  of  prose. 
Furthermore,  he  was  a  strong  force 
of  conservation  and  concentration,  in 
an  epoch  which  by  its  natural  tendencies 
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seemed  moving  towards  expansion  and 
freedom.  But  he  was  a  great  man,  and 
great  men  are  always  instructive.  The 
more  we  study  him,  the  higher  will  be 
our  esteem  for  the  power  of  his  mind, 
the  width  of  his  interests,  the  largeness 
of  his  knowledge,  the  freshness,  fearless¬ 
ness,  and  strength  of  his  judgments.  The 
higher,  too,  will  be  our  esteem  for  his 
character.  His  well-known  lines  on 
Levett’s  death,  beautiful  and  touching 
lines,  are  still  more  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing  because  they  recall  a  whole  history 
of  Johnson’s  goodness,  tenderness,  and 
charity.  Human  dignity,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  maintained,  we  all  know  how 
well,  through  the  whole  long  and  arduous 
struggle  of  his  life,  from  his  servitor- 
days  at  Oxford,  down  to  the  Jam  mori- 
turus  of  his  closing  hour.  His  faults 
and  strangenesses  are  on  the  surface,  and 
catch  every  eye.  But  on  the  whole  we 
have  in  him  a  good  and  admirable  type, 
worthy  to  be  kept  in  our  view  for  ever, 
of  “  the  ancient  and  inbred  integrity, 
piety,  good-nature  and  good-humor  of 
the  English  pkeople.” 

A  volume  giving  us  Johnson’s  Lives 
of  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison, 
Pope,  Gray,  would  give  us,  therefore, 
the  compendious  story  of  a  whole  im¬ 
portant  age  in  English  literature,  told 
by  a  great  man,  and  in  a  performance 
which  is  itself  a  piece  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  first  class.  If  such  a  volume 
could  but  be  prefaced  by  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay’s  Life  of  Johnson,  it  would  be  perfect. 
— Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


"  PHILOCHRISTUS.”  •  . 


Often  as  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  formed  the  subject  of 
literary  treatment  within  the  last  few 
years,  another  book  on  the  same  topic 
will  seem  superfluous  to  none  who  ac¬ 
knowledge,  as  we  unreservedly  do  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Philochristus,  that  it  is  a  work  of 
earnestness  and  ability  ;  and  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  interest  felt  throughout  the 
whole  world  of  culture  and  of  intelligent 
religion  in  what  is,  without  question, 
the  central  problem  in  the  spiritual  his- 


•  Pkilochristus  :  Memoirs  of  a  Distiple  of  the 
Lord.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros. 
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tory  of  mankind.  Scholarship,  capaci¬ 
ty,  and  a  freshness  and  fascination  due 
to  rare  literary  skill  are  visibly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  these  pages  ;  the  tone  is 
elevated,  and  there  is  preserved  through¬ 
out  a  grave  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
feeling  ;  yet  the  author  delights  in  broad 
panoramic  coloring,  and  the  narrative 
moves  rapidly  onward,  with  the  vivid¬ 
ness  and  animation  of  a  drama.  The 
work  bears  everywhere  the  self-attesting 
signature  of  an  original  and  a  richly  gift¬ 
ed  mind. 

The  idea  of  the  writer  is  to  present  a 
view  of  Christ’s  ministry,  as  reflected  in 
the  reminiscences  of  one  who  was  one  of 
14 
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his  companions  in  the  flesh.  Careful 
and  patient  study  has  manifestly  been 
directed  to  the  object  of  realising  the 
exact  conditions  of  existence — the  whole 
aspect  and  activity  of  life — in  Palestine, 
at  the  time  when  Christ  appeared.  The 
success  attained  in  this  very  important 
matter  is  indisputable.  A  copious  and 
felicitous  selection  of  particulars  has 
been  made,  and  they  are  presented,  not 
in  dull  statistical  narrative,  but  with 
graphic  distinctness  and  picturesque 
effect.  We  seem  to  behold  the  spectacle 
of  Galilean  and  Judaean  society,  and  to 
hear  the  buzz  of  its  interests,  industries, 
contentions.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
insist  upon  a  minute  ceremonialism  of 
tassels  and  nail-parings,  transmuting  the 
great  Mosaic  Law,  with  its  majestic  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  fundamentals  of  mo¬ 
rality,  into  a  pitiful  carping  and  quib¬ 
bling  about  the  inflnitely  little.  The 
Jewish  patriot,  mourning  for  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  his  country  as  well  as  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  his  faith,  cherishes  the 
memory  of  deeds  done  and  cruelties  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  struggle  with  the  invaders, 
thirsts  inexpressibly  for  vengeance  and 
emancipation,  and  is  ready,  without 
minute  inquiry  into  the  credentials  of 
hereditary  or  theological  Messiahship,  to 
rush  to  arms  at  the  call  of  any  Christ 
who  will  gird  himself  with  the  sword  of 
Gideon  or  of  David,  and  promise  to  call 
down,  naturally  or  supernaturally,  such 
fire  from  heaven  as  will  smite  the  Le¬ 
gionaries  of  Rome.  The  Essenes,  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  a 
revolutionary  time,  as  the  Quakers  arose 
amid  the  heart-breaking  troubles  of  the 
Puritan  time,  practise  an  industrial  and 
ascetic  communism,  which  has  always 
presented  an  air  of  engaging  innocence, 
and  has  never  grappled  with  real  effec¬ 
tiveness  with  the  ills  that  beset  humanity. 
Exorcists,  partly  quacks,  partly  believers 
in  their  own  powers,  patrol  the  country 
in  all  directions,  probably  doing  some 
occasional  good  to  nervous  patients,  if 
James  Hinton’s  theory  of  “  cure  by  emo¬ 
tion”  is  correct ;  certainly  doing  much 
evil,  by  confirming  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  on  which  they  flourished, 
pretending  to  heal  diseases,  and  driving 
out  devils  who  generally  came  back  in 
sevenfold  reinforcement.  Such  are  the 
figures  which,  with  many  others,  are 
placed  before  us  in  this  book,  with  a 


force  of  presentment  enabling  us  not 
only  to  learn,  but  to  see.  Nor  can  it  be 
alleged  against  the  author  of  Philochrist- 
us,  as  it  can  be  alleged  against  M.  Re¬ 
nan,  that  he  delineates  the  characteristics 
of  our  Saviour’s  time  with  a  view  to 
mere  artistic  effect,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
romance  and  dilettantism.  Not  to  en¬ 
hance  our  interest  in  a  pious,  but  feeble 
sentimentalist,  does  he  elaborate  his  de¬ 
scriptions,  but  to  enable  us  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  complicated  and  stupendous  diffi- 
cultiq^  of  the  position  of  the  historical 
Jesus,  and  to  understand  the  impression 
made  upon  a  generation  whose  religion 
had  shrivelled  into  the  puniest  will-wor¬ 
ship,  whose  ignorance  was  dense,  univer¬ 
sal,  impenetrable,  whose  heart  was  sel¬ 
fish  and  carnal,  by  a  teacher  whose  clear¬ 
ness  and  width  of  intellectual  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  loftiness  of  spiritual  character 
demonstrated  him  to  be  very  God  of 
very  ,God.  That  this  is  the  final  view 
presented  of  Jesus  in  the  book  before  us 
appears  to  be  proved  by  the  following 
sentence  : — ”  When  we  worshipped  him 
as  the  Son,  it  seemed  not  unto  us  as  if 
we  were  honoring  him  by  calling  him 
God,  but  (if  I  may  speak  as  a  child)  it 
seemed  rather  as  though  we  were  striv¬ 
ing  to  honor  God  by  saying  that  God 
was  one  with  Jesus.”  Such  an  expres¬ 
sion  respecting  any  mere  human  being 
would  be  blasphemous  adulation. 

This  'Divine  Man  is  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  disciples  and  interested  obser¬ 
vers,  who  are  in  part  derived  by  the  author 
from  the  narratives  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  in  part  suggested  by  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  characters  and  circumstances 
of  the  period.  Philochristus,  the  supposed 
chronicler,  is  not  himself  a  man  of  very 
strong  personality.  We  think  of  him  as 
a  kind  of  Jewish  Xenophon,  pure  and 
upright-minded,  but  of  slight  intellectual 
originality,  who  longs  for  the  redemption 
of  Israel,  feels  that  the  Scribes  and  Phar¬ 
isees  do  not  respond  to  the  cravings  of 
his  spiritual  ideal,  and  finds  in  Jesus  all 
that  his  higher  nature  wants.  His  task 
in  the  book  is  to  observe  with  impartial¬ 
ity  and  simplicity,  placing  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  the  reader,  though  generally,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  lending  them  some  color, 
or  suggesting  some  interpretation  of 
them,  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  to  draw  the  line  between 
what  belongs,  in  strict  dramatic  proprie- 
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ty,  to  Philochristus,  and  what  he  must 
understood  to  speak  as  the  mouth* 
piece  of  the  author.  Nathaniel  appears 
as  what  he  is  in  the  Gospels, — entirely 
trustful,  entirely  satisfied,  incapable  of  a 
serious  doubt  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Peter  and 
Judas  are  not  without  affinity  of  charac¬ 
ter,  both  being  fiery,  impetuous  men, 
but  there  is  a  profound  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  Peter  loves  with  all  his 
heart,  believes  as  he  loves,  and  cannot 
be  moved  from  the  conviction  that  the 
proceedings  of  Jesus,  however  enigmati¬ 
cal  they  may  seem,  will  prove  wise, 
right,  and  expedient.  Judas  is  a  Jewish 
patriot,  willing  enough  to  accept  Christ's 
moral  teaching,  but  inveterately  per¬ 
suaded  that  his  doctrine  is  of  quite  sec¬ 
ondary  importance,  and  that  his  real  aim 
must  and  shall  be  to  expel  the  Romans 
and  re-establish  the  throne  of  David. 
Judas  has  found  many  apologists,  or  at 
least,  suggesters  of  a  theory  which  would 
acquit  him  of  mean  and  murderous  guilt, 
but  no  one  has  undertaken  his  defence 
so  boldly  as  the  author  of  Philochristus. 
Giotto’s  notion  of  Judas,  as  a  mere 
brutish  reprobate,  with  the  greed  and 
cunning  of  a  thoroughly  insensitive  nat¬ 
ure,  vulgar  w’ith  that  incurable  vulgarity 
which  Horace  rightly  discerned  to  be 
profane — a  view  of  the  character  which 
Mr.  Kuskin,  in  part  at  least,  adopts — 
gives  place  in  this  book  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  man  whose  faults  are  virtues  in 
disguise,  or  at  least  are  very  mitigated 
forms  of  vice.  “  At  the  first,  Judas  was 
no  traitor,  nor  like  unto  one  that  should 
be  a  traitor,  but  of  a  sanguine  complex¬ 
ion  and  dispiosition,  cheerful  even  to 
mirthfulness,  and  frank  on  a  first  ac¬ 
quaintance.”  He  was  not  given  to  re¬ 
flection,  but  was  “  active  and  strenuous, 
and  withal  a  lover  of  Israel.”  Ambi¬ 
tious,  readier  with  advice  than  with  the 
real  offices  of  kindness,  he  was  yet  from 
childhood  “  ever  given  to  great  pur¬ 
poses,”  and  of  a  deep  understanding 
and  a  discerning  spirit,  though  lacking 
in  power  to  love.  “His  understanding 
moved  as  a  flame  of  fire,  but  his  heart 
was  very  cold.” 

The  suicide  of  Judas,  the  fruit  of  re¬ 
morse,  is  the  only  shadow  of  evidence 
by  which  this  view  of  his  character  can 
be  supported.  De  Quincey,  whose  name 
is  associated  with  it,  from  the  eloquence 


of  his  special  pleading  in  its  behalf,  loved 
paradox,  and  was  often  whimsically  ab¬ 
surd  in  his  reasonings.  We  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  suicide  in  consequence 
of  remorse  is  so  trustworthy  an  index  of 
character  as  the  crime  which  occasioned 
the  distress,  and  there  is  obvious  unlike¬ 
lihood  that  if  Judas  had  really  meant, 
as  his  advocates  suggest,  to  force  his 
Master’s  hand,  he  would  have  covenant¬ 
ed  so  carefully  for  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  The  author  of  Philochristus  is 
shy  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  an  historical 
authority,  but  he  too  summarily  reduces 
to  (virtually)  a  mere  slander  of  tradition 
that  stem  verse  in  which  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  describes  Judas,  not  only  as 
a  thief,  but  a  thief  who  wanted  to  pass 
himself  off  as  a  philanthropist, — “  'This 
he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor, 
but  because  he  was  a  thief.”  Although 
no  important  fact  is  taken  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  one  of  the  Characters 
adopts  to  some  extent  the  tone  and  point 
of  view  of  its  writer,  a  circumstance  in¬ 
dicated  in  his  name  “  Quartus.”  The 
philosophical  religion  of  the  period  is 
represented  by  Xanthias.  And  there 
are  minor  characters  not  a  few,  some  of 
whom  play  no  unimportant  part.  The 
fertility  of  the  author’s  imagination  is 
remarkable,  and  his  cast  dramatis  per- 
sonce  very  rich. 

The  most  strictly  original  elements  in 
the  book — original  at  least  in  the  way  in 
which  they  impress  themselves  upon  the 
mind  of  the  author — are  two  ;  a  partic¬ 
ular  conception  of  miracles,  and  a  sug¬ 
gested  explanation  of  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  after  Christ’s  death. 
These  two — the  theory  of  miracles  and 
the  theory  of  the  resurrection — are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  each  other,  form¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  general  biographic  scheme 
of  our  Lord’s  history  which,  whether  we 
agree  with  it  or  disagree, — and  we  our¬ 
selves  wholly  disagree, — must  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  singularly  consistent  and  com¬ 
plete.  Among  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
Christ,  Philochristus — for  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  confine  ourselves  to  what,  the 
character  dramatically  represented  says 
for  himself,  waiving  the  inquiry  whether 
his  views  are  or  are  not  those  of  .the  au¬ 
thor — distinguishes  between  those  which 
might  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
grounds,  and  those  which,  if  they  really 
occurred  in  the  way  in  which  ordinary 
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readers  of  the  New  Testament  believe 
them  to  have  occurred,  must  have  been 
supernatural.  The  healing  of  such  cases 
of  deafness  or  lameness  as  w'ere  due  to 
nervous  affection,  and  might  yield  to 
faith  in  the  word  of  Jesus,  including  the 
expulsion  of  devils,  are  comprised  in  the 
first  of  these  classes.  The  stilling  of  the 
tem|>est,  the  feeding  of  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  persons  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  and  the  raising  of  the  dead,  be- 
lohg  to  the  second.  Philochristus,  con¬ 
vinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  has  no 
doubt  of  his  power  to  work  any  miracle 
whatever,  but  represents  him  as  viewing 
Nature  in  a  way  which  would  render  his 
working  a  real  miracle  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  improbable.  The  real — the  world 
as  it  is,  the  appointed  order  of  Nature — 
constituted,  for  Christ,  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  miracle.  “  As  Elias  the  prophet 
loved  to  commune  with  God  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  and  in  deserts  and  in  caves, 
received  revelations  of  the  Lord  from 
earthquakes  and  fires,  but  most  of  all 
from  the  still  small  voice,  even  so  doth 
our  Master  look  uix>n  all  things  that  are, 
yea  even  on  the  smallest  things  that  live 
or  grow,  and  from  all  he  heareth  a  still 
small  voice,  that  speaketh  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther.”  Looking  upon  the  agencies  of 
Nature  as  the  ministers  of  God,  Jesus 
submitted  to  them  more  willingly  than 
others,  enduring  cold,  hunger,  thirst, 
homelessness,  not  stamping  on  the 
ground  ”  to  make  the  wheat  spring  up 
for  him,”  not  striking  w'aters  from  rocks, 
but  “  willingly  subject  to  all  the  fleshly 
weaknesses  wherewith  the  All-wise  hath 
encompassed  the  souls  of  men,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  depend  on  Him.” 
Devils  are  expelled  and  diseases  are 
healed  by  Jesus,  because  he  esteems 
these  the  w'orks  of  Satan,  not  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  ;  but  Nature  he  regards  as  too 
sacred  to  be  interfered  w'ith  by  miracle. 
“  The  course  and  appointed  order  of  the 
world  he  esteemeth  as  the  vesture  of 
God,  whereof  he  would  not  disturb  one 
single  fold.” 

The  account  given  by  Philochristus  of 
the  signs  and  wonders  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  some  of  which  he  personally 
witnessed,  some  of  which  were  described 
to  him  by  his  fellow-disciples  who  be¬ 
held  them,  fits  in  at  all  points  with  this 
theory  of  miracle.  Of  the  healing  of 
diseases  and  the  driving  out  of  devils,  it 


is  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  the  view  re¬ 
specting  them  put  forward  is  substan¬ 
tially  in  accordance  with  that  of  many 
previous  writers.  What  light,  then,  is 
cast  by  the  experience  of  Philochristus, 
as  stated  in  simple,  historical  form  by 
him,  on  the  crucial  instances  before 
mentioned  ?  Take  that  of  the  stilling  of 
the  tempest.  The  storm  arises,  the  boat 
is  almost  filled  with  the  waves,  the  disci¬ 
ples  run  terror-stricken  to  Jesus,  and  en¬ 
treat  him  to  save  them.  He  turns  him¬ 
self  tow  ards  the  sea,  “  and  then  (as  if  it 
were  revealed  to  him  that  he,  being  the 
safety  of  the  world,  could  not  be  wrecked 
by  any  turbulence  of  winds  or  waves,  and 
therefore  that  the  storm  was  to  cease), 
behold,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  the 
tempest,  praying  ;  and  straightway  the 
storm  seemed  to  abate  a  little  ;  and  then, 
perceiving  the  will  of  the  Father,  he 
stood  up,  like  some  great  king  or  em¬ 
peror,  and  rebuked  the  storm,  Adding  it 
be  still,  and  immediately  there  was  a 
great  calm.”  On  this  narrative  Philo¬ 
christus  makes  one  or  two  very  signifi¬ 
cant  remarks  ; — “  On  this  only  occasion 
did  our  Master  appear  to  change  the 
course  of  the  world,  and  methinks  even 
here  he  did  it  only  in  appearance.  For 
he  spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  being  revealed  to  him  that  the 
storm  must  needs  cease,  lest  the  fortunes 
of  the  world  should  be  shipwrecked,  if 
the  Son  of  Man  should  perish.”  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Philochristus  ;  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  pronounce  it  also  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  book  ;  but 
if  the  reader  takes  the  same  view  of  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest  as  is  expressed  by 
Philochristus,  he  certainly  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  miracle  took  place  on  the 
occasion.  The  impression  that  a  mira¬ 
cle  had  been  wrought  arose  from  a  coin¬ 
cidence,  in  time,  between  the  offering 
up  of  a  prayer  by  Christ,  and  the  sudden 
passing  over  of  a  storm-gust  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee.  It  is  somewhat  perplexing 
to  be  told  by  Philochristus  that  on  this 
occasion  alone  did  Christ  even  “  appear” 
to  change  the  order  of  the  world,  for  he 
must  absolutely  have  “appeared”  to 
change  that  order  to  those  who  saw  him 
raise  the  daughter  of  Jairus  from  what 
they,  at  least,  as  Philochristus  expressly 
admits,  supposed  to  be  death  ;  and  to 
ordinary  readers  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  surely  “  appears”  to  modify  the  order 
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of  nature  when  he  feeds  thousands  with 
what  would  usually  suffice  barely  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  hunger  of  tens.  Mr.  Lewes 
has  pronounced  the  miracles  of  feeding 
the  multitudes  more  exacting  in  their  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  faith  of  believers  even 
than  the  miracles  of  raising  the  dead. 
I^t  us  see  what  Philochristus  makes  of 
them.  By  bread,  w’e  are  told,  Christ 
meant  the  essence  of  his  doctrine  and 
example, — in  one  word,  himself.  Per¬ 
ceiving  that  he,  as  well  as  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  would  be  put  to  death,  that  his  spirit 
would  pass  into  his  disciples,  and  that  in 
this  sense,  “  he  would  give  himself  to  be 
the  food  of  men,  even  the  Bread  of 
Life,”  he  looked  upon  his  teaching,  and 
spoke  of  it  to  his  disciples,  as  a  minis¬ 
tration  of  bread.  At  first  he  ministered 
the  bread  himself,  “but  afterwards,” 
says  Philochristus,  "  because  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  them  which  came  unto  him  (for 
they  were  more  than  five  thousand),  he 
caused  the  disciples  to  divide  them  into 
companies,  and  to  minister  the  Bread 
unto  the  people.”  The  disciples  minis¬ 
tered  accordingly,  and  so  much  edifica¬ 
tion  ensued,  that  “  Thomas  (who  had 
been  at  the  first  loth  to  minister  the 
Bread,  as  not  being  worthy)  came  after¬ 
wards  to  Jesus  saying,  ‘  Of  a  truth,  the 
crumbs  of  thy  Ban()uet  ’which  are  fallen 
from  the  table  of  the  guests  do  suffice 
unto  them  that  minister,  for  the  Lord 
hath  increased  the  Bread  of  Life  within 
us,’  so  mightily  did  the  Bread  of  our 
Master  increase  in  the  hands  of  the 
Twelve.”  Matthew  made  the  remark 
”  that  Jesus  had  not  only  spread  a  table 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  hungry,  but 
that  he  had  also  fulfilled  his  saying, 
‘  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you. 
For,’  said  he,  ‘  behold,  to  each  of  the 
disciples  there  cometh  back  his  basketful 
of  the  fragments  of  the  Feast.’  And  the 
like  happened  on  another  occasion,  when 
they  ministered  the  Bread  unto  another 
very  great  multitude,  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  in  number.”  Of  course,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  never  occurred 
to  Philochristus  that  any  departure  from 
the  order  of  nature  had  taken  place. 
We  shall  not  say  that  the  author  of  the 
book  adopts  the  view  of  Philochristus, 
but  he  docs  not  rebut  it,  and  we  cannot 
see  any  object  that  could  be  served  by 
putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Philo¬ 
christus,  unless  the  author  believed,  to 


say  the  least,  that  it  deserves  careful 
consideration.  The  only  plausibility  it 
has,  it  derives  from  the  unquestionable 
facts  that  bread  was  one  leading  symbol 
applied  by  Christ  to  his  doctrine  and  to 
himself,  and  that  he  expressly  spoke  of 
this  bread — in  short,  of  himself — being 
eaten  by  those  who  believed  in  him.  If, 
as  the  various  branches  of  the  Reformed 
Church  maintain,  the  literal  acceptance 
of  Christ’s  words  in  the  institution  of 
the  Supper  is  a  misapprehension  of  his 
spiritual  meaning,  it  may  be  a  plausible 
extension  of  the  principle  of  spiritual  in¬ 
terpretation  to  apply  It  to  the  easy  and 
obvious  explanation  of  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  a  stupendous  miracle.  For  the 
suggested  explanation  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  the  slightest  support  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  observation 
put  by  Philochristus  into  the  mouth  of 
Matthew  is  in  sharp  discordance  with  the 
account  of  what  occurred  to  be  found  in 
that  Gospel  which  all  tradition  assigns, 
in  its  original  form,  to  this  apostle. 
”  The  disciples,”  Thomas  and  Matthew, 
no  doubt,  included,  said  to  Christ  that 
the  multitudes  required  not  to  be  minis¬ 
tered  to  in  spiritual  things,  but  to  be 
”  sent  away,”  in  order  that  they  might 
“buy  themselves  victuals.”  What  St. 
Matthew  is  represented  as  saying  by 
Philochristus  cannot  possibly  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  what  he  says  for  himself,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  which  his  name  is  attached.  We 
submit  that,  by  all  conceivable  rules  of 
historical  evidence,  Matthew  is  a  better 
w’itness  of  what  he  himself  said  than 
Philochristus  can  be. 

Philochristus  accounts  with  equal 
facility  for  the  recorded  instances :  in 
which  Jesus  raised  the  dead,  as  well  as 
for  what,  in  view  of  the  acknowledged 
rectitude  of  his  character,  is  of  equal 
consequence,  his  own  seemingly  explicit 
assertion  that  he  did  so.  “  Jesus  was 
wont  to  use  the  word  ‘  dead  ’  of  them 
that  were  in  the  deep  waters  of  sin  ;  as 
when  he  said  that  ‘  the  dead  should  bury 
their  own  dead  ;  ’  and  again,  when  he 
said  that  ‘  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power 
to  quicken  the  dead.’  Oftentimes,  also, 
he  spake  in  the  same  way  of  raising  up 
the  dead,  as  w’hen  he  told  the  disciples 
of  John,  the  son  of  Zachariah,  that  ‘  the 
dead  are  raised  up.’  ”  Here,  again,  of 
course,  there  is  adducible  in  support  of 
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the  view  presented  by  Philochristus  the 
indisputable  fact  that  Christ  did  habitu¬ 
ally  apply  the  imagery  of  physical  death 
to  the  death  of  the  spirit  in  selfishness 
and  unrighteousness.  It  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  argued  also  that  amid  a  genera¬ 
tion  like  that  to  which  Christ  preached, 
a  generation  impenetrably  ignorant,  pro¬ 
foundly  superstitious,  it  was,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  impossible  for  a, perva¬ 
sively  spiritual  teacher  to  avoid  being 
misunderstood  by  his  hearers,  and  being 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  miracle- 
worker.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this 
comprehensive  solution  of  old  difficulties 
will  provide  new  ones  ;  for  if  our  Lord’s 
teaching  was  spiritual  and  metaphorical 
to  such  an  extent  as  Philochristus  sug¬ 
gests,  will  it  not  strike  many  minds  as  a 
hopeless  enterprise  to  ascertain  what  his 
teaching  really  was  ? 

The  view  taken  by  Philochristus  of 
the  Resurrection  is  organically  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  theory  of  miracles  which  we 
have  explained.  As  Jesus  appeared  to 
Philochristus  to  studiously  avoid  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  order  of  nature — the  se¬ 
quence  of  physical  law — during  his  life¬ 
time,  Philochristus  would  not  look  for  a 
suspension  or  violation  of  natural  law  in 
connection  with  his  body  after  death. 
The  life  after  death  which  Philochristus 
understood  Christ  to  predict,  was  a  life 
of  influence,  a  life  in  the  hearts  of  his 
disciples,  a  life  in  the  many  generations 
of  a  humanity  purified  from  sin  and  tri¬ 
umphing  over  sorrow.  Accordingly,  when 
he  was  crucified,  his  body  did  not,  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  law  of  nature,  resume 
life,  but — ^here  is  the  peculiar  theory  of 
Philochristus — was  stolen  from  the  grave 
by  the  ministers  of  the  High  Priest. 
Philochristus  is  represented  as  having 
virtually  witnessed  the  occurrence.  The 
enemies  of  Christ  thought  that  one  who 
died  as  a  malefactor  ought  not  to  be 
honored  with  such  burial  as  Joseph  of 
Arimatheahad  provided  him.  What  be¬ 
came  of  the  body  is  not  stated.  It  is 
permissible  in  the  author  to  preserve  a 
reverential  silence  on  that  question,  but 
no  modem  reader,  if  he  accepts  as  exact 
and  adequate  the  account  given  by  Philo¬ 
christus  of  the  several  appearances  of 
Christ  after  the  crucifixion,  will  entertain 
any  doubt  that  the  body  laid  in  the  tomb 
had  no  part  in  them,  but  that  they  were 
visionary.  We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to 
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do  perfect  justice  to  the  ‘author  by  de¬ 
scribing  in  our  words  what  took  place  on 
those  occasions,  but  shall  quote  one 
typical  passage,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
say  whether  the  appearance  of  Christ 
noted  therein  was  or  was  not  of  the  kind 
which  men  see  in  visions.  It  details 
what  occurred  on  that  solemn  evening 
when  the  disciples  were  assembled  with 
closed  doors,  and  Thomas  also  was 
among  them  : — 

“  So  about  one  hour  after  sunset,  we  were 
assembled  all  together  in  the  upper  room  (it  was 
a  room  in  the  house  of  Peter,  wherein  Jesus 
was  wont  to  sit  at  meat  with  us  in  past  times), 
and  Thomas  also  was  with  us.  But  the  door 
was  shut  and  made  fast  for  fear  of  spies  ;  whom 
the  Scribes  in  Capernaum  had  begun  to  set 
over  us  for  to  watch  us.  When  all  things  were 
now  ready,  first  we  sang  a  psalm,  even  the 
same  psalm  that  Jesus  h^  sung  on  the  same 
night  in  the  week  before,  when  we  kept  the 
Passover  together.  Then  Simon  Peter  offered 
up  prayers  and  praises  to  God,  and  made  men¬ 
tion  of  the  comfortable  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
how  he  had  said  that  he  would  never  leave  us 
nor  forsake  us,  but  that  wheresoever  two  or 
three  were  gathered  together  in  his  name,  there 
would  he  be  present  among  them.  Last  of  all 
he  spake  of  the  testament  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
how  he  had  bidden  us  break  bread  and  drink 
wine  in  memory  of  him,  that  we  might  partake 
of  his  body  and  his  blood.  Then  began  Simon 
Peter  to  break  bread  and  to  reach  it  to  each  of 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  he  said,  *  This  is  the 
boidy  of  the  Lord.’  But  behold,  in  the  midst  of 
his  giving  of  the  bread,  Peter  made  a  sudden 
pause  and  was  silent,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  he  gazed  steadfastly  upon  the  place  which 
had  been  left  empty  at  the  table  ;  for  Jesus  had 
been  wont  to  sit  there  in  times  past,  wherefore 
in  that  place  durst  no  man  sit.  Then  I  turned 
round  hastily  to  look,  and  behold,  Jesus  was 
there,  as  clear  to  view  as  ever  I  had  seen  him  in 
this  life,  only  very  pale,  and  there  were  the  nail- 
prints  in  his  hands,  and  methought  there  was 
a  wound  in  his  side  ;  and  the  brightness  of  his 
love  and  compassion  passed  sensibly  forth 
from  his  eyes  to  mine,  and  all  my  soul  went 
out  to  him  as  I  looked  ;  but  I  could  in  nowise 
speak,  nor  did  I  desire  to  speak,  for  I  had 
thoughts  deeper  than  all  words.  Now  not  a 
hand  moved,  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  there 
was  such  a  silence  as  if  one  could  hear  and 
count  the  footsteps  of  time  ;  neither  could  I 
turn  mine  eyes  from  Jesus  till  I  heard  Thomas 
weeping  beside  me  ;  but  he  threw  himself  on 
the  ground,  stretching  out  his  hands  to  Jesus, 
and  reproaching  himself  for  his  faithlessness, 
and  at  the  same  time,  pressing  the  bread,  even 
the  body  of  the  Lord,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  cried  out,  saying,  *  My  hand  hath 
touched  ;  yea,  I  have  touched  ;  I  Mieve,  I  be¬ 
lieve.’  But  neither  he  nor  any  of  us  durst  ad¬ 
venture  to  go  to  that  part  of  the  table  where 

iesus  sat ;  but  when  I  looked  again,  behold,  his 
and  was  stretched  out  (even  as  the  two  dis¬ 
ciples  had  described  their  vision  of  Jesus)  as  if 
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he  brake  and  blessed  the  bread  that  was  his 
body  ;  and  Thomas  also  heard  a  voice  (but  I 
heard  not  the  voice)  saying  that  he  was  to 
touch  with  his  hand,  according  to  his  own  say¬ 
ing,  and  to  be  no  more  faithless,  but  believing. 
After  this,  Jesus  vanished  from  our  eyes,  and 
neither  in  his  coming  nor  in  his  departing  was 
the  door  opened,  but  it  remained  shut  fast, 
whereat  we  all  marvelled.” 

This  is  ingenious  naturalism  of  the 
school  of  Paulus,  as  well  as  delicately 
clear  and  expressive  in  style.  A  single 
occurrence  of  this  kind  might  of  course 
be  paralleled  from  the  recorded  in¬ 
stances  of  spectral  apparition  and  optical 
illusion.  But  there  is  one  circumstance 
affecting  all  such  representations  of  the 
apearance  of  Jesus  Christ  after  the  cru¬ 
cifixion  which  is  irreconcilable  with  their 
correctness,  namely,  that  the  appear¬ 
ances  came  abruptly  to  an  end.  There 
is  no  fact  upon  which  destructive  criti¬ 
cism  has  more  strongly  insisted,  none 
upon  which  it  has  built  more  in  account¬ 
ing  for  Christianity,  than  that  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus  expected  his  second  ap¬ 
pearing.  It  was  the  intense  flame  of 
this  hope,  the  enthusiastic  ardor  of  this 
wish,  they  tell  us,  that  made  Christianity 
run  like  wildfire  through  the  Roman 
world.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  did  the 
faint  and  hesitating  hope  of  the  disci¬ 
ples,  after  the  crucifixion  and  before  the 
ascension,  produce  many  visionary  ap¬ 
pearances,  while  the  undoubting  persua¬ 
sion  that  Christ  would  return  after  the 
ascension  produced  not  one  ?  Why  were 
the  disciples  unanimously  convinced 
that  they  had  seen  a  Jesus  whose  rising 
from  the  dead  took  them  actually  by  sur¬ 
prise,  while  the  same  disciples  never  once 
imagined  that  they  saw  the  Jesus  whose 
return  they  expected  every  hour  with 
confident  hope,  yet  inexpressible  long- 
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ing  ?  So  practical  and  so  convincing  is 
the  evidence  of  this  fact,  that  shrewdly 
logical  deniers  of  a  miraculous  resurrec¬ 
tion,  like  Mr.  Greg,  consider  it  the  like¬ 
liest  hypothesis  jthat  the  Jesus  who  was 
taken  down  from  the  cross  did  indeed 
emerge  alive  from  the  grave,  having 
never  been  dead.  These,'  again,  are 
confronted  with  the  unanswerable  ques¬ 
tion, — What  became  of  him  ?  If  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  withdraw  from  pub¬ 
lic  life,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  shown  himself  at  all  to  his  disci¬ 
ples  ?  If  he  died  within  a  few  weeks  af¬ 
ter  his  apparent  death  on  the  cross,  is  it 
credible  that  there  would  have  been  no 
trace  of  the  event  ?  In  the  interest  of 
historical  science,  if  in  no  other,  we  in¬ 
sist  that  no  solution  of  an  historical 
problem  ought  to  be  accepted,  unless  it 
satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
Admitting  the  right  of  science  to  attempt 
to  account  naturally  for  all  that  can  be 
naturally  accounted  for,  'we  maintain 
that  no  mode  of  naturally  accounting  for 
the  indubitable  facts  connected  with  the 
Resurrection  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
world. 

This  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  has 
some  advantages  over  the  most  noted 
handlings  of  the  same  subject  which 
have  preceded  it.  More  Christian  than 
that  of  Strauss,  more  readable  than  that 
of  Neander^  more  earnest  and  genuinely 
reverential  than  that  of  Renan,  and  more 
thorough-going  than  that  of  the  author 
of  Ecce  HomOy  it  will  reward  a  careful 
perusal  by  any  one  who  is  seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject.  Its  realisation 
of  the  circumstances  of  Christ’s  life  is 
p>erhaps  unequalled,  its  conception  of 
Christ’s  spiritual  character  is  sublime, 
but  its  logical  and  historical  basis  is  fee¬ 
ble. —  The  Spectator. 


MY  FRIEND. 

BY  ARTHUR  HOLT. 

No  sage  with  well-developed  skull. 
Exceeding  wise  and  very  dull  ; 

Polite,  pedantic  : 

No  guardian  with  Draconic  views 
To  drive  his  ward  to  mournful  muse, 
Or  protests  frantic. 
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No  Damon,  good  at  gun  or  hook. 

With  whom  to  *  do  ’  the  last  new  book 

By  streamlet  shady.  _ • 

No  ; — she  is  none  of  all  tKe  three. 

But  just — so  much  the  worse  for  me — 

A  little  lady  ! 

White  brow  framed-in  with  pale  gold  hair  ; 

Two  dimpled  cheeks,  a  thought  too  fair 
For  mortals’  rapture  ; 

A  child’s  frank  smile,  unclouded,  warm  ; 

A  charming  woman’s  graceful  form. 

Inviting  capture  ! 

Brimful  of  wicked  innocence. 

Her  eyes  meet  yours  with  arch  pretence  ^ 

Of  meanings  tender  ; 

Then  sink  abashed,  reluctant,  slow, 

Behind  the  rich  red  sunset  glow 
Her  blushes  lend  her. 

A  little  triste,  she  likes  to  nurse 
A  sadness  bom  of  tender  verse. 

And  touching  stories  : 

O’er  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  she  mopes. 

And  dreams  she’s  buried  all  her  hopes — 

This  fair  Dolores  ! 

Your  friend  t  Ah  !  yes.  For  us  it  seems 
That  Friendship’s  purer  ensign  gleams 
O’er  Cupid’s  crescent. 

Across  the  gulf  we  may  not  pass 
We  laugh,  and  idly  chat,  alas  ! — 

And  find  it  pleasant. 

Just  while  it  lasts.  But  ah  !  who  knows 
What  fate  may  hide  beneath  the  rose 
For  hearts  uncertain  ? 

We  run  the  risk.  She’s  free  to  sigh 
Or  smile  for  whom  she  will,  and  I — 

I’ll  drop  the  curtain. 

— Belgrarna  Magazine. 


THE  GREAT  TROPICAL  FALLACY. 
BY  J.  ARBUTHNOT  WILSON. 


Once  upon  a  time  I  believed  in  the 
tropics,  but  that  was  a  great  many  years 
ago  ;  1  have  seen  too  much  of  those 
wretched  pretenders  to  believe  in  them 
any  more,  and  1  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  denounce  and  expose  them  before  an 
indignant  world.  The  hoary  old  de¬ 
ceivers  shall  deceive  no  longer,  if  word 
of  mine  can  strip  the  tawdry  disguises 
from  their  shabby  faces  ;  no  longer  shall 


they  hide  themselves  behind  their  cloak 
of  gorgeous  colors,  or  trick  themselves 
out  hypocritically  with  flaunting  flowers, 
beautiful  birds,  and  brilliant  butterflies. 
They  have  decked  their  nakedness  too 
many  centuries  already  in  these  false 
theatrical  properties,  and  now  they  must 
come  out  into  the  open  light  of  day,  to 
exhibit  the  rags  and  tatters  which  form 
their  everyday  vestments.  To  put  the 
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whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  there  are  no 
tropics.  The  entire  conception  is  a  sham 
and  a  delusion,  an  elaborate  humbug 
perpetrated  by  whole  generations  of 
travellers,  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  disor¬ 
dered  dream. 

Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  deny  all 
those  dreadful  astronomical  facts  which 
we  learnt  in  our  hapless  childhood  at  a 
fee  of  two  guineas  extra,  under  the  mys¬ 
terious  designation  ‘  Use  of  the  Globes.’ 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  Can¬ 
cer  and  Capricorn  have  a  real  external 
existence,  and  that  the  sun  annually  per¬ 
forms  all  kinds  of  antics  when  he  reaches 
their  invisible  limit,  only  discernible  to 
nautical  eyes  by  the  aid  of  a  sextant  and 
a  marine  binocular.  I  have  had  the  ev¬ 
idence  of  my  own  senses  to  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  my  shadow  has  run  north, 
south,  east,  or  west,  and  finally  disap¬ 
peared  under  my  feet,  after  I  had  once 
crossed  that  intangible  barrier  of  twen¬ 
ty-three  something  north  (thank  Heaven, 
I’ve  forgotten  the  minutes,  though  the 
degrees  will  haunt  my  memory  till  the 
end  of  my  days)  ;  and  I  have  exp>eri- 
enced  all  the  horrors  of  a  vertical  sun, 
pouring  his  red*hot  rays  straight  down 
on  my  devoted  head  for  months  and 
years  together.  These  physical  and 
geographical  phenomena  I  am  not  going 
for  a  moment  to  dispute,  nor  do  1  wish 
to  join  the  eccentric  squadron  of  earth- 
flatteners,  who  march  solemnly  forth 
under  Mr.  Hampden’s  guidance  to  do 
battle  with  Galileo,  Copernicus,  New¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  Astronomer 
Royal.  The  tropics  of  science  may  rest 
undisturbed  ;  but  the  tropics  of  p>oets, 
painters,  lovers,  romancists,  and  trav¬ 
ellers,  I  venture  to  assert,  do  not  exist, 
and  never  did  exist,  elsewhere  than  in 
the  fertile  imagination  which  called  their 
picture  into  being. 

We  all  know  that  picture  by  heart. 
In  the  background  a  glorious  sunset, 
bathing  the  mountain  peaks  in  a  flood  of 
golden  halo  and  crimson  light  ;  at  the 
mid  distance  a  waterfall  leaping  down 
the  rocks,  spanned  by  a  rainbow,  and 
half  hidden  with  a  mass  of  gigantic 
ferns  ;  in  the  foreground  a  group  of 
palm-trees,  their  feathery  branches 
drooping  in  a  graceful  curve,  and  their 
long  stems  rising  grandly  towards  the 
sky,  whose  blue  expanse  throws  up  in 
strong  relief  their  leafy  crowns.  Among 


the  lesser  trees,  parrots  of  every  hue — 
red,  green,  white,  and  yellow — chatter 
and  scream  in  circling  flight  ;  while 
monkeys  grin  in  the  underwood,  and 
leap  in  vain  at  the  gaily  painted  butter¬ 
flies  that  flit  unheeding  past.  Creepers 
with  huge  crimson  blossoms  hang  pend¬ 
ent  from  every  bough  ;  orchids  of  strange 
shape  and  color  carpet  the  moist  soil  be¬ 
neath  ;  and  bushes  of  cactus  or  euphor¬ 
bia  spread  their  quaint  jointed  stems  and 
yellow  bloom  over  all  the  barer  patches 
in  the  forest  shade.  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  we  all  picture  to  ourselves 
when  we  talk  in  our  pristine  ignorance 
of  tropical  scenery. 

Well,  the  picture  bears  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  reality  as  Aladdin’s 
Palace  at  Drury  Lane  bears  to  Rag  Fair 
or  the  Seven  Dials.  The  tropics  of  real 
life  are  no  gorgeous  scenes  of  glossy  ver¬ 
dure  and  brilliant  coloring,  but  vast  ex¬ 
panses  of  dry  and  dusty  plain,  hideous 
rocky  masses  of  shapeless  and  tangled 
vegetation,  interspersed  with  squalid 
patches  of  straggling  human  tillage,  and 
filthy  collections  of  tumble-down  human 
huts.  It  is  a  sad  truth  for  the  poet  and 
the  painter,  who  would  fain  cling  to  that 
romantic  faith  in  ‘  Summer  isles  of  Eden 
lying  ’mid  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea  ;’ 
but  a  truth  it  is  nevertheless,  and  as 
such  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  preach  it  for 
the  further  destruction  of  the  Great 
Tropical  Fallacy,  whose  flimsy  pretences 
I  have  myself  unearthed. 

In  am  not  alone  in  my  belief.  Mr. 
Wallace,  of  Malay  Archipelago  fame  ; 
Mr.  Bates,  the  Naturalist  on  the  Ama¬ 
zons  ;  Professor  Agassiz,  who  went  on 
a  Journey  to  Brazil,  and  fifty  other  ex¬ 
perienced  travellers,  have  all  announced 
the  same  truth  before  me.  But  these 
eminent  writers  had  too  much  to  tell 
about  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  creeping  things,  to  find  much  leis¬ 
ure  for  fully  exposing  .the  gigantic  fraud 
of  those  unblushing  tropics.  They 
merely  brushed  aside  the  fallacy  as  a 
thing  to  be  disposed  of  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  ;  whereas  I,  a  humbler  way¬ 
farer,  find  in  it  an  error  which  has  taken 
deep  root  in  the  European  mind,  and 
can  only  be  extracted  by  a  deliberate 
operation.  That  operation  I  am  here 
to-day  to  perform,  and  I  propose  to  be¬ 
gin  by  a  short  account  of  my  first  expe¬ 
riences  in  tropical  life.  Jamaica  was  the 
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scene  of  my  disillusionment,  and  I  will 
therefore  convey  the  reader  without 
more  ado  to  the  open  mouth  of  Port 
Royal  Harbor,  on  the  day  of  my  first  ar> 
rival  in  the  sunny  regions  of  the  South. 

We  were  all  up  at  four  bells  in  the 
morning,  six  o’clock  by  terrestrial  time, 
to  see  the  good  ship  Tagus  sweep  round 
the  spit  of  land  known  as  the  Palisades. 
Our  first  view  of  the  tropics  tended  to 
keep  up  the  delusion  so  soon  destined  to 
a  sudden  explosion.  At  the  very  end  of 
the  spit,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our 
deck,  stood  a  waving  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
palms.  Now,  the  palm-tree  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  tropics,  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  that  misconception  which  our  trav¬ 
eller  has  religiously  set  himself  to  de¬ 
molish.  Take  a  hideous  sandy  plain 
with  a  couple  of  huts  and  some  Arab  or 
negro  children,  and  then  stick  a  palm- 
tree  in  the  foreground,  and  there  you 
have  them,  the  beautiful  poetical  trop¬ 
ics  !  But  just  remove  the  palm-tree, 
and  what  remains  ?  a  hideous  sandy 
plain  and  a  couple  of  huts.  Try  this 
simple  experiment  at  the  Academy,  and 
you’ll  be  surprised  to  find  how  utterly 
the  Scene  in  Egypt  disappears,  how 
ridiculously  the  Sunset  at  Rio  collapses, 
how  absurdly  the  Street  in  Delhi  flattens 
down  into  a  dusty  alley.  If  I  had  my 
will,  I  would  exterminate  those  decep¬ 
tive  endogens  at  one  fell  blow.  For  the 
worst  of  them  all  is  this,  that  in  real  life 
they  always  get  in  the  background  of 
your  view,  whereas  every  artist  knows 
that  their  sole  pictorial  value  is  to  over¬ 
hang  and  browbeat  the  tropical  cottage 
at  twenty  yards’  distance. 

Not  long,  however,  did  those  theatri¬ 
cal  palm-trees  impose  upon  our  young 
credulity.  An  hour’s  steaming  up  a 
sultry,  breathless  bay,  where  even  at  that 
early  hour  the  heat  proved  scarcely  sup¬ 
portable,  landed  us  alongside  the  coal- 
begrimed  woodea  quay  of  Kingston. 
Gracious  heavens,  what  a  disenchant¬ 
ment  !  At  one  glance  the  eye  takes  in 
the  gloomy  panorama,  and  the  beautiful 
tropics  have  vanished  forever.  Not 
Martinique,  not  Brazil,  not  Ceylon  itself 
can  ever  reinstate  that  shattered  idol. 
Dead,  as  hopelesslv  as  the  gods  of  Ne- 
pil,  aiter  the  Rija  had  blown  their  im¬ 
ages  from  the  cannon’s  mouth  ;  dead, 
as  eternally  as  the  great  and  good  Peck¬ 
sniff  after  Tom  Pinch  had  woken  up  in 


the  organ  loft  to  a  sense  of  his  utter 
meanness  and  hypocrisy.  In  three  min¬ 
utes  I  am  ready  to  cry  aloud,  ‘  There 
are  no  tropics,’  and  to  hold  that  nega¬ 
tive  faith  with  unshaken  confidence  un¬ 
til  my  dying  day. 

Before  my  gaze  stretches  a  shabby 
wooden  town,  its  long  streets  running 
straight  inland  from  the  water’s  edge, 
unpaved,  unwatered,  untended,  thick  in 
lazy  dust,  which  the  sea  breeze  two  hours 
later  will  drive  with  eddying  whirlwinds 
against  mouth,  and  nose,  and  eyes,  in 
irresistible  phalanx  of  penetrating  atoms. 
On  either  side  the  street,  low,  one-sto¬ 
ried  wooden  houses  line  the  road  ;  once 
painted  white,  with  bright  green  jalou- 
sieSy  but  now  dingy  grey  in  general  hue, 
broken  by  windows  of  dull  olive  blinds. 
The  roofs  scarcely  stick  on  their  moul¬ 
dering  beams,  the  dirty  cedar  shingles 
are  overgrown  with  rank  weeds,  and 
give  shelter  to  spurious  vulture-looking 
birds — the  John-crow  or  turkey  buzzard 
of  the  colonists — and  the  whole  town 
has  an  air  of  neglected  decay,  which 
seems  ten  times  more  evident  through 
the  blinking,  staring  sunlight  that  falls 
in  full  force  on  every  squalid  detail. 

Behind  the  abodes  of  men,  a  brown, 
treeless  plain  runs  back  for  many  miles 
in  unshaded  hideousness  ;  while  in  the 
far  background,  masses  of  hot  basking 
mountains  close  the  view,  their  clear-cut 
peaks  shadowed  by  no  cool  or  fleecy 
cloud,  but  standing  out  in  naked  contour 
against  the  blazing  sky  overhead.  Squa¬ 
lor,  dust,  sunlight  in  abundance  ;  but 
no  trees,  no  birds,  no  flowers,  no  scenery 
— in  short,  no  tropics. 

I  put  up  my  white  umbrella,  and  land¬ 
ed  on  the  quay.  Ragged  half-clad  ne¬ 
groes  in  tatters  and  dust  stood  along  the 
pathway  to  the  custom-house  ;  I  passed 
my  luggage,  waiting  meanwhile  under  the 
fierce  sun  ;  and  when  the  peppery  officer 
had  satisfied  himself  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  cheat  the  revenue,  and  had  sworn 
sufficiently  at  his  underlings — the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  use  of  capsicums  seem  to 
exert  a  sort  of  direct  reactive  influence 
on  the  human  temper  in  these  Western 
isles — I  turned  into  the  street  to  seek  my 
chosen  hotel.  Drivers  with  ‘  omni¬ 
buses  ’  were  near  in  numbers.  I  en¬ 
gaged  one  for  myself  and  my  portman¬ 
teau,  and,  leaving  my  heavy  goods  to 
follow  on  in  a  rickety  dray,  betook  my- 
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self  to  Colonial  Hall,  the  leading  hos¬ 
telry  of  the  metropolis  in  which  I  stood. 

A  Jamaican  omnibus  is  a  unique  ve« 
hide  after  its  kind.  The  main  portion 
consists  of  a  square  box,  surmounted  by 
a  Chinese  canopy  in  American  leather, 
and  stuck  upon  four  wheels  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  some  antediluvian  springs. 
Between  the  shafts  a  sorry  mule  walks 
solemnly  along,  until  a  blow  from  the 
butt-end  of  the  whip  (thongs  appear  to 
be  mere  survivals  of  a  once*  useful  struc¬ 
ture)  rouses  him  for  a  moment  into  a 
furious  canter,  subsiding  immediately 
into  the  original  dead  march.  Over  un¬ 
metalled  roads  intersected  by  open  wa¬ 
terways,  and  diversified  by  occasional 
hollows  known  under  the  graphic  title  of 
‘  butter-bowls,’  the  negro  driver  jolts  his 
luckless  victim  with  undiminished  com¬ 
posure,  observing  with  a  grin  after  each 
unusually  heavy  jump,  ‘  Massa  from 
Englan’  doan't  ’customedyet  to  Jamaica 
ro-ad  ;  dat  nuihn  after  Massa  larn  to 
know  him  !  ’  —  a  pleasing  ’  prediction 
which  Massa  shortly  recognises  as  no 
more  than  the  truth. 

So  on  we  jolt,  from  one  tumble-down 
street  to  another,  past  groups  of  chatter¬ 
ing  negroes,  past  long  rows  of  shabby 
houses  with  no  trottoir  in  front,  until  at 
last  we  draw  up  at  the  broken  door  and 
shaky  wooden  steps  of  Colonial  Hall. 

I  am  not  writing  an  account  of  Jamaica,- 
but  merely  exposing  the  ‘  Great  Tropical 
Fallacy  and  so  I  will  not  try  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  transcendent  horrors  of  that 
unrivalled  house  of  entertainment.  I 
have  travelled'  in  Spain,  and  1  thought  I 
understood  dirt ;  but,  l^lieve  me,  I  only 
knew  as  yet  the  first  rudiments  of  that 
extensive  subject.  The  floors  of  Colo¬ 
nial  Hall  might  have  been  converted 
into  a  thriving  flower-garden.  The  ser¬ 
vants  might  have  sold  their  rags  to  an 
enterprising  manager  as  ‘  properties  ’  for 
Joe  or  Oliver  Twist.  The  loaves  of 
bread  might  have  been  transported  entire 
to  the  entomological  cabinets  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  whole  house 
might  have  been  indicted  for  a  nuisance 
by  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  New 
Cut.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it,  lest  1 
should  seem  to  exaggerate,  but  will  pass 
on  to  my  after  experiences  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  so  far  as  they  cast  a  gleam 
of  light  upon  the  true  nature  of  the  Fal¬ 
lacy  in  hand.  That  tropical  towns  are 


squalid  and  miserable,  I  suppose  every¬ 
body  more  or  less  believes.  I  discov¬ 
ered  at  a  later  date  that  Kingston,  com¬ 
pared  with  Santa  Martha  or  Savanilla, 
might  be  considered  a  clean,  thriving, 
and  civilized  city.  But  to  my  untutored 
European  mind,  it  seemed  at  first  sight 
more  frightful  than  anything  I  could 
have  believed  of  Coomassie  or  Timbuc- 
too.  I  suppose  those  who  stay  at  home 
have  no  idea  of  what  an  extra-European 
town  must  necessarily  be.  At  any  rate, 

I  could  not  before  have  believed  that 
there  existed  on  earth  a  place  so  wretch¬ 
ed,  so  mean-looking,  so  utterly  bankrupt 
and  disreputable,  as  that  in  which  I  then 
stood. 

But  the  QDuntry,  thinks  the  unsophis¬ 
ticated  Briton,  the  country  must  be 
beautiful  !  There  the  hand  of  man  can¬ 
not  mar  the  natural  charms  of  green 
fields  and  lovely  flowers.  There  the 
waving  sugar-cane,  the  graceful  bamboo, 
the  spreading  tree-fern,  the  magnificent 
palms  (those  palms  again  !)  must  make  a 
scene  of  fairy  loveliness.  There  the 
orange-trees,  the  parrots,  the  butterflies 
— Ah,  my  dear  sir,  all,  all  mere  fancy. 
Go  and  see  for  yourself,  or  trust  those 
who  have  seen.  Such  things  you  may 
find  if  you  will  at  Kew  Gardens  or  at 
Sydenham,  but  not^  I  assure  you,  in  the 
Tropics. 

Behind  the  town  lies  a  plain,  occupied 
for  the  most  part  by  grazing  farms  and 
cultivated  land.  You  may  drive  out  on 
any  side  along  a  dusty  road  and  survey 
the  beauties  of  nature  as  they  unfold 
themselves  to  your  enquiring  eye.  Hedges 
of  cactus  shut  it  in  on  either  hand,  and 
of  course  shut  off  the  prospect  of  every 
object  except  their  own  obtrusive  stems. 
Now,  a  cactus-hedge  is  a  very  pretty 
thing  in  the  abstract :  that  is  to  say,  a 
hedge  of  such  cactus  plants  as  one  may 
see  at  Kew  or  Sydenham  aforesaid.  But 
the  concrete  cactus-hedge  of  reality  con¬ 
sists  of  tall,  scraggy  stalks,  flowerless 
and  spiny,  covered  half  an  inch  deep  in 
collected  dust,  and  as  thoroughly  unro¬ 
mantic  as  dirt  and  neglect  can  make 
them.  Here  and  there  a  gap  in  the 
hedge  or  an  interval  of  wire-fencing  al¬ 
lows  one  to  glance  at  the  fields  within. 
And  what  fields  !  No  soft  green  turf, 
pied  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  *  but 
great  dusty  levels,  overgrown  with  rank 
and  weedy  vegetation,  more  like  rushes 
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than  English  grass.  The  dust  lies  on  its 
spiky  blades,  not  in  light  powder,  but 
thick  and  deep  as  in  an  uninhabited 
room.  You  cannot  see  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  for  the  white  layer  that  overlies 
them,  always,  of  course,  under  that  pelt¬ 
ing  sunlight  which  makes  the  dullest 
grey  come  out  in  staring  whiteness.  The 
plain  is  one  unbroken  sea  of  dingy 
weeds,  and  the  tropical  country  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  tropical  town  to  John  Milton’s 
limbo  of  false  imaginings,  the  Paradise 
of  Fools. 

And  the  flowers  ?  And  the  fruits  ? 
Well,  there  are  no  flowers.  If  you  wish 
to  see  brilliant  blossoms,  you  must  go 
into  your  own  English  warren  on  a  May 
morning,  when  the  primrose*  cluster  by 
thousands  on  every  sunny  bank,  w’hen 
the  cowslips  raise  their  dappled  heads 
on  every  grassy  knoll,  when  the  dog- 
roses  sweeten  the  air  on  every  side  with 
their  perfumed  breath.  But  you  will 
not  find  these  things  in  the  Tropics.  A 
few  rare  trees  burst  once  a  year  into 
masses  of  crimson  bloom  ;  a  few  stray 
plants  after  the  rainy  season  open  their 
faint  yellow  petals  in  the  fields,  from 
which  the  showers  have  washed  away 
the  surface  dust :  but  the  general  aspect 
of  every  tropical  plain  is  one  of  monot¬ 
onous  and  wearisome  greenish-brown. 
As  to  walking  in  the  fields  in  search  of 
flowers,  you  might  as  well  walk  through 
an  acre  of  furze.  In  tropical  countries 
no  man  strays  far  from  the  dry  highway, 
or  if  he  strays,  he  repents  it  afterwards 
with  many  a  literal  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
not  to  mention  many  |a  creeping  thing 
buried  deep  beneath  his  tender  skin. 

The  fruits  are  there,  one  must  allow  ; 
but  not  the  luscious  fruits  of  our  imag¬ 
ination.  Good  oranges  are  found  only 
in  temperate  climates  ;  those  which  grow 
under  a  vertical  sun  run  more  to  rind, 
pulp,  and  fibre  than  to  sweet  juice  or 
delicate  flavor.  Pineapples  in  the  West 
Indies  are  mere  masses  of  sugary  string, 
unfit  to  compare  with  our  delicious  hot¬ 
house  fruit.  As  for  the  common  ruck  of 
berries — resinuous  mangoes,  mealy  ba¬ 
nanas,  'sloppy  custard  -  apples,  insipid 
cherimoyas,  infantile  naseberries — they 
deserve  no  place  at  any  decent  table, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  seldom  obtain  one. 
While  we  at  home  are  talking  with  lus¬ 
cious  lips  of  the  exquisite  tropical  fruits, 
the  wdser  planter  is  quietly  importing 


prunes  and  raisins,  figs  and  olives  for  his 
own  dessert,  and  would  as  soon  think  of 
eating  a  crocodile  as  of  putting  the  com¬ 
mon  and  tasteless  messes  of  his  native 
trees  before  his  English  guests. 

The  birds  are  equally  great  humbugs 
with  the  fruits  and  the  flowers.  Parrots  are 
said  to  inhabit  Jamaica,  but  I  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  setting  my  eyes  on  one.  I  gen¬ 
erally  lived,  during  my  long  stay  in  the 
island,  at  the  south-east  comer  only.  So, 
whenever  I  told  my  friends  that  I  had 
not  yet  seen  a  parrot,  they  always  an¬ 
swered  in  an  offhand  way,  *  Ah,  you 
should  go  to  the  Port  Royal  Hills ; 
you’ll  find  them  there  in  thousands.’ 
But  one  day  I  started  for  the  Port  Royal 
Hills,  and  spent  three  months  in  explor¬ 
ing  their  fauna  and  flora  throughout.  All 
that  time  I  never  saw  a  solitary  parrot. 

‘  Ah,’  said  my  friends  again,  *  you  must 
try  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale.  They  swarm 
in  all  the  mango  trees  in  the  Vale.’  So  I 
took  a  trap  another  day,  and  saw  the  Vale 
from  end  to  end  :  but  not  a  parrot  could 
anywhere  be  found.  My  friends  re¬ 
treated  a  step  further.  *  You  must  go 
to  the  North  Side.  On  the  North  Side 
there  are  simply  myriads.’  At  last, 
however,  I  tracked  dowm  the  myth  to 
the  North  Side,  and  not  a  parrot  did  I 
discover  throughout  the  whole  island. 
They  are  there,  I  know,  because  Mr. 
Gosse  and  other  good  observers  have 
seen  and  shot  them  ;  but  they  are  about 
as  rare  in  practical  life  as  a  badger  or  an 
otter  in  an  English  village. 

And  this  fact  brings  me  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Great  Tropical  Fallacy. 
The  point  which  grows  up>on  the  travel¬ 
ler  in  India,  in  South  America,  in  the 
Pacific  Islands,  with  greater  distinctness 
every  day,  is  the  total  absence  'of  the 
poetically  marvellous.  I  have  lived  for 
years  in  the  Tropics,  but  I  have  never 
yet  beheld  an  alligator,  &n  iguana,  a 
toucan,  an  antelope,  in  their  wild  and 
native  state.  I  have  had  scorpions 
trapped  for  my  inspection,  and  tarantu¬ 
las  bottled  as  specimens  for  my  cabinet  ; 
but  I  never  caught  a  living  individual 
creeping  up  my  b^ts  or  dropping  from 
the  ceiling  into  my  soup.  These  little 
incidents,  even  if  unpleasant,  would 
have  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  they 
would  look  well  to  figure  in  one’s  me¬ 
moirs,  and  would  point  the  moral  of  an 
after-dinner  tale.  But  unhappily  they 
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don’t  occur.  Swarms  of  common  and 
uninteresting  insects  perpetually  worry 
one’s  life  in  tropical  countries  :  mosqui* 
toes,  ants,  jiggers,  termites,  ticks,  and 
fifty  more  unmentionable  brutes  distress 
the  European  visitor  from  mom  to  night, 
from  night  to  mom  again  ;  but  no  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  poetically  marvellous  order 
ever  disturbs  the  monotony  of  these  vul¬ 
gar  insect  plagues.  The  pests  which  one 
did  not  expect  make  one’s  existence 
wretched  with  their  ceaseless  stings  ;  but 
the  pests  to  which  one  looked  forward 
with  a  vague  mixture  of  terror  and  in¬ 
terest  never  make  their  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  all. 

But  if  all  this  be  true,  whence  did  the 
Tropical  Fallacy  derive  its  origin  ? 
How  have  mankind  come  to  believe  so 
implicitly  in  the  supreme  beauty  of  every 
scrap  of  soil  between  the  imaginary  lim¬ 
its  of  the  Crab  and  the  Goat  ?  The  rea¬ 
son  is  not  far  to  seek.  Suppose  we 
dress  it  up  in  a  familiar  English  guise, 
and  see  what  idea  of  England  a  tropicist 
would  gain  from  a  British  Botanical  and 
Zoological  Garden  on  one  of  his  coolest 
mountain  tops. 

Worlds  of  delight  would  open  up  to 
his  gaze  at  the  first  glance  over  the  half¬ 
wild,  half-cultivated  bowers  covered 
with  dog-rose,  honeysuckle,  and  white 
clematis.  Beds  of  purple  foxglove  and 
drooping  fritillary  would  alternate  with 
golden  masses  of  cowslip,  primrose,  but¬ 
tercup,  celandine,  and  com-marigold. 
Pink  and  white  daisies  would  form 
borders  round  the  gravelled  paths ; 
snowdrops  would  rise  in  little  clumps 
upon  the  grassy  lawn  ;  bee-orchids, 
gorse,  lychnis,  cuckoo-pints,  hyacinths, 
snapdragons,  corn-poppies,  and  meadow 
saffrons  would  bear  the  aspect  of  rare 
exotics  ;  while  the  unwonted  sight  of 
fields  purpled  with  clover  and  heath,  or 
gilded  with  mustard  and  charlock,  would 
raise  an  involuntary  exclamation  of 
pleased  surprise.  In  the  cages  around, 
the  strange  animals  of  that  distant  land 
might  be  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  visit¬ 
ors.  The  red  deer  of  the  Highlands, 
the  ftillow  deer  of  English  parks,  the 
wild  cattle  of  Chillingham,  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  larger  ruminants.  The  badger, 
the  otter,  the  fox,  the  weasel,  the  mar¬ 
ten,  the  pole-cat,  and  the  ferret  would 
illustrate  the  carnivores.  Then  the  tiny 
harvest-mouse,  the  long-nosed  shrew. 


the  prickly  hedgehog,  the  soft-furred 
mole,  the  nimble  squirrel,  the  hare,  and 
the  pretty  little  rabbit  would  ^ve  a  de¬ 
lightful  idea  of  our  smaller  mammals. 
As  for  birds,  what  a  beautiful  picture  of 
our  woodlands  or  {>onds  the  visitor 
would  gain  from  an  aviary  Ailed  with 
herons,  swans,  redbreasts,  yellow-ham¬ 
mers,  lapwings,  pheasants,  bullAnches, 
curlews,  kin^shers,  golden  thrushes, 
woodpttkers,  and  seagulls  !  Adders, 
vipers,  x)lind-worms,  and  lizards  would 
bask  in  their  glass  cases  ;  while  the 
aquariums  would  swarm  with  crested 
newts,  speckled  trout,  silvery  minnows, 
banded  perch,  shining  carp,  and  quaint 
monstrous-headed  miller’s  thumbs.  As 
he  surveyed  the  whole,  the  tropical  sjjec- 
tator  would  naturally  exclaim,  ‘  What  a 
lovely  country  this  England  must  be  !  ’ 
And  in  my  humble  opinion  he  would  be 
quite  right  too. 

Now,  all  these  varied  and  beautiful 
objects  are  roughly  selected  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  European  island.  If  we  were  to  add 
flowers  and  animals  from  all  temperate 
climates,  such  as  the  Alpine  rhododen¬ 
drons  and  gentians,  the  Canadian  tril- 
liums  and  columbines,  the  heaths  and 
geraniums  of  the  Cape,  we  should  have 
a  garden  of  transcendent  beauty,  which 
not  even  the  tropics  themselves  could 
outdo.  But  when  we  form  our  ideal  of 
tropical  scenery,  we  similarly  pick  out 
from  all  the  equatorial  world  every  beau¬ 
tiful  tree,  shrub,  herb,  flower,  beast, 
bird,  or  butterfly,  and  put  them  together 
into  a  fanciful  picture  of  waving  trees, 
hanging  creepers,  and  gorgeous  colored 
blossoms,  surrounded  by  groups  of  bril¬ 
liant  animals.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  we  think 
of  the  palms  and  the  tree-ferns  as  we 
see  them  under  Sir  Joseph  Hooker’s 
charge,  with  all  the  branches  carefully 
tended  and  every  dead  leaf  picked  off  at 
once  by  watchful  myrmidons.  But  a 
palm  in  its  native  state  has  generally  a 
dirty  ring  of  decaying  boughs  beneath 
its .  green  crown  ;  while  a  tree-fern 
can  scarcely  be  seen  through  the  foul 
mouldering  fronds  that  cling  around 
its  musty  stem.  Cruel,  perhaps,  the 
reader  thinks,  to  disenchant  him  of  his 
pretty  dream  ;  but  is  it  not  worth  some¬ 
thing  after  all  to  know  that  our  own 
home  is  far  lovelier  than  these  distant 
lands  ?  W'hy  need  any  man  wish  to 
search  the  mountain  passes  of  Java  or 
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Madagascar  when  he  can  roam  at  will 
through  Dovedale  and  Aberglasllyn  ? 
why  need  he  hanker  after  Trinidad  or 
Hawaii  when  he  can  wander  over  the 
purple  moorsides  of  the  Grampians  and 
^ther  bunches  of  spotted  snake-heads 
m  the  flowery  levels  of  Iffley  meadows  ? 

Of  course,  in  Jamaica,  as  in  every 
other  tropical  country,  we  may  find  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  handsome  flowers  and 
brilliant  birds.  The  night  -  flowering 
cereus,  with  its  great  white  hanging  blos¬ 
soms  and  rich  luscious  scent,  forms  the 
very  ideal  of  a  tropical  plant  ;  bright- 
colored  orchids  grow  here  and  there  on 
solitary  trees  in  the  remoter  woods  ;  and  a 
few  cultivated  hybiscus-bushes  surround 
the  negro  huts.  Humming-birds  flit 
rapidly  from  tree  to  tree  ;  while  a  pretty 
little  red-and-green  tody,  the  tropical 
robin,  may  sometimes  be  seen  perching 
on  a  wayside  bough.  Golden  lizards 
sun  themselves  on  the  trunks,  protrud¬ 
ing  now  and  then  the  orange  pouches  be¬ 
neath  their  sky-blue  necks  ;  burnished 
beetles  crawl  among  the  underwood  ; 
and  butterflies  as  lovely  as  our  own  brim¬ 
stones,  emperors,  peacocks,  or  admirals 
gleam  through  the  foliage  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides.  All  these,  and  more  than 
these,  I  freely  grant.  But  they  only 
count  as  a  small  item  in  the  total  ac¬ 
count,  far  less  numerous  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  beauties  of  our  own  island. 
Thousands  of  such  plants  and  animals 
have  been  sedulously  gathered  from  all 
countries  to  form  our  great  European 
collections,  and  therefore,  I  confidently 
say,  if  you  wish  to  see  the  tropics  in 
their  glory,  take  a  cab  or  a  fiacre,  and 
go  to  Regent’s  Park  or  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes. 

Certain  other  good  points  about  the 
tropics  I  allow  with  equal  readiness. 
Undoubtedly,  fine  sunsets  are  commoner 
on  the  average  than  in  temi>erate  cli¬ 
mates  ;  though  even  here  the  difference 
is  one  of  frequency  rather  than  of  kind. 
I  have  watched  the  great  red  orb  sinking 
behind  Bardsey  Island  in  Carnarvon¬ 
shire,  or  dipping  into  the  calm  bosom  of 
Lake  Ontario,  with  just  as  grand  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  golden  or  crimson  clouds  as  any 
that  ever  met  my  eyes  in  the  charmed 
circle  of  equatorial  earth.  But  such 
displays,  exceptional  in  our  colder  re¬ 
gion,  are  of  nightly  occurrence  on  tropi¬ 
cal  seas  and  mountains.  Moreover,  there 


are  certain  mysterious  undertones  of 
faint  green,  delicate  blue,  and  melting 
violet  in  southern  sunsets  which  never 
appear,  to  my  fancy,  in  any  other  earth¬ 
ly  object.  Then  the  ferns,  again,  must 
be  frankly  conceded  by  a  conscientious 
critic.  The  more  isolated  the  tropical 
islands  with  which  one  has  to  deal,  the 
greater  the  wealth  of  maiden-hairs,  ad¬ 
der’ s-tongues,  spleen-worts,  and  club- 
mosses.  Even  in  Jamaica,  the  number 
of  graceful  waving  fronds  which  clothe 
the  grottoes  on  the  roadside  cannot  fail 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  most  prosaic 
traveller  ;  while  the  Pacific  Islands  yield 
masses  of  green  ferny  vegetation  un¬ 
known  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 
Yet  we  must  remember  that  ferns  and 
club-mosses  bear  no  flowers,  and  so,  just 
in  proportion  as  they  predominate 
amongst  the  flora,  ntust  brilliant  blos¬ 
soms  be  at  a  discount.  This  fact  obtrudes 
itself  most  conspicuously  on  our  notice 
in  New-Zealand,  where  the  palms,  tree- 
ferns,  pines,  and  other  plants  with 
spores,  cones,  or  green  inflorescences 
form  striking  features  in  every  land¬ 
scape  ;  while  red,  blue,  orange,  or  yel¬ 
low  flowers  are  almost  entirely  wanting 
from  the  perpetual  sea  of  glossy  green. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  candor  compels 
me  to  admit  these  few  good  qualities  in 
the  boasted  tropics,  I  can  safely  assert 
that  Europeans  generally  overlook  most 
of  their  discomforts  the  moment  they 
begin  to  think  rapturously  of  their  sup¬ 
posed  beauties.  For  example,  there  is 
the  single  fact  of  the  unceasing  heat. 

*  Regions  of  perpetual  summer,’  the 
poets  say,  but  what  becomes  of  your 
poetry  if  we  just  alter  it  more  truthfully 
to  ‘  regions  of  perpetual  broiling  ?  ’ 
When  you  think  of  the  tropics  in  your 
own  comfortable  Belgravian  drawing¬ 
room,  you  may  for  a  moment  take  the 
heat  into  consideration  ;  but  as  soon  as 
you  turn  mentally  to  the  scenery,  you 
have  dropped  the  heat  out  of  the  ac¬ 
count  altogether.  Not  so,  however,  in 
real  life  ;  you  can  never  enjoy  those 
cool-looking  mountains  except  under  the 
scorching  blaze  of  a  red-hot  sun  ;  you 
can  never  separate  those  lovely  rocks, 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  ferns,  from 
the  flood  of  ‘  molecular  motion  ’  which 
not  even  Professor  Tyndall  can  render 
once  more  into  its  desirable  latent  and 
potential  form.  Down  it  beats  for  ever. 
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with  unceasing  energy,  destroying  all  the 
pleasure  of  waterfall,  hill,  and  ocean  for 
the  weary  and  panting  spectator. 

Then  look  again  at  the  mosquitoes. 

A  small  pest,  it  is  true,  but  ever-present, 
watchful,  thirsting  for  blood  day  and 
night,  maddening  your  sleepy  ears  with 
their  detestable  humming,  disturbing 
your  literary  enjoyment  with  constant 
attentions  to  your  nose  or  your  fore¬ 
head  ;  imperturbable,  invincible,  insati¬ 
able,  pitiless  ;  genuine  vampires,  who 
surround  you  in  organised  flocks,  and  so 
numerous  that  to  kill  one  is  only  to  lay 
yourself  at  the  mercy  of  another.  You 
forget  these  minor  torments,  too,  as  you 
lie  back  in  your  easy-chair  at  home  and 
gaze  dreamily  at  that  imaginative  picture 
on  the  wall ;  but  if  'you  have  ever  tried 
to  read  Tennyson  on  the  cliffs  at  Scar¬ 
borough  with  a  blue-bottle  and  a  horse¬ 
fly  alternating  their  visits  to  your  bitten 
veins,  you  can  form  some  faint  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  miseries  which  man  experi¬ 
ences  when  he  lies  down  on  the  sofa  or 
in  the  hammock  for  a  quiet  afternoon’s 
reading  under  the  verandah  of  an  Indian 
bungalow  or  on  the  piazza  of  a  Brazilian 
cottage. 

Yet  all  such  little  vexations  sink  into 
nothingness  compared  with  the  absolute 
exile  from  every  serious  interest  or  hab¬ 
it  of  one’s  being.  For,  disgui^  it  as 
you  may,  life  in  the  tropics  is  an  exile. 
The  political  world  disappears.  What 
matters  the  Eastern  Question  or  the  last 
General  Election  to  a  man  who  sees  Eu¬ 
ropean  newspapers  once  a  month  ?  What 
unselfish  or  cosmopolitan  feeling  can  a 
person  nourish  who  finds  his  own  dinner 
the  only  serious  difficulty  of  the  day? 
In  that  utter  famine  of  books,  pictures, 
music,  theatres,  society,  science,  thought, 
all  the  pursuits  that  make  life  worth  liv¬ 
ing  to  a  civilised  and  rational  being, 
what  can  one  find  to  arrest  one’s  atten¬ 
tion  or  to  occupy  one’s  brain  ?  The  lit¬ 
tle  routine  of  official  business  once  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  day,  there  is  no  club 
where  one  may  interchange  ideas  on  pol¬ 
itics,  art,  or  social  topics,  no  institute 
where  one  may  hear  the  latest  conquests 
of  scientific  research,  no  opera  where 
one  may  drink  in  sweet  sounds  to  echo 
through  the  brain  during  every  brief  in¬ 
terval  of  to-morrow’s  toil.  The  educat¬ 
ed  and  cultivated  European,  who  finds 
himself  suddenly  cast  upon  that  ocean  of 


squalid  misery  and  crass  ignorance  which 
composes  a  tropical  colony,  discovers  to 
his  surprise  that  half  his  life  has  been 
cut  away  from  under  him,  and  learns  for 
the  first  time  how  large  a  part  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  was  filled  up  by  literary,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  aesthetic  interests. 

I  know  we  are  apt  at  home  to  ridicule 
such  ideas,  to  laugh  them  down  as  sen¬ 
timentality,  to  pillory  them  in  our  Pall 
Mall  cynicism,  to  assert  that  life  is  really 
made  up  of  nothing  more  than  dinners, 
cigars,  billiards,  money,  position,  fame, 
titles,  and  high-stepping  horses.  Every¬ 
body  at  your  club  firmly  possesses  this 
faith,  and  sneers  sublimely  at  all  who  re¬ 
ject  it.  But  if  we  could  transport  one 
of  these  easy  cynics  to  a  tropical  town, 
if  we  could  set  him  to  work  all  day  at  an 
office,  and  in  the  evening  drive  him  out, 
high-stepping  horses,  footman,  and  all, 
through  a  row  of  wretched  mud  hovels, 
into  a  brown  and  bumt-up  plain,  with  no 
green  grass  to  delight  the  eye,  no  signs 
of  human  prosperity  to  gladden  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  heart ;  if  we  could  take  him 
back  again  to  a  bookless  house,  and  turn 
him  out  alone  upon  the  verandah  to 
smoke  his  solitary  weed,  unsolaced  by 
the  ‘  Saturday  ’  or  the  ‘  Globe  ;  ’  if  we 
could  keep  him  for  twelve  months  in  this 
purposeless  life,  without  music,  art,  sci¬ 
ence,  congenial  talk — even  though  cyni¬ 
cal — if  w'e  could  do  all  this,  believe  me, 
our  friend  would  return  to  his  club  at 
last,  a  gladder  and  a  wiser  man,  ready  to 
own  that  the  Academy  and  the  Royal 
Society  have  their  advantages,  that  South 
Kensington  and  the  British  Museum  are 
something  other  than  an  egregious  bore, 
and  that  the  power  to  take  a  country 
walk  over  the  green,  rolling  downs,  com¬ 
manding  a  view  into  some  pleasant  Eng¬ 
lish  combe,  with  its  Norman  church- 
tower  and  its  Elizabethan  manor-house, 
forms  just  as  appreciable  an  element  in 
his  happiness  as  the  addition  of  an  extra 
hundred  to  his  income  or  his  salary. 
These  are  the  things  which  we  miss  in 
the  tropics,  and  for  which  no  adventi¬ 
tious  advantages  of  mere  money  payment 
can  ever  compensate  us.  The  years 
spent  between  those  self-same  imaginary 
parallels  on  our  terrestrial  globe  I  count 
as  just  so  much  dead  loss  of  time  cut 
away  from  one’s  allotted  span. 

And  now,  as  the  preachers  say — I  feel 
as  though  I  had  been  gradually  dropping 
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into  the  didactic  strain  of  a  sermon — I 
have  done  my  best  to  expose,  so  far  as 
in  me  lay,  the  true  nature  of  the  Great 
T ropical  Fallacy.  I  may,  perhaps,  have 
drawn  my  picture  rather  too  grimly  from 
the  other  side,  but  where  an  exaggerated 
view  prevails,  exaggeration  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  can  alone  redress  the 
balance  of  truth.  It  is  useless  to  fight  a 
popular  belief  with  gentle  language  ;  a 
good  hearty  denunciation  is  needed  to 
impress  the  speaker’s  conviction.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  the  case  of  the  tropics,  I  feel 
strongly  on  personal  grounds.  I  have 
myself  been  deceived  and  played  upon  ; 
I  have  read  the  late  Canon  Kingsley’s 


rhapsodies  and  marvelled  over  the  ex¬ 
quisite  word-painting  of  Bemardin  de 
St.  Pierre.  But  now  I  come  out  like 
the  countryman  at  the  fair,  who  pays  his 
penny  to  behold  the  Wonderful  Sea  Ser¬ 
pent,  and  is  introduced  to  a  tame  seal  in 
a  tub  of  water.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  some  countrymen  and  some 
wayfarers,  for  very  shame,  keep  up  the 
wicked  delusion,  lest  bystanders  should 
mock  at  their  credulity  ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  prefer  to  take  my  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  warn  all  and  sun¬ 
dry  that  this  Tropical  Show  is  a  gigantic 
and  unconscionable  Sham. — Belgravia 
Magazine. 
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My  immediate  task  is  to  answer  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  by 
writers  in  this  Review  against  my  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  solemn  topic  which  has 
lately  awaked  so  much  eager  controversy 
in  England  and  America.  I  would  glad¬ 
ly  offer  towards  the  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  a  contribution  far  more  exhaustive 
than  the  sermons  which  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  so  fierce  a  criticism,  and  the 
notes  which  I  threw  together  in  their' 
support.  At  present  this  is  not  possible  ; 
but  this  at  least  I  can  say,  that  1  have 
read  with  respectful  consideration,  and 
with  a  mind  entirely  open  to  conviction, 
a  great  deal  which  has  been  urged  in  op- 
p>osition  to  my  views,  and  that  I  have 
not  met  with  one  argument  to  which  I 
was,  unable  to  offer  what  appeared  to 
me,  and  to  others  wiser  and  more  learned 
than  myself,  a  perfectly  serious  and  per¬ 
fectly  conclusive  answer. 

Let  me,  in  the  fewest  words,  get  rid 
of  ail  that  is  personal  in  this  contro¬ 
versy. 

To  the  larger  number  of  the  well- 
known  writers  and  theologians  who  have 
expressed  their  opinions  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  treated  in  my  “  Eternal  Hope,”  I 
owe  my  grateful  thanks  for  their  candor 
and  courtesy.  But  some  of  them  have 
overlooked,  and  one  of  them  at  least  has 
ungenerously  ignored,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  book  was  published.  I 
explained,  as  fully  as  1  could,  that  it 
could  not  profess  to  be  a  formal  treatise. 


The  main  part  of  it  consisted  of  ser¬ 
mons,  written,  I  may  fairly  say,  under 
the  difficulty  of  interrupted  leisure  and 
uninterrupted  anxieties  ;  written  a  day 
or  two  before  they  were  aelivered  ;  writ¬ 
ten  to  be  addressed  to  large  miscellane¬ 
ous  audiences  ;  written  lastly  under  the 
influence  of  emotions  which  had  been 
deeply  stirred  by  circumstances,  and  had 
taken  the  strongest  possible  hold  of  my 
imagination  and  memory.  While  I  was 
musing,  the  fire  burned,  and  it  was  only 
at  the  last  that  I  spake  with  my  tongue. 
It  is  not  thus  that  I  should  have  ad¬ 
dressed  the  small  audience  of  learned 
theologians.  It  is  not  thus  that  I  should 
have  addressed  any  audience  but  one 
which  for  the  time  being  I  could  regard 
as  my  own.  Expressing  the  same  con¬ 
victions  I  should  have  formulated  them 
with  more  deliberate  completeness. 
“  Every  one,”  says  Dr.  Newman, 
"  preaches  according  to  his  frame  of 
mind  at  the  time  of  preaching.”  If  he 
have  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  truths  which 
he  is  uttering,  surely  it  is  neither  possi¬ 
ble  nor  desirable  for  him  so  utterly  to 
repress  his  own  individuality  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  his  feelings  from  waking  some  echo 
in  the  words  which  he  employs.  I  have 
been  rebuked,  I  know  not  how  often,  for 
my  “  rhetoric.”  If  by  the  word  “  rhet¬ 
oric”  be  meant  the  natural  language  of 
strong  emotion,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  involve  a  reproach.  If  by  rhet¬ 
oric  be  meant  a  style  artificially  elabo- 
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rate,  intentionally  vehement,  deliberately 
ornate,  I  can  t^ldly  plead  not  guilty. 
No  one  I  think  has  ever  intended  to 
charge  me  with  that  pompous  inflation 
and  sophistical  insincerity  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  a 
rhetorical  style.  I  can  only  express  my¬ 
self  in  such  words  and  images  as  first 
present  themselves,  and  I  have  always 
desired  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  comes  to  me  most 
naturally  to  say  it.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  instances  my  very  “  defects”  may 
have  been  rendered  “  effective”  for  good 
purposes  ;  and  if  so,  I  am  content ;  but 
at  any  rate  let  the  supremely  unimport¬ 
ant  question  of  my  style  be  eliminated 
from  the  serious  discussion  of  the  truths 
which  I  have  endeavored,  at  any  rate 
without  any  ambiguity,  and  I  trust  with¬ 
out  any  want  of  courage,  to  express  and 
to  defend. 

But  it  has  been  objected  that  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
domain  of  theology,  I  ought  to  have 
spoken  otherwise,  or  at  any  rate  ought 
not  to  have  published  my  sermons.  I 
reply  that  whether  the  question  of 
”  endless  torments”  belongs  to  theology 
or  not,  it  is  one  which  possesses  a  very 
practical  and  a  very  terrific  interest  for 
many  myriads  of  living  men  and  women. 
I  appeal  to  any  parochial  clergyman  who 
reads  these  pages,  whether  he  does  not 
know  people,  and  especially  women, 
who,  though  they  are  not  flagrant  sin¬ 
ners,  are  yet  conscious  of  grievous  im¬ 
perfections,  and  on  whom  the  popular 
doctrine  rests  with  agonizing  incidence, 
not  as  a  deterrent  from  sin  but  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  despair  ?  Whether  they  have 
not  met  with  men  of  intellect,  and  men 
of  science,  who  reject  all  religion  be¬ 
cause  they  hold  it  to  be  bound  up  with 
a  belief  against  which  their  moral  sense 
revolts  ?  Whether  they  have  not  known 
hearts  made  sad  which  God  had  not 
made  sad,  by  the  awful  dread  lest  those 
who  were  dearest  to  them  should  have 
passed,  and  passed  irrevocably,  into 
those  blistering  flames  and  diabolical 
complications  of  unending  torture,  where 
the  popular  Nonconformist  preacher  tells 
them  "  that  the  damned  for  ever  jingle 
the  burning  irons  of  their  torment  ?”  It 
only  needs  a  glance  at  our  recent  litera¬ 
ture  to  see  that  Atheism  has  made  its 
very  stronghold  in  the  indignant  sense 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXVIII.,  No.  a 


of  pity  which  repudiates  a  Gospel  which 
it  identifies  with  images  of  endless  de¬ 
spair  and  hideous  torment.  I  believe 
that  the  faith  of  Christ  will  gain  an  in¬ 
comparable  force — I  believe  that  it  will 
reassert  its  waning  empire  over  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  scepticism,  when  noble  and 
earnest-minded  men  shall  see  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right ;  and 
that  neither  in  Scripture  nor  itrthe  Cath¬ 
olic  faith  is  there  anything  which  ex¬ 
cludes — while  alike  in  Scripture  and  in 
the  Catholic  faith  there  is  very  much 
that  encourages — the  doctrine  of  Eternal 
Hope  ;  the  doctrine  (that  is)  that,  even 
if  in  the  short  span  of  human  life  the 
soul  have  been  not  yet  weaned  from  sin, 
there  may  be  for  some  at  any  rate,  a 
hope  of  recovery,  a  possibility  of  amend¬ 
ment,  if  not  after  the  last  Judgment,  at 
least  in  some  disembodied  condition  be¬ 
yond  the  grave. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  I  held  it  to 
be  a  duty  not  to  refuse  to  face  the  sol¬ 
emn  question  I  had  :in  nowise  sought, 
but  which  had  been  brought  before  me 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  ministra¬ 
tions.  It  was,  however,  no  part  of  my 
duty  to  publish  what  I  had  said.  While 
utterly  despising  what  ”  A  Layman” 
calls  the  “  conspiracy  of  silence,”  I  have 
never  been  eager  to  plunge  into  contro¬ 
versy.  During  a  ministry  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  though  I  have  never  taught 
what  I  did  not  Mieve,  and  though  in 
my  published  sermons  I  have  alluded 
quite  distinctly  to  the  hope  which  I  have 
ever  held,  I  have  been  almost  invariably 
content  to  dwell  on  those  vast  truths  re¬ 
specting  which  all  Christians  are  heartily 
agreed  ;  and  I  would  earnestly  advise 
our  younger  clergy  to  do  the  same.  I 
refused  multitudes  of  requests  to  pub¬ 
lish  these  sermons,  simply  because  I  had 
no  wish  to  subject  to  the  fierce  glare  of 
minute  and  most  hostile  criticism  opin¬ 
ions  which  in  an  ordinary  sermon  it  was 
impossible  to  formulate  with  the  rigid 
and  exhaustive  accuracy  of  a  formal 
treatise,  or  to  defend  with  a  complete 
array  of  authorities  and  arguments.  But 
this  matter  was  not  left  to  my  own  de¬ 
cision.  The  sermons  had  been  taken 
down  in  shorthand,  and  were  published 
against  my  will  and  without  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  were  being  sold  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  unauthorized  and  incorrect 
forms,  of  which  I  Tiad  never  seen  a  sin- 
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gle  copy.  I  was  therefore  driven  at  last  strangely  asserted, — I  know  of  literally 
to  show  what  I  had  said,  in  order  to  de-  nothing  which  is  so  infinitely  calculated 
fend  myself  against  a  deluge  of  mis'  to  enhance  our  sense  of  its  blessedness, 


representations  ;  and  m  the  notes  and 
preface  I  mentioned,  at  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  notice,  some  of  the  reasons  on 
which  my  views  were  founded.  If  these 
facts  had  been  borne  in  mind,  my  sever¬ 
est  critics  would,  1  think,  have  l^n  led 
to  write  in- a  different  and  fairer  tone. 

Once  more  then  I  would  ask,  What  is 
it  that  I  have  advocated  ?  What  is  it 
that  I  have  impugned  ?  • . 

I  have  advocated  the  ancient  and 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  an  interval 
tween  death  and  doom,  during  which 
sute — whether  it  be  regarded  «  purga¬ 
torial,  as  disciplinary,  as  probational,  or 
as  ■  retributive  —  whether  the  aeon  to 
which  it  belongs  be  long  or  short — we 
see  no  Scriptural  or  other  reason  to  deny 
the  possible  continuance  of  God’s  gra¬ 
cious  work  of  redemption  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  for  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  I  have 
added  that  I  can  find  nothing  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  or  elsewhere,  to  prove  that  the 
ways  of  God’s  salvation  necessarily  ter¬ 
minate  with  earthly  life.  I  have  never 
denied — nay,  I  have  endeavored  to  sup- 
f)oit  and  illustrate — the  doctrine  of  Ret¬ 
ribution  both  in  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come.  I  have  never  said — as  I  am 
slanderously  reported  to  have  said — that 
there  is  no  “  Hell,”  but  only  (and  surely 
this  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition)  that  “Hell”  must 
mean  what  those  words  mean  of  which  it 
is  the  professed  translation  ;  and  that 
those  words — Hades,  Gehenna,  Tartarus 
— mean  something  much  less  inconceiva¬ 
ble,  much  less  horribly  hopeless,  than 
what  "  Hell  ”  originally  meant,  and  than 
what  it  has  come  to  connote  in  current 
religious  teaching.  1  have  not  main¬ 
tained  Universalism,  in  spite  of  much 
apparent  sanction  for  such  a  hope  in  the 
unlimited  language  of  St.  Paul,  because 
I  did  not  wish  to  dogmatize  respecting 
things  uncertain,  and  because  I  wished 
to  give  full  weight  to  every  serious  con¬ 
sideration  which  may  be  urged  against 
the  acceptance  of  such  ■  a  hope.  1  have 
earnestly  maintained  that  no  soul  can  be 
saved  while  it  continues  in  sin  ;  or  saved 
by  any  means  except  the  efficacy  of 
Christ’s  redemption.  So  far  from  dero¬ 
gating  from  the  necessity  of  that  awful 
sacrifice, — as  has  been  so  often  and  so 


or  our  love  to  Him  who  made  it,  as  the 
hope  that  its  pnjwer  will  be  unexhausted 
even  beyond  the  grave.  And  it  is  mon¬ 
strous  to  represent  this  hope  as  a  mod¬ 
ern  novelty.  To  speak  of  it  as  a  ”  new 
theology”  is  to  speak  with  complete 
ignorance.  I  have  shown, — and  so  far 
as  1  am  aware  no  sort  of  attempt  has 
been  made  to  set  aside  my  proofs, — that 
it  is  far  more  primitive  and  far  more 
catholic  than  the  darker  Creed  by  which 
in  the  last  three  centuries  it  has  been 
superseded  ;  *  that  it  was  held  in  the 
very  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  ;  f  that 
it  has  been  in  every  age  of  the  Church 
demonstrably  permissible  ;  J  that  it  has 
been  held  by  some  of  the  Church’s 
greatest  teachers  and  holiest  saints  ;  § 
that,  though  eagerly  debated  and  widely 
prevalent,  it  was  not  condemned  by  any 
decree  of  the  four  first  cecumenical  coun¬ 
cils  ;  I  that  it  has  never  been  condemned 
by  any  article  of  any  universal  Creed  or 
by  any  decree  of  any  oecumenical  coun¬ 
cil  that  in  some  form  or  other  it  en¬ 
ters  into  the  faith  of  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  Christendom  ;**  and  that  even 
St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Jerome,  and  Lu¬ 
ther  himself, — though  from  them  main¬ 
ly,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the 
popular  teaching  is  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
rived, — use  language  far  more  accordant 
with  man’s  instinctive  sense  of  God’s 
mercy,  love,  and  justice  than  is  heard  in 
the  majority  of  modem  pulpits.  For 
even  St.  Augustine  believed  in  a  sort  of 
purgatory,ff  and  wrote  **  Neque  hoc 
dixerim  ut  diligentiorem  tractationem 
videar  ademisse  de  poenis  peccatorum 
quomodo  in  Scripturis  dicuntur  aterna.  ”  J  J 
And  St.  Jerome  held  that  Christians  at 
any  rate  would  be  saved  after  a  future 
punishment  ;§§  and  even  Luther  wrote 
”  God  forbid  that  I  should  limit  the 


*  Eternal  Hope,  9th  Ed.  pp.  154-169. 
f  See  the  Pastor  ol  Hennas,  iii.  278,  and  p. 
*55. 

Ibid.  pp.  159-167. 

Ibid.  pp.  156-183. 

Ibid.  p.  167. 

Eternal  Hope,  p.  159. 

**  Ibid.  p.  180,  seqq. 

Jf  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  24. 

In  Matt.  XXV.  26. 

See  References  to  St.  Jerome's  opinions. 
Eternal  Hope,  p.  166. 
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time  of  acquiring  faith  to  the  present 
life  !  In  the  depths  of  Divine  mercy 
there  may  be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the 
future  state.”  *  But  what  have  I  im¬ 
pugned  ?  Not  the  humble  and  awful 
dread,  not  the  trembling  and  sensitive 
submission  of  pure  and  loving  Christian 
souls,  but  that  hard,  exaggerated,  and 
damnatory  literalism, — that  unreasona¬ 
ble  insistence  on  admitted  metaphors 
and  emotional  appeals — that  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  words  in  senses  which  they  will 
not  bear, — that  hideous  play  of  the  im¬ 
agination  employed  for  the  ignoble  pur- 
jxise  of  promoting  virtue  by  stimulating 
a  sense  of  abject  terror,  of  which  some 
religious  writers  have  been  so  dangerous¬ 
ly  guilty.  Principal  Tulloch  says  with 
perfect  truth  that  ”  a  Christian  theology 
must  not  be  made  responsible  for  these 
lurid  pictures  but  my  very  object  was 
to  show  that  they  form  no  true  part  of 
Christian  theology  at  all,  and  ought  to 
be  eliminated  from  popular  teaching  as 
dangerous  to  faith  and  dishonoring  to 
(iod.  It  is  on  these  accretions  alone 
that  my ’so-called  invectives  fell,  and  not 
on  the  more  sober  teaching  of  thousands 
of  holy  and  loving  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  whose  hearts  will  not  allow  them  to 
indulge  in  such  language  as  led  to  the 
celebrated  exclamation,  "  Oh  Dr.  Em¬ 
mons  !  Dr.  Emmons  !  has  God  then  no 
mercy  at  all  t”  But  many  are  now  anx¬ 
ious  to  repudiate  as  at  all  expressive  of 
their  views  such  amplifications  as  those 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  the  parable  of 
Dives  :  t  "  l^e  how  his  tongue  hangs 
from  between  his  blistered  lips  !  How  it 
excoriates  and  burns  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  as  if  it  were  a  firebrand  !"  But, 
however  much  it  may  now  be  rejected,  it 
certainly  was^  and  «,  a  fair  representa¬ 
tion  of  much  that  is  still  uttered  by 
Christian  ministers,  and  endured  by 
Christian  congregations.  '  ‘  What  do  the 
wicked  do  for  ever  in  Hell  ?”  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  once  celebrated  catechism, 
which  many  of  my  readers  must  have 
learnt  in  their  childhood.  ”  They  roar, 
curse,  and  blaspheme  God.”  Where  has 


*  Letter  to  Hansen  von  Rechenberg,  152a. 
f  Who,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  was  not 
in  Gehenna  at  all,  but  in  Hades,  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  state  ;  whom  Abraham  still  addresses  as 
son  ;  and  who  can  speak,  and  speak  words  of 
sympathy  and  affection,  in  spite  of  his  burning 
and  excoriated  tongue. 


this  teaching  been  repudiated  ?  W'hen, 
and  where,  and  by  whom,  until  within 
the  last  month  or  two,  has  there  been  a 
distinct  refusal  by  teachers  of  this  school 
to  endorse  the  sentiments  of  the  frightful 
sermon  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  entitled 
”  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry 
God  ?”  “  The  God  that  holds  you  over 

the  pit  of  hell,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
one  holds  a  spider  c^r  some  loathsome  insect 
over  the  fire,  abhors  you  and  is  dreadfully 
p'rovoked.”  Apart  from  the  metaphor, 
is  this  to  be  regarded  as  orthodox  teach¬ 
ing  or  not  ?  Is  this  the  God  who  has 
bidden  us  love  our  enemies  ?  Is  this 
the  God  of  whom  we  are  taught  that  His 
love  is  deeper  than  that  of  a  mother,  and 
that  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His 
works  ?  Is  this  the  God  who  says  that 
He  will  not  cast  off  for  ever  ?  Is  this 
thp  God  who  "  pardoneth  iniquity,” 
who  “  retaineth  not  His  anger  for  ever, 
because  He  delighteth  in  mercy?”  If 
language,  such  as  I  have  quoted,  be  ut¬ 
terly  reprehensible,  if  it  be  an  uncon¬ 
scious  blasphemy  against  the  love  and 
pity  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  why  have 
my  sermons  been  so  vehemently  at¬ 
tacked  ?  I  have  received  so  many  let¬ 
ters  on  the  subject,  from  all  sorts  of 
strangers  in  England  and  America,  that 
few  living  men  are  I  suppose  better  able 
to  estimate  the  character  of  the  extreme 
]>opular  view,  or  the  hardening,  embit¬ 
tering,  inquisitorial,  Pharisaical,  deprav¬ 
ing,  pride-and-hatred-engendering  influ¬ 
ence,  which  it  exercises  on  the  minds — 
not  of  course  of  all — but  of  too  many 
who  hold  it.  This  was  the  doctrine  that 
produced  the  Torquemadas,  the  Arnolds 
of  Citeaux,  the  Sprengels  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  often 
makes  the  so-called  religious  character 
so  little  lovely  and  so  little  religious. 
This  is  the  doctrine  which  to  this  day 
produces  the  dull  and  obstinate  fanati¬ 
cism  of  many  whom  we  would  fain  win 
to  a  diviner  charity.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  having  recently  written  a 
letter  on  the  war  question,  received 
the  next  day  the  following  post-card  : 
“  Your  letter  ...  is  quite  a  scan¬ 
dal.  .  .  .  Why,  you  make  Christian 

people  rejoice  that  there  is  in  Cod’  s  provi¬ 
dence  a  place  of  retribution  for  workers 
of  evil  like  you.”  I  can  only  say,  “  Le- 
gant,  erub^ant,  horrescant,  Christian! . 
Perpendant,  perhorrescant !' ' 
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Undoubtedly  this  vindictively  re¬ 
morseless  style  of  dwelling  upon  the 
“  horribiU  decretum”  though,  as  I  have 
experienced,  far  from  extinct,  is  being 
gradually  modified,  and  is  inevitably 
doomed  to  pass  away.  Professor  Birks, 
in  his  somewhat  acrid  paper,  complains 
of  my  “  loose  massing  of  authorities” 
against  the  popular  view,  because  many 
of  these  authorities  differ  widely  from 
each  other.  To  me  it  seems  that  their 
very  divergence  in  other  matters  adds 
almost  indefinite  weight  to  their  una¬ 
nimity  in  this.  I  will  not  mention  the 
many  names  of  the  illustrious  dead,  from 
Hermas  down  to  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
from  Origen  down  to  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly,  from  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  down 
to  Bishop  Ewing  of  Argyle,  from  Johan¬ 
nes  Scotus  Erigena  down  to  Professor 
F.  D.  Maurice,  from  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  down  to  Canon  Kingsley  and  Dr. 
Norman  McLeod  ;  but  if  men  otherwise 
so  dissimilar  in  their  views  as  Dr.  Little- 
dale  and  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  and  Archdeacon  Reichel, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Rowsell  and  Mr.  Jukes,  Bish¬ 
op  Moorhouse  and  Mr.  S.  Cox,  Profes¬ 
sor  Jellett  and  Mr.  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
Professor  Plumptre  and  Mr.  E.  White, 
Mr.  H.  N.  Oxenham  and  Professor  Birks 
himself — to  mention  but  a  few  out  of 
hundreds  of  living  divines,  of  all  schools, 
ranks,  and  degrees  of  learning,  in  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  England,  Swe¬ 
den,  Germany,  and  France — are  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  endless  tor¬ 
ment  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
preached  even  recently,  in  all  its  undis¬ 
turbed  horror,  by  many  preachers,  then 
this  fact  alone  is  a  very  decisive  proof 
that  such  a  doctrine  cannot  at  any  rate 
be  regarded  as  indisputably  Scriptural. 
Controversialists  of  the  type  of  those 
who  are  contented  with  Horbery’s 
“  hundred  and  three  texts  on  his  side” 
(!)  or  with  the  assertion  that  eternal  tor¬ 
ments  are  ”  indisputably  taught  in  twen¬ 
ty-six  passages  of  the  New  Testament,” 
might  have  thought  themselves  justified 
in  using  such  language  fifty  years  ago, 
but  now  simply  put  themselves  out  of 
court  as  having  failed  to  comprehend 
the  most  elementary  conditions  of  the 
controversy.  Assertions  of  that  type 
are  simply  a  mark  of  incompetent  pro¬ 
vincialism,  and  they  fall  to  the  ground  at 
once  before  the  unbiassed  remark  of  the 


devout,  learned,  and  excellent  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts,  that  ”  for  the  doctrine  of  an  im¬ 
mortality  of  endless  torment  he  found 
in  Scripture  no  warrant  whatever.  ”  In 
the  face  of  such  facts,  in  the  face  of  all 
Church  history,  in  the  face  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  belief  of  the  largest  part  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  how  can  any  one,  without  con¬ 
demning  himself,  venture  to  assert  that 
the  four  accretions  to  the  doctrine  of 
future  retribution  which  I  rejected — 
viz.,  physical  torture,  necessarily  end¬ 
less  duration,  irreversibility  after  death, 
and  the  all  but  universality  of  the  doom* 
— are  undeniably  parts  of  the  Catholic 
verity  ?  I  have  been  anathematized  by 
many  who  are  innocent  of  the  veriest 
rudiments  of  criticism  ;  but  is  it  not  a 
significant  fact  that  of  the  fifteen  divines 
— Irish,  Scotch,  and  English — who  have 
been  invited  to  criticize  my  sermons,  all 
but  two,  as  well  as  both  the  eminent  lay¬ 
men,  agree  with  me  in  repudiating  the 
main  {>oints  which  I  have  rejected  ;  and 
that  even  the  two  who  desire  to  defend 
the  current  opinion,  make  large  conces¬ 
sions  as  to  the  untenable  character  of 
popular  eschatology  ? 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  clear  the 
ground,  I  will  now  glance  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  brevity  at  the  criticisms  contained  in 
these  papers. 

Professor  Jellett,  with  a  calmness  and 
courtesy  worthy  of  all  praise,  has  de¬ 
fended  the  great  canon  of  Bishop  Butler 
on  the  relations  of  natural  to  revealed 
religion.  Principal  Tulloch  also  points 
out,  with  admirable  force,  the  necessity 
of  allowing  weight  to  the  moral  intui¬ 
tions  of  mankind.  He  urges  against 
Universalism  the  Law  of  Continuity.  I 
am  not  concerned  to  defend  Universal¬ 
ism  ;  but  seeing  that  repentance  is  al* 
ways  possible  in  life — seeing  that  so  long 
as  life  lasts  any  man  may  become  good 
— the  Law  of  Continuity  was  one  of  the 
very  grounds  on  which  I  based  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Eternal  Hoi>e.  If  the  greatness 
of  God’s  mercies  lasts  till  the  grave,  the 
Law  of  Continuity  strengthens  our  hope 


•  They  profess  to  found  this  doctrine  on  an 
entire  misinterpretation  of  Matt.  vii.  13,  14. 
which  only  conveys  such  a  meaning  when  it 
has  been  tortured  by  a  systematic  and  inferen¬ 
tial  literalism  whk^  would  fill  all  Scripture 
with  contradictions,  and  which  is  practically 
only  tolerated  in  a  few  favorite  texts. 
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that  it  will  not  be’  for  ever  cut  short  by 
the  accident  of  death.  If  the  efhcacy  of 
Christ’s  Atonement  lasts  till  death,  the 
Law  of  Continuity  helps  to  strengthen 
our  conviction,  so  well  expressed  in  the 
eloquent  and  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  J. 
Baldwin  Brown,  that  “  the  love  of  God 
cannot  be  the  one  Divine  power  in  the 
universe  which,  for  man  at  any  rate,  is 
paralyzed  by  the  hand  of  Death.” 

With  the  greatest  part  of  Dr.  Hunt’s 
able  paper  I  entirely  agree  ;  but  when  he 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  never-ending 
torments  ”  has  been  believed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  in  all 
Churches,”  this  belief  must  be  most 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  post- 
Reformation  dogma — a  dogma  which 
even  Luther  could  not  accept — of  an  all 
but  universal,  unmitigated,  and  irrever¬ 
sible  doom  to  endless  torments  at  the 
moment  of  death. 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  the  doctrine  of 
Eternal  Hope  ”  gives  to  the  generality 
of  defiant  men  a  cheerful  and  even  hope¬ 
ful  view  of  their  ultimate  destiny,  and 
that  it  differs  toto  calo  and  even  toto  in¬ 
ferno  from  the  fearful  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  and  will  be  attended 
practically,  as  experience  shows,  by 
widely  different  results.”  I  reply  that 
(i.)  this  is  but  an  opinion  ;  and  (li.)  that 
if  my  view  thus  appears  to  differ  from 
the  letter  of  some  of  Christ’s  utterances, 
it  agrees  most  absolutely  with  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  others  ;  and  Mr. 
White  himself  will  hardly  say  that  it 
differs  toto  caelo  and  toto  inferno  from  the 
parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  Christ’s  prayer  for 
his  murderers,  and  St.  Paul’s  unlimited 
prophecies  of  the  final  Palingenesia. 
And  (iii.)  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  results,  but  with  truths.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  endless  torments,  being  at  any 
rate  unknown  to  the  Old  Dispensation, 
cannot  be  necessary  to  deter  from  sin  ; 
and  if  the  Gospel  of  Hope  be  wrested 
by  some  to  their  own  destruction, — 
which  I  doubt,  seeing  that,  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  “  we  are  saved  by  hope,” 
— it  certainly  rescues  others  from  de¬ 
spair.  But  m  truth  Mr.  White  is  taking 
a  wrong  point  of  view  when  he  talks  of 
my  holding  out  to  defiant  men  a  cheer¬ 
ful  view  of  their  future.  To  them  we 
preach  that  so  long  as  they  are  defiant, 
so  long  must  .they  remain  in  that  outer 


darkness  which  is  alienation  from  God. 
We  tell  them  that  sin  is  loss  and  ruin, 
and  must  inevitably  entail,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  that  dread  law  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  which  they  only  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  when  it  is  presented  to  them  with 
impossible  additions.  We  tell  them  that 
the  longer  and  the  more  defiantly  they 
continue  in  sin,  the  greater  and  the 
deadlier  must  be  that  loss,  which,  even 
if  it  do  not  assume  the  form  of  physical 
torment,  may  continue  to  be  loss — a 
poena  damni — for  ever.  The  hop>e  of  the 
mitigatio,  the  refrigeria,  the  remissions, 
which  God  may  grant  hereafter,  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  a  maddening  agony  and  a 
gnawing  remorse,  is  surely  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  the  assertion  that  all  sin¬ 
ners  will  ultimately  be  admitted  to  the 
beatitude  of  heaven — to  those  joys  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.* 

I  can  only  attribute  much  of  Professor 
Salmon’s  paper  to  his  having  “  skipped 
or  skimmed  many  pages”  of  the  book 
w'hich  he  was  professing  to  criticize.  A 
less  supercilious  process  might  have 
shown  him  that  my  supposed  horror  of 
physical  pain,  as  compared  to  mental  re¬ 
morse,  is  not  due,  as  he  hints,  to  per¬ 
sonal  pusillanimity,  but  to  my  belief 
that  the  physical  pain  of  which  I  was 
speaking  —  material  fire  and  material 
worms — could  only  be  inflicted  by  arbi¬ 
trary  external  acts,  the  supposition  of 
which  degrades  our  conception  of  God. 
Professor  Salmon  entirely  fails  to  see 
that  I  regard  vindictive  and  purposeless 
inflictions  not  as  ”  too  dreadful"  to  be¬ 
lieve,  but  as  too  contrary  to  my  faith  in 
God’s  love  ;  too  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  declaration  that  He  punishes 
“  not  willingly  but  for  our  profit,  that 
we  may  be  partakers  of  His  grace.” 

Dr.  Littledale’s  paper  calls  for  no  no¬ 
tice  at  my  hands.  I  regret,  but  shall 
not  imitate,  the  arrogant  discourtesy  by 
which  it  is  characterized.  Let  others 


*  Canon  Ryle,  and  many  others,  fall  into 
this  misconception.  I,  at  any  rate,  have  never 
taught  that  “  we  shall  somehow  or  other  all 
get  to  heaven  hereafter.”  In  fact  nine-tenths 
of  what  has  passed  for  triumphant  refutation 
of  what  I  have  said  is  only  triumphant  in  its 
refutation  of  what  I  never  dret  mt  of  ss  ying  at 
all. 
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decide  whether  the  tone  which  he  sees  fit 
to  adopt  is  justifiable  or  becoming. 

I  have  no  such  grounds  of  complaint 
against  Mr.  Arthur.  And  yet  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  amazed  at  his  statements  that  I 
found  my  opinion  on  two  texts  ;  that  I 
do  not  refer  to  history  and  experience  ; 
that  I  suppose  the  world  to  be  governed 
on, the  painless  principle  ;  that  I  assume 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  could 
never  inflict  pain  ;  and  that,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  do  not  seek  guidance  in  the  rules 
maintained  amongst  us  on  this  side  the 
grave.  I  could  almost  suppose — were  it 
not  that  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
his  seriousness — that  Mr.  Arthur  had 
adopted  the  “  skipping  and  skimming” 
methods  of  Professor  Salmon.  If  it 
were  respectful  to  Mr.  Arthur  I  could 
only  vent  my  astonishment  by  several 
notes  of  admiration  :  as  it  is  I  will  sim¬ 
ply  refer  to  the  pages  of  my  book,  literal¬ 
ly  from  end  to  end,  in  direct  refutation 
of  every  one  of  his  assertions.  One  in¬ 
deed  of  his  allegations  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect — that  I  have  not  alluded  to  “  the 
procedure  in  the  case  of  angels.”  I 
have  not  done  so  because,  apart  from 
Scholasticism  and  Milton,  we  know  so 
very  little  about  it,  and  are  so  entirely 
unable  to  estimate  the  analogies  to  the 
destiny  of  man  which  it  may  or  may  not 
present.  I  do  not  hold,  as  Mr.  Arthur 
thinks,  either  that  all  who  repent  in 
Hades  ”  pass  to  heaven,”  or  that  sin  is 
put  away  by  pain.  I  fear  that  Mr.  Arthur 
will  be-^ut  he  ought  not  to  be — sur¬ 
prised  when  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
saying  that  Christ  taught  that  “  they 
who  will  not  repent  will  suffer  an  end¬ 
less  penalty  ;”  but  I  instantly  part  com¬ 
pany  with  him  if  he  makes  the  unwar¬ 
rantable  addition,  ”  they  who  will  not 
repent  in  this  life”  since  my  whole  book 
is  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  hope  that  the  gates  of  mercy  are 
not  finally  closed  after  the  brief  span  of 
earthly  existence.  Again,  I  hold  with 
Mr.  Arthur  that  if  ”  God’s  severity  is  all 
love,”  so  God’s  love  is  sometimes  man¬ 
ifested  by  severity,  and  that  punishment 
does  not  necessarily  imply  cruelty.  But 
endless  punishment — billions  of  millenni¬ 
ums  of  unutterable  and  flaming  agony 
for  each  tenth  part  of  a  second  of  sin — 
has  Mr.  Arthur  faced  what  that  means  ? 
Protection,  as  Mr.  Arthur  says,  may  re¬ 
quire  punishment,  but  can  he  prove  that 


it  requires  endless  tormtntsi  And  if  in 
all  my  “  impetuous  flights”  I  ”  barely 
graze  the  surface  of  the  mystery  of  suf¬ 
fering,  like  a  bird  skimming  over  a  still 
but  unfathomable  deep,”  what  human 
writer  has  ever  done  more?  Not  even 
the  eagle-wing  of  the  logical  and  theo¬ 
logical  can  do  more,  much  less  ”  smooth, 
gliding  swallows,  and  noisy,  impudent 
tomtits” — 

“  Quales  ego  vel  Cluvienus." 

Mr.  Arthur  writes  like  a  high-minded 
and  earnest  man,  but  I  would  res|)ect- 
fully  submit  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  his  paper,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  is 
meant  by  Ignoratio  Elenchi. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  second  series  of  papers.* 

My  friend,  Dr.  Plumptre,  quotes 
some  remarkable  letters  from  a  Catholic 
priest,  t  I  have  not  been  told  who  he 
is,  but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  and,  at  any  rate,  his  letters  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  speaks  with 
authority.  How  very  remarkable,  then, 
is  his  statement — how  deeply  ought  that 
statement  to  be  weighed  by  the  multi¬ 
tudes  who  have  so  blindly  asserted  that 
my  view  has  in  all  ages  been  condemned 
by  the  Church — that  “  there  is  nothing 
incompatible  with  the  faith  of  Catholics” 
in  the  view  that  vast  multitudes  who 
have  popularly  been  considered  to  fall 
under  the  awful  doom  of  everlasting 
punishment,  may  be  withdrawn  from  it 
by  substituting  the  notion  of  a  purgato¬ 
rial  punishment  in  its  place.  How  re¬ 
markable,  again,  is  the  statement  that 
Catholics  may  hold  “  that  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  degrees  of  grace  and  sanctity 
among  the  saved,  and  that  those  who  go 
to  purgatory,  however  many,  die,  one 
and  all  with  the  presence  of  God’s  grace 
and  the  earnest  of  eternal  life,  however 
invisibly  to  man,  already  in  their  hearts,” 
so  that  ”  faith  and  repentance  may  be 
believed  to  exist  in  many  of  those  who 
die  and  make  no  sign.”  And  if  such  an 


*  These  were  not  reproduced  in  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  because  it  was  thought  that  the  first  series 
sufiSciently  indicated  the  various  currenu  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Their  character  may 
be  easily  inferred  from  Mr.  Farrar’s  summaries 
and  rejoinders. — Ed.  Eclectic. 

f  Understood  to  be  John  Henry  Newman. 
—Ed. 
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one — one  who  is  so  exceptionally  high 
an  authority  on  patristic  literature — ad¬ 
mits  that  this  view  was  held  “  by  several 
of  the  Fathers,”  what  becomes  of  the 
reckless,  cruel,  and  ignorant  assertion 
that  it  is  heretical,  when  it  can  be  proved 
to  every  candid  reader  that,  though  thus 
held,  and  universally  known  to  be  thus 
held,  by  leaders  of  orthodoxy  like  the 
two  Gregories,  yet  as  a  demonstrable, 
historical  fact  it  has  newr  been  authori¬ 
tatively  condemned  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Allon,  that  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  respecting  a  future 
life  can  hardly  be  settled  by  the  philo¬ 
logical  analysis  of  one  or  two  words.  If 
I  have  adduced  and  examined  those 
words  with  a  view  to  prove  that  their 
true  sense  was  misunderstood,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  was,  for  the  time  being,  occu¬ 
pied  with  that  element  of  the  question 
which  consists  in  showing  that  those 
words,  especially  ”  Gehenna”  and 
“  aeonian,”  not  only  do  not  convey, 
but  in  my  opinion  distinctly  exclude,  the 
senses  which  have  been  i)opularly  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  The  common  interpre¬ 
tation  of  them  has  indeed  been  all  but 
universal  since  the  days  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  ;  but  this  general  consensus  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  value  if  strong'  evidence  can  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  prove  that  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  had  become  gradually  obscured,  by 
uncritical  ignorance,  and  yet  that  this 
original  meaning  continued  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  not  only  by  multitudes  of  simple 
Christians,  but  by  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  learned  of  Fathers  during  the 
earlier  centuries.  And  surely  when  Dr. 
Allon  says  that  our  Lord  ”  in  the  mcst 
absolute  manner  affirmed,  and  intended 
to  affirm,  the  finality  of  religious  condi¬ 
tions  after  death,”  he  must  mean  (though 
he  repeats  the  phrase  several  times)  not 
“  after  death,”  but  “  after  the  Day  of 
Judgment”  I  agree  with  one  of  our 
most  eminent  and  learned  Bishops,  who, 
in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  remarks  how 
strange  it  is  that  any  who  profess  to  be 
guided  by  the  Bible  only  should  reject 
the  primitive  and  catholic  belief  of  an 
Intermediary  State  between  death  and 
judgment.  If  not  one  word  which  our 
Lord  uttered  can  be  perverted  into  any 
statement  of  a  final  decision  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  death,  I  should  be  quite  content 
to  leave  untouched  the  much  more  tena¬ 
ble — though  not,  I  think,  at  all  demon¬ 


strable — conviction  that  He  left  no  hope 
of  alleviation  for  those  who  were  finally 
doomed  at  the  Last  Assize.  And  if  Dr. 
Allon  holds  it  legitimate,  nay,  impera¬ 
tive,  to  introduce  limitations  into  what 
he  calls  "  rhetorical  passages”  of  unlim¬ 
ited  promise  and  hopefulness  in  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John,  must  it  not  be  far  more 
admissible  to  refuse  (if  need  be)  a  scho¬ 
lastically  rigid  acceptation  to  passages  of 
professed  parable  and  admitted  meta¬ 
phor  ?  Again,  Dr.  Allon  thinks  that, 
after  all,  “finality  of  moral  condition 
does  not  imply  unending  being,  or  un¬ 
ending  consciousness  of  retribution.” 
Yet  surely  this  view  ‘is  far  more  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  primd  f<uie  teachings  of 
Scripture  than  one  which  mainly  protests 
against  attaching  the  conception  of 
“  endlessness”  to  a  word  which,  by  uni¬ 
versal  concession,  does  not  necessarily 
or  generally  convey  such  a  meaning  ? 

Dr.  Rigg  is  chiefly  arguing  against 
Universalism.  Now  I  have  said,  and  I 
repeat  with  all  sincerity,  that  I  am  not  a 
Universalist.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  con¬ 
demn  the  doctrine  as  heretical  or  un¬ 
tenable  ;  or  that  I  do  not  feel  (can  there 
be  such  a  wretch  as  not  to  feel  ?)  a  long¬ 
ing,  yearning  desire  that  it  might  be  true. 
But  I  dare  not  say  that  it  must  be  true, 
because,  as  I  intimated  in  my  book,  no 
man  has  ever  explained  .the  present  ex¬ 
istence  of  evil,  and  no  man  has  ever 
sounded  or  can  know  the  abysmal  deeps 
of  personality'  or  “  the  marvel  of  the 
everlasting  will.” 

Dr.  Rigg  and  others  seem  to  fancy 
that  I  have  overlooked  this  mystery  of 
widespread  evil  as  a  factor  in  the  final 
conclusion.  I  should  have  thought  it 
stood  out,  terrible  and  palpable,  on  every 
page  of  the  Fifth  Sermon.  The  rebukes 
which  bid  me  not  to  construct  a  God,  or 
a  Universe,  after  my  own  liking — even 
if  that  liking  be  guided  by  all  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  teaches  us  to  regard  as  most  divine 
in  the  character  of  God — are  to  me  quite 
needless.  It  is  not  I,  but  the  maintain- 
ers  of  the  popular  opinion — with  all 
those  fearful  accretions  of  it  which  I 
hope  I  shall  have  helped  to  sweep  away 
— who  are  ”  wise  above  what  is  writ¬ 
ten.”  I  take  some  of  the  books  of  God 
— Reason,  Conscience,  Nature,  Experi¬ 
ence,  History  :  they  reveal  antinomies 
which  I  cannot  solve,  and  apparent  dis¬ 
cords  which  I  do  not  deny  :  but  when  I 
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turn  from  them  to  Scripture,  in  which  I 
believe  that  we  hear  most  clearly  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  through  the  mind 
of  man,  I  find  that  we  are  there  taught 
to  trust  in  God,  in  spite  of  all  that  might 
seem  at  strife  with  the  love  and  perfect¬ 
ness  of  His  being  ;  I  find  ample  grounds 
for  the  hope  that  all  apparent  discords 
shall  ultimately  be  harmonized'  in  one 
vast  concord  ;  and  I  do  not  find  one 
simple  word  which,  when  fairly  exam¬ 
ined,  sanctions  the  hideous  accumulation 
of  dark  human  fancies  which  have  gath¬ 
ered  round  the  supposed  data  of  a  liter¬ 
alism  which  was  at  first  inevitably  ill-in¬ 
formed  and  then  became  inevitably  tra¬ 
ditional.*  The  mystery  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  evil  is,  indeed,  insoluble ;  but 
does  it  not  become  transcendently  less 
insoluble — does  it  not  produce  an  infi¬ 
nitely  less  severe  strain  on  man’s  faith 
in  the  merciful  omnipotence  of  God — if 
we  are  entitled  to,  nay,  encouraged  in, 
the  belief  that  Evil  at  last  shall  end,  and 
God  be  itavra  iv  nadtVy  all  things  in 
all  nun  1  “  So  at  least  thought  St.  Paul,” 
says  Archdeacon  Reichel,  "  if  his  lan¬ 
guage  means  what  it  appears  to  mean. 
To  him  the  'whole  Creation  presents  it¬ 
self  as  travailing  in  ithe  birth-throes  of 
something  new  and  better,  along  with 
ourselves  who  are  its  highest  part.  .  .  . 
May  not  evil  be  likened,  to  a  discord  or 
dissonance  in  the  vast  harmony  of  Crea¬ 
tion,  tolerable,  even  beautiful,  if  resolved 
into  a  concord  ;  intolerable  if  taken  by 
itself,  or  protracted  for  ever  without 
such  resolution  ?’  ’  f 

Mr.  Cox  has  contributed  some  admir¬ 
able  remarks  from  De  Quincey  on  the 
word  ceonian.  There  is,  I  think,  noth¬ 
ing  new  in  De  Quincey’s  views,  but  he 
states,  with  clearness  and  force,  the  fact 


*  Since  Dr.  Rigg  doubts  my  view  of  Canon 
Kingsley’s  ofunions,  I  must  reassert,  on  the 
highnt  authority,  that  they  were  as  nearly  as 
posnble  identic^  with  my  own.  If  any  one 
desires  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  that,  let 
him  consult  his  "  Water  of  Life,”  p.  76,  seqq.  ; 
his  Westminster  Sermons,  and  his  Life,  i.  318, 
3»9.  371—375.  39*— 396,  469—471  ;  U.  41,  43, 
*07.  395 — 397.  446.  Whatever  apparent  con¬ 
tradictions  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  his 
writings,  as  in  those  of  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
and  some  of  the  Fathers,  I  have  the  best  rea¬ 
sons  for  positively  affirming  that  Dr.  Rigg  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  opinion  which  he  held  to 
the  very  last. 

f  Sermon  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  June 
28,  1877. 


which  only  prejudice  can  deny,  that  the 
word  is  always  colored  by  the  substan¬ 
tive  to  which  it  is  joined.  Of  all  argu¬ 
ments  on  this  question  the  one  which 
appears  to  me  the  most  absolutely  and 
hopelessly  futile,  is  the  one  in  which  so 
many  seem  to  rest  with  entire  content ; 
viz.  that  “  eternal  or  aonian  life”  must 
mean  endless  life,  and  therefore  that 
”  aonian  chastisement”  must  mean 
“endless  chastisement.”  This  battered 
and  aged  argument,  which  has  now  been 
refuted  times  without  number,  and  which 
if  it  had  possessed  a  particle  of  cogency 
would  not  have  been  set  aside  as  entirely 
valueless  by  such  minds  as  those  of  Ori- 
gen  and  the  two  Gregories  in  ancient 
days,  nor  by  multitudes  in  the  days  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Jerome,  nor  by  the 
most  brilliant  thinker  among  the  school¬ 
men,  nor  by  many  of  our  greatest  living 
divines, — is  again  triumphantly  repro¬ 
duced  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  and  Canon 
Ryle.  It  seems  to  be  useless  “  to  smite 
the  hoary  head  of  this  inveterate  delu¬ 
sion.”  If  they  can  still  regard  it  as  con¬ 
vincing,  it  is  obviously  useless  to  repeat 
the  considerations  which  have  shattered 
to  pieces  every  particle  of  cogency  which 
it  possesses.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
glaring  commonplaceness  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  should  render  it  a  natural  strong¬ 
hold  of  some  who  are  content  with  the 
obvious  and  the  superficial  :  and  let  all 
such  repeat  it  in  peace  for  ever  ;  but  do 
not  let  men  of  culture,  like  the  learned 
Bishop  and  the  eloquent  Canon,  think 
that  it  will  weigh  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  scruple  with  those  who  have  again 
and  again  furnished  the  reasons  why 
they  regard  it  as  absolutely  inconclu¬ 
sive.  No  proposition  is  capable  of 
more  simple  proof  than  that  aonian  is 
not  a  synonym  of  endless.  It  only 
means,  or  can  mean,  in  its  primary 
sense,  pertaining  to  an  aon,  and  there¬ 
fore  ”  indefinite,”  since  an  aon  may  be 
either  long  or  short ;  and  in  its  secondary 
sense  “  spiritual,”  ”  pertaining  to  the 
unseen  world,”  “an  attribute  of  that 
which  is  above  and  beyond  time,”  an 
attribute  expressive  not  of  duration  but 
of  quality.  Can  such  an  explanation 
of  the  word  be  denied  by  any  compe¬ 
tent  or  thoughtful  reader  of  John  v. 
39  ;  vi.  54  ;  xvii.  3  ;  i  John  v.  13.  20  ? 
Would  not  the  introduction  of  the  word 
“  endless”  into  those  divine  utterances 
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be  an  unspeakable  degradation  of  their 
meaning  ?  And  as  for  the  argument 
that  the  redeemed  would  thus  lose  their 
promised  bliss,  it  is  at  once  so  unscrip- 
tural  and  so  selfish  that,  after  what 
Mr.  Cox  and  others  have  said  of  it, 
one  may  hope  that  no  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  use  it  again  without  a  blush.  I 
cannot  here  diverge  into  a  discussion 
with  Bishop  Wordsworth  and  Canon 
Ryle,  whose  sermons  need  some  adx'er- 
saria  rather  longer  than  I  can  here  de¬ 
vote  to  them  ;  but  as  they  both  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  people  who  spoke  Greek 
interpreted  aicovioS  to  mean  endless, 

I  reply  that  some  of  the  greatest  mas¬ 
ters  of  Greek,  both  in  classical  times 
and  among  the  Fathers,  saw  quite  clear¬ 
ly  that,  though  the  word  migAt  connote 
endlessness  by  being  attributively  added 
to  endless  things,  it  had  in  itself  no  such 
meaning.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
candid  mind  can  deny  the  force  of  these 
considerations.  If  even  Origenists  would 
freely  speak  of  future  punishment  as 
aiavtoi  but  never  as  arekevTrfTOS, — if, 
as  even  these  papers  have  shown,  Plato 
uses  the  word  as  the  antithesis  of  end¬ 
lessness — if  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  uses  it 
as  the  epithet  of  “an  interval” — if,  as 
though  to  leave  this  Augustinian  argu¬ 
ment  without  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
foundation,  there  are  absolutely  two 
passages  of  Scripture  (Hab.  iii.  6  and 
Rom.  xvi.  25)  where  this  very  word  oc¬ 
curs  in  two  consecutive  clauses,  and  is, 
in  the  second  of  the  two  clauses,  applied 
to  God,  and  yet  is,  in  the  first  of  the 
two  clauses,  applied  to  things  which  are 
temporary  or  terminated — what  shall  be 
said  of  disputants  who  still  enlist  the  con¬ 
troversial  services  of  a  phantom  which 
has  been  so  often  laid  in  the  tomb  from 
which  it  ought  never  again  to  emerge  ? 
How  is  it  that  not  one  out  of  the  scores 
of  writers  who  have  animadverted  on 
my  book  have  so  much  as  noticed  the 
very  remarkable  fact  to  which  I  have 
called  attention,  that  those  who  followed 
Origen  in  holding  out  a  possible  hope 
beyond  the  grave  founded  their  argument 
for  the  terminability  of  torments  on  the 
acknowledged  sense  of  this  very  word,  and 
on  the  fact  that  other  words  and  phrases 
which  do  unmistakably  mean  endless  are 
used  of  the  duration  of  good,  but  are 
net'er  used  of  the  duration  of  evil  ?* 

*  Caeaarius,  Dial.  3,  in  Huet’s  Origeniana 
(Opp.  ed.  Paris,  iv.  233). 


Of  the  carping  verbal  criticism  to 
which  Professor  Birks  has  descended,  I 
take  no  notice.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  what  he  says  about  my  “  loose  mass¬ 
ing  of  authorities,”  and  to  the  entire 
misconception  which  he  shares  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Salmon  as  to  my  reason  for  be¬ 
traying  “  a  dislike  of  any  element  of 
sensible  pain  in  the  punishment  of  the 
future.”  I  am  sorry  that  he  should 
charge  me  with  “  vehement  invective 
and  gushes  of  indignant  declamation 
against  those  simple  believers  in  the 
Bible,  who  dare  not  give  up  any  part  of 
the  creed  of  their  childhood  till  they  see 
surer  grounds  for  rejecting  it  than  the 
unwillingness  of  sinful  hearts  to  believe 
anything  so  alarming,  and  an  offered 
choice,  in  its  stead,  of  three  or  four  con¬ 
tradictory  alternatives  which  exclude 
each  other.”  I  fear  that  this  sentence 
proves  that  Professor  Birks  has  not, 
even  in  the  school  of  persecution,  him¬ 
self  learnt  that  “  caution,  and  patience 
of  thought,  and  exclusion  of  hasty 
speech,”  which  he  preaches  to  me.  He 
will  not  find  in  my  book  a  word  of  in¬ 
vective  against  “simple  believers,” 
though  he  will  find  what  he  calls  invec¬ 
tive  and  declamation  against  errors  which 
I  believe  to  be  at  dangerous  variance 
with  that  revelation  which  God  has  given 
us  of  Himself  in  His  Son.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  find  that,  in  order 
to  represent  the  “  horribile  decretum" 
in  its  very  best  light,  I  gave  it  originally, 
not  in  the  language  of  modem  pulpit¬ 
eers,  but  in  the  powerful  images  of  men 
of  splendid  genius.  No  names  could 
have  been  selected  which  lent  more  lus¬ 
tre  to  the  false  theology  of  revolting, 
vindictive,  material  torments  than  those 
of  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  Milton  ;  and  no  names  certainly 
,  which  I  regard  with  a  warmer  love  or  a 
deeper  reverence.  And  if  this  were  not 
a  sufficiently  obvious  proof  that  I  did 
not  dream  of  attacking  those  who  held 
even  the  most  abhorrent  and  the  most  un- 
scriptural  accretions  to  the  belief  in  hell, 
I  expressly  said  that  I  knew  them  to  be 
held  in  deep  sorrow  by  many  good,  holy, 
and  loving  Christians.  I  need  not  stoop 
to  refute  the  uncharitable  insinuations 
that  I  reject  these  inferences  because  I 
regard  them  as  “  alarming,”  or  because 
I  share  the  prevalent  tendency  to  set 
aside  the  warnings  of  God.  If  my  Fifth 
Sermon  does  not  suffice  to  show  the  ut- 
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ter  baselessness  of  such  innuendoes,  I 
am  more  than  content  to  leave  them  un¬ 
answered.  There  are  some  criticisms 
which  are  sheltered  from  refutation  by 
disdain.  And  yet  how  strange  it  is  that 
Professor  Birks,  determined  to  use  a 
two-edged  sword,  goes  on  to  say  that  I 
myself  adopt  the  very  method  of  those 
whose  terrible  pictures  I  reprobate,  when 
I  si}eak  of  the  horrors  of  that  disease 
which  is  God’s  executioner  on  drunken¬ 
ness.  Well,  but  in  the  first  place,  the 
description  is  not  mine  at  all !  It  is 
simply  quoted  from  the  pages  of  one 
whose  name  I  purposely  suppressed  be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  only  seen,  but  actually 
suffered  from,  this  frightful  retribution. 
Has  Professor  Birks  never  seen  it  ? 
Alas  !  I  have,  and  that  in  women  !  And 
did  it  never  even  occur  to  him  that  1  at 
least  was  alluding  to  facts  which  no 
human  being  has  ever  dreamt  of  denying, 
while  in  my  opinion  Dante  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  were  alluding  to  the  unwarranted 
and  faith-destroying  fictions  of  human 
fancy  which  are  now  rejected  (as  Profes¬ 
sor  Birks  himself  admits)  by  the  almost 
unanimous  conviction  of  mankind  ? 
“  But,”  says  Professor  Birks,  ”  the 
Scriptures  give  us  no  pattern  of  such 
*  ghastly  ’  modes  of  impressing  their 
warnings  !”  One  might  have  read  such 
a  sentence  without  surprise  had  it  been 
written  by  a  sceptical  layman,  but  it  is 
very  surprising  indeed  when  written  by 
a  Cambridge  theologian.  Has  Profes¬ 
sor  Birks  never  so  much  as  read  Deut. 
xxviii.  28 — 35,  or  Prov.  xxiii.  26 — 35, 
or  Isa.  i.  4 — 6,  or  Isa.  li..  17 — 20? 
Might  not  multitudes  of  such  passages 
have  recurred  to  his  memory  had  he 
been  less  eager  to  find  fault  ? 

I  could  adduce  many  more  passages 
in  which  Professor  Birks  has  not  b^n 
just  in  his  criticisms.  At  the  close,  for 
instance,  of  his  paper  he  says  that  ”  the 
practical  creed  of  millions  is  Universal- 
ism,”  and  thinks  that  my  involuntarily 
published  volume  will  ”  give  fresh  cur¬ 
rency  to  some  of  the  worst  elements  of 
a  widespread  popular  delusion” — that, 
namely,  which,  under  the  name  of  relig¬ 
ious  consolation,  tells  sorrowing  relatives 
that  every  one,  “  except  a  few  prodi¬ 
gious  wretches,”  has  gone  straight  to 
heaven.  Now  as  to  the  fact  here  allud¬ 
ed  to,  it  is  indisputable,  and  it  ought  to 
demonstrate  how  utterly  inoperative. 


how  worse  than  useless,  is  the  popular 
doctrine,  because  it  is  so  often  instinct¬ 
ively  rejected  at_the  very  moment  when 
it  should  have  been  most  effective.  But 
this  is  the  very  kind  of  hypocrisy  which 
I  abhor,  and  the  very  kind  of  consola¬ 
tion  which  I  never  use.  When  indeed 
I  find  a  woman  mourning  for  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  whom  yet  she  loved, — and  driven 
into  wretchedness  by  thinking  that  he  is 
burning  in  endless  flames, — although  I 
should  try  to  soften  the  agony  of  that 
hard  despair  by  the  gleam  of  possible  ul¬ 
timate  hope  which  I  think  that  God 
Himself  has  lighted  in  the  mysterious 
gloom  of  the  sinner’s  future,  I  should 
never  dream  of  holding  out  any  hope  to 
her  that  he  had  gone  to  bliss.  He  had 
suffered  retribution  in  this  world — terri¬ 
ble  retribution  ;  and  if  that  had  failed  to 
win  him,  he  might  have  to  suffer  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  terrible  retribution  here¬ 
after.  But  I  should  certainly  not  ex¬ 
clude  a  hope  that  at  least  in  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  State  God’s  love  revealed  in 
Christ  might  find  him  ere  the  last  great 
day.  And  as  for  the  common  run  of 
men — imperfect,  faulty,  not  saints  but 
sinners,  yet  with  many  possibilities  of 
good — I  should  be  content  to  say  that 
wherever  they  were,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  retribution  which  their  sins  had 
incurred,  they  were  “  taken  to  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  Merciful.”  I  never  met  with 
any  saying  about  death  which  seemed  to 
me  at  once  more  tender  and  more  reverent 
than  that  of  F.  W.  Robertson  :  “  He  is 
gone.  .  .  .  W'hy  should  we  have 

wished  him  to  remain  a  little  longer  ? 
Better  surely  as  it  is.  And  as  to  the 
eternal  question — we  know  of  him  all 
that  we  can  ever  know  of  any  one  re¬ 
moved  beyond  the  veil  which  shelters 
the  unseen  from  the  pryings  of  curiosity 
— that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wise  and 
loving.  Spirit  has  mingled  with  spirit. 
A  child,  more  or  less  erring,  has  gone 
home.  Unloi’ed  by  his  Father  /  Believe 
it  who  may,  that  will  not  /.” 

I  come  lastly  to  Professor  Gracey. 
He  too  indulges  in  verbal  criticism,  to 
which  I  have  neither  space  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  reply,  though  I  think  that  I  could 
give  him  a  very  satisfactor)',  and  even 
important,  explanation  of  some  passages 
which  he  seems  to  regard  as  mere  non¬ 
sense.  When  he  thinks  that  he  ”  un¬ 
derstands  my  ignorance,”  he  is  only 
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"  ignorant  of  my  understanding.”  But 
let  me  say  in  reply  to  his  concluding 
page,  that  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  of 
not  having  “  mastered  every  doubt.”  I 
came  with  no  compact  system  ;  no  flaw¬ 
less  theodicy.  No  such  is  to  be  had. 
My  object  was  very  different.  It  was  to 
show  that  things  which  were  taught  as 
Scriptural  were  as  unwarranted  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  they  were,  by  the  confession  of 
even  Calvin  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  ag¬ 
onizing  to  the  conscience,  abhorrent  to 
the  reason  of  mankind.  Professor  Gra- 
cey  is  not  content  with  Hope.  Does  he 
then  prefer  Despair  ?  He  says  that  pos¬ 
sible  sons  of  retribution  furnish  a  dis¬ 
mal-  look-out  —  a  fearful  looking-for. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  so,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  God  meant  it  to  be  otherwise.  But 
does  Professor  Gracey  think  it  more  con¬ 
soling  to  accept  the  retribution  as  unend¬ 
ing  f  If  not,  his  last  eloquent  sentences 
are  to  me  entirely  unintelligible.  He 
thinks  that  I  have  offered  but  a  weak 
basis  for  sonian  Hope  ;  but  I  need  not 
surely  remind  him  that  hope  is  not  cer¬ 
tainty,  is  not  even  faith.  “  For  we  are 
saved  by  hope  ;  but  hope  that  is  seen  is 
not  hope  ;  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why 
doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?  But  if  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  pa¬ 
tience  wait  for  it.” 

The  three  remaining  papers  powerfully 
support  what  I  desired  to  maintain. 
Professor  Mayor  has  written  with  the 
learning  and  thoughtfulness  which  we 
should  have  expected  from  him,  and  has 
dealt  ably  with  points  <vhich  I  left  un¬ 
touched.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  alone  of 
all  my  critics,  points  out  a  decided  omis¬ 
sion  in  my  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
I  hail  with  deep  thankfulness  his  de¬ 
clared  belief  that  “  all  reason,  all  experi¬ 
ence,  all  Scripture,  unite  in  the  teaching 
that  the  divine  work  of  discipline  goes 
on  behind  as  well  as  before  the  veil.” 
The  remarks  of  the  Layman  deserve  the 
very  earnest  consideration  of  all  who 
desire  above  all  things  to  be  faithful, 
honest,  and  true. 

I  have  finished  my  task|  and  have  not 
consciously  left  a  single  objection  with¬ 
out  reply.  And  now  I  ask  what  have 
the  writers  who  did  not  hold  my  opinion 
effected  by  their  criticisms  ?  Not  one 
of  them  has  touched,  much  less  attempt¬ 


ed  to  set  aside,  the  proof  which  I  ad¬ 
duced  for  my  palmary  argument,  that 
we  must  mean  by  “  hell  ”  what  our  Lord 
meant  by  Gehenna,  and  that  Gehenna 
did  not  mean  endless  torment.  In  spite 
of  unfair  depreciation,  I  venture  to  say 
that,  hastily  as  my  book  was  produced, 
no  modem  writer  has  furnished  a  fuller 
contribution  from  Jewish  testimonies  to 
the  decision  of  this  important  question  ; 
and  if  this  position  cannot  be  shaken, 
how  strongly  does  it  tell  in  favor  of  Eter¬ 
nal  Hope  ?  Again,  which  of  my  critics 
has  overthrown,  or  even  attempted  to 
overthrow,  the  various  arguments  found¬ 
ed  on  the  uses  of  the  words  0/am  and 
aioov  or  aicortoS  ?  And  which  of  them 
has  produced  the  article  of  Creed,  or 
decree  of  Council,  or  decision  of  our 
Church,  w'hich  diminishes  the  force  of  the 
distinct  historic  proof  that  this  view,  even 
when  least  p>opular,  has  never  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  untenable  ?  And  which  of 
them  has  attempted  to  disprove  that  the 
splendid  name  of  Butler,  so  often  in¬ 
voked  against  us,  is  absolutely  on  our 
side  ?  And  which  of  them  has  weakened 
the  testimony  of  the  many  distinct  pas¬ 
sages  which  favor,  nay  distinctly  imply, 
an  Eternal  Hope  ?  And  which  of  them 
has  even  attempted  to  refute  the  exe¬ 
gesis  which  shows  the  npcorov  ipevdos 
of  post- Reformation  traditionalism  ?  It 
may  comfort  and  harden  those  who  love 
and  cling  to  the  current  dogmatism  on 
endless  torments  —  it  may  effectually 
blind  their  eyes  from  any  enlightenment 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture — it 
may  disastrously  prevent  them  from  hav¬ 
ing  those  noble  thoughts  of  God  and 
large  hopes  for  redeemed  humanity  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  essence  of  relig¬ 
ion, — to  be  told  that  not  we  only,  but 
also  all  the  great  saints  and  lofty  souls 
who  have  believed  in  a  salvation  by  faith 
and  hope,  have  only  rep>eated  the  lie  of 
the  old  serp)ent,  “  Thou  shalt  not  surely 
die  ;”  or  that  we  are  robbing  the  blessed 
of  their  hope  of  bliss  ;  or  that  Scripture 
eou/d  not  have  used  clearer  language  (!)  to 
express  the  endless  duration  of  penal 
torments  ;  or  that  the  non-endlessness 
of  punishment  is  (in  spite  of  the  highest 
decision  to  the  contrary)  irreconcilable 
with  the  language  of  the  Prayer-book  ; 
or  that  God’s  justice  is  the  antithesis  of 
His  love  ;  or  that  His  justice  demands 
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the  endlessness  of  misery  ;  or  that  we 
only  reject  endless  torments  because  we 
do  not  like  them  ;  or  “  which  of  the 
two  shall  we  believe — Satan  the  father  of 
lies,  or  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  truth  ?” 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  all  this  is 
not  argument.  It  is  not  even  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  argument.  It  may  stereotype  the 
bigotry  of  ignorance,  and  render  im¬ 
pregnable  the  obstinacy  of  preposses¬ 
sion,  but  it  will  not  have  a  feather's 
weight  in  the  ultimate  decision.  “  Be¬ 
lieve  me  that  there  is  nothing  which  Sa¬ 
tan  more  desires  than  that  we  should  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  hell 
and  no  such  thing  as  eternal  torments. 
He  whispers  all  this  into  our  ears,  and  he 
exults  when  he  hears  a  layman,  and 
much  more  when  he  hears  a  clergyman, 
deny  these  things.  For  then  he  hopes  to 
make  them  and  others  his  I’ictims,”  So 
writes  Bishop  Wordsworth.  “  Specta- 
tum  admissi  ,  .  .  Setting  aside 

the  excessively  loose,  inaccurate,  and 
misleading  statement  of  my  opinions — if 
indeed  (as  I  am  informed)  the  sentence 
was  meant  for  me, — one  would  have 
said,  had  the  language  been  used  by  any 
one  less  to  be  honored  than  so  estimable 
and  learned  a  prelate, — one  would  have 
said — 

“  Hie  nigne  succus  loliginis,  tuec  cst 

jCrugo  mera.  Quod  vitium  procul  afore 
chartis 

Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de 
me 

Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto.” 

And  when  Canon  Ryle  says,  “  At  the 
end  of  six  thousand  years  the  great  ene¬ 
my  of  mankind  is  still  using  his  old 
weapon  (the  daring  falsehood  ‘  Ye  shall 
not  surely  die  ’)  to  p>ersuade  men  that  they 
may  live  and  die  in  sin,  and  yet  at  some 
distant  period  finally  be  saved” — one 
would  have  said  of  so  glaring  an  abuse 
of  that  text  (which  would  tell  equally 
against  any  who  preached  the  Forgiveness 
of  Sins),  and  of  this  attribution  of  a 
primitive  Catholic  opinion  to  the  devil, 
and  this  identification  of  those  who  hold 
it  (saints  though  many  of  them  have 
been,  in  nowise  inferior  in  holiness  to 
Canon  Ryle)  with  the  devil’s  emissaries 


— one  would  have  said  of  him  who  spoke 
thus,  had  he  been  a  less  excellent  man 
than  the  vigorous  and  worthy  Canon, 

“  Hie  niger  est ;  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.” 

But  it  is  more  charitable  to  refuse  to 
treat  such  remarks  as  serious.  What 
would  Canon  Ryle  say  were  I  to  charge 
him  with  rejieating  the  devil’s  daring 
falsehood,  when  (as  I  suppose)  he  teaches 
that  men  may  live  in  sin,  and  yet  not  die, 
but  even  on  the  bed  of  death  be  saved 
by  repentance  ?  I  should  be  every  whit 
as  much  justified  in  saying  this  to  him, 
as  he  is  in  saying  it  to  me  ;  for  he  holds 
exactly  what  I  hold,  that  men  may  be 
saved  from  death,  upon  repentance,  by 
Christ’s  merits,  even  though  they  have 
sinned.  But  one  is  accustomed  to  this 
style  of  theological  discussion,  and  one 
can  make  large  allowance.  One  could 
hardly  expect  that  eminent  teachers 
should  confess  that  they  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  all  their  lives,  and,  abdicating  the 
papacy  of  their  infallible  opinions, 
should  go  humbly  back  to  ignorance 
again.  Yet  we  all  ought  to  do  this  if 
necessary.  But  let  those  who  cannot 
accept  our  hope  learn  at  least  a  deep>er 
wisdom  and  a  truer  charity  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  refute  it.  To  go  on  rei>eating 
such  arguments  of  the  Dark  Ages  as 
those  which  I  have  quoted  is  to  rely  on 
bows  and  arrows  in  a  battle-field  swept 
over  its  whole  surface  from  every  point 
of  vantage  by  the  mighty  artillery  of 
modem  war.  They  may  identify  us,  if 
it  so  pleases  them,  with  the  emissaries  of 
Satan  ;  but  certain  passages  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  blasphe¬ 
mously  guilty  of  a  similar  identification 
might  make  them  pause  and  tremble, 
lest  in  so  doing  they  should  be  guilty  of 
a  very  frightful  sin.  But  we  shall  not 
retaliate.  Do  they  love  God  ?  So  do 
we.  Do  they  put  their  trust  in  Christ  ? 
So  do  we.  But,  let  them  denounce  as 
they  will,  our  hope  for  ourselves  and 
our  fellow-men  proves  this  only — that 
our  trust  in  the  love  of  God  is  deeper, 
•our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  Re¬ 
demption  is  stronger  and  larger,  than  is 
theirs. — Contemporary  Review. 
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I,  move  about  among  her  ruddy  saucepans 

and  white  dishes,  with  her  sleeves  rolled 
If  I  ^ were  to  say  that  we  hoped  to  up  to  her  shapely  elbows,  and  her  cheeks 
light  up  the  whole  of  Paris  with  the  pink  from  the  glow  of  the  stove-range, 
blaze  of  that  plum-pudding  which  we  were  The  two  children,  Victor  and  Louisette, 
preparing  to  do  honor  to  our  English  sat  each  on  a  stool,  making  themselves 
guest,  John  Brokenshire,  I  should  be  useful.  Victor  was  scraping  a  truffle  of 
indulging  in  one  of  those  figures  of  pungent  perfume  ;  Louisette  was  cutting 
speech  which,  poet  as  I  am,  I  think  out  one  of  those  paper  frills  that  are 
should  be  used  rather  in  verse  than  in  fastened  to  ham  bones.  Hard  by,  on 
prose.  But  Noemie,  the  children,  and  the  hot-plate,  a  goose  in  a  baking-dish 
I  had  resolved  that  there  should  be  was  hissing  vespers  plaintively  in  his 
enough  rum  round  that  pudding  to  re-  own  juice,  pending  the  time  when  he 
mind  our  English  friend  in  no  dubious  should  be  laid  on  his  supreme  bed  of 
fashion  of  Christmas  in  his  own  insular  apple  sauce.  By-the-by,  looking  to  the 
home.  Noemie  had  spent  two  days  in  goose's  ultimate  destiny,  may  not  his 
combining  the  ingredients,  the  number  career  on  earth  be  describe  in  the 
and  strangeness  whereof  made  our  words  of  my  brother  poet,  Horace,  as 
French  minds  wonder  ;  and  it  was  good  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala  1  I  beg  your  par¬ 
as  a  picture  to  see  her  stand  with  a  don.  .  .  . 

wooden  s]K)on  in  one  hand  and  a  list  in  Noemie  Leblanc  was  not  my  wife, 
the  other,  asking  herself  whether  after  nor  was  I  her  children’s  uncle — only 
all  she  had  not  forgotten  something.  We  their  godfather.  We  clubbed  much  to- 
were  both  agreed  that  the  dish  which  gether,  for  we  all  lived  on  the  fifth  floor 
John  Brokenshire  and  his  countrymen  of  one  of  those  big  Parisian  houses  whose 
love  must  have  been  invented  by  a  grocer  roofs  seem  to  reach  up  to  the  skies  when- 
in  difficulties,  anxious  to  sell  off  a  varie-  ever  the  weather  is  misty,  and  cast  shad¬ 
gated  stock,  and  willing,  by  the  same  oc-  ows  right  across  the  street  when  the  sun 
casion,  to  do  a  good  turn  to  his  friends,  shines.  The  lowermost  story  was  occu- 
the  grocer  and  the  chemist.  pied  by  a  printing-office,  where  Noemie 

Pudding,  though,  formed  but  one  was  employed  as  reader  to  two  news- 
feature  in  our  preparations,  for  I  had  papers — one  Republican,  the  other  Roy- 
ransacked  the  books  that  treat  of  Eng-  alist — which  were  struck  off  by  the  same 
lish  customs,  and  found  that  John  presses  and  published  under  one  roof, 
Brokenshire  would  feel  unwelcome  un-  though  their  principles  differed  like  Are 
less  we  all  kissed  him  under  a  branch  of  and  water.  Her  work  occupied  her  dur- 
Druidical  mistletoe,  and  encouraged  him  ing  twelve  hours  of  every  day  ;  and  while 
to  do  the  same  by  us.  So  mistletoe  hung  she  was  punctuating  the  articles  that 
from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling.  Then  the  side-  were  to  instruct  our  countrymen  in  the 
board  was  graced  by  six  bottles  of  Brit-  principles  engendered  by  a  fruitful  se- 
ish  ale,  labelled  with  little  red  pyramids  ;  ries  of  revolutions,  I,  sitting  in  my  attic 
and  two  of  Oporto,  not  to  be  touched  and  writing,  used  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  for  the  crusts  and  children.  My  door  remained  open  that 
cobwebs  on  them,  and  three  more  of  they  might  run  across  the  landing  from 
our  own  national  vintage  of  Champagne,  their  apartment  to  mine.  What  games 
which  you  will  allow  me  to  think  is  a  not  they  had  !  If  they  were  not  up  to  some 
unconvivial  wine  when  capped  with  gold  piece  of  mischief  that  kept  the  whole 
leaf,  and  bearing  the  Duke  de  Mon-  upper  part  of  the  house  in  an  uproar, 
tebello’s  carte  blanche  mark  to  guarantee  .  they  scarcely  considered  that  they  were 
its  being  made  of  the  full  white  grapte  playing.  One  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
that  grows  on  the  sunny  slopes  near  ments  was  to  filch  some  damp  clay  from 
Rheims.  a  neighboring  sculptor’s  studio,  and  to 

Meanwhile,  an  odor  of  soup  and  make  exploding  pancakes.  Having 
roasting  came  from  the  little  kitchen,  flattened  out  the  clay  to  the  si^c  of  a 
where  Noemie  had  just  enough  room  to  cheeseplate,  they  impressed  a  little  hoi- 
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low  in  the  middle  with  the  thumb,  then 
threw  the  pancake  with  force  on  the 
floor.  The  sudden  compression  of  air 
in  the  hollow  caused  it  to  explode  with 
a  noise  like  the  eruption  of  a  gasometer. 
It  was  a  delightful  sport. 

Victor  was'^seven,  and  Louisette  six. 
They  were  good  children,  with  affec¬ 
tionate  ways  and  merry  voices — he,  an 
intelligent  little  urchin,  much  addicted 
to  spoiling  bits  of  wood  in  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  shop  next  door,  on  pretence  of 
learning  upholstery  ;  she  a  damsel  with 
gay  blue  eyes,  already  versed  in  the  wiles 
of  her  sex  for  getting  what  she  wanted, 
even  when  it  might  not  be  convenient  to 
let  her  have  the  same.  The  pair  went 
to  the  communal  school  every  morning 
with  knapsacks  on  their  backs  full  of 
books  and  bread-and-butter  ;  and  if  my 
door  was  not  opened  when  they  set  out, 
they  rap|)ed  at  it,  and  called  me  lazy 
through  ^the  keyhole.  At  four  they  re¬ 
turned,  and  I  rather  think  that  was  the 
pleasantest  hour  in  the  day  to  me,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  they  would  herald 
their  arrival  by  a  terrific  clatter  of 
their  small  shoes  on  the  wooden  stair¬ 
case,  which  the  concierge  was  at  such 
pains  to  polish  twice  a  week  with  bees’- 
wax.  From  four  to  seven,  when  their 
mother  came  back,  rather  tired  of  her 
proof -correcting,  to  make  supper  ready, 
I  had  Victor  and  Louisette  all  to  myself, 
or,  to  speak  more  truly,  they  had  me 
all  to  them.  Many  are  the  poetic  inspira¬ 
tions  which  they  have  nipped  short  by 
playing  hide-and-seek  behind  my  bed, 
and  dragging  me  into  their  game  by  the 
coat-tails  when  I  was  immersed  in  that 
difficult  task  of  finding  rhymes — as  labo¬ 
rious  often  as  fishing  for  pearls. 

I  have  told  you  that  I  am  a  poet.  I 
write  verses  that  are  widely  read  and 
pondered  over  by  thoughtful  minds ; 
but,  unlike  my  countryman  Victor  Hugo, 
I  attune  my  lyre  to  sing  the  products  of 
man’s  industry  rather  than  the  works  of 
Nature,  which,  maybe,  have  panegyrists 
enough.  I  indite  versified  advertise¬ 
ments  for  pushing  firms,  whose  names 
cover  large  spaces  in  the  outer  sheets 
of  newspapers  ;  and  I  excel,  so  they  say, 
in  the  ornate  description  of  articles  suit¬ 
able  for  human  attire,  chiefly  feminine. 
I  have  turned  sonnets  upon  bonnets, 
but  am  not  above  rhyming  to  a  pill  or  a 
pickle.  One  of  the  most  fanciful  things 


that  ever  flowed  from  my  pen  was  a 
little  epigram  in  four  lines,  which  the 
purchaser,  a  hairdresser,  ambitiously 
gave  out  as  his  own,  and  caused  to  be 
stuck  on  all  the  pomatum  pots  that  left 
his  shop.  The  best  of  this  sort  of  work 
is  that  it  keeps  a  man  in  beefsteaks, 
which  the  higher  sort  of  epics  do  not,  so 
far  as  my  experience  of  them  goes  ;  but 
the  more  important  point  to  me  was 
that,  by  picking  up  a  little  more  money 
than  was  essential  to  my  needs,  I  was 
enabled  to  assist  my  neighbor  No^mie 
Leblanc  in  bringing  up  the  children,  her 
own  slender  earnings  being  much  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  sums  which  she  sent  regu¬ 
larly  every  quarter-day  to  her  absent 
husband. 

Where  was  that  husband  ?  had  he  de¬ 
serted  her  ?  Had  he  gone  away,  as  so 
many  husbands  do,  with  grand  hopes  of 
making  a  fortune,  which  had  all  come  to 
nothing,  and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  on 
his  wife’s  wages?  No,  Jules  Leblanc 
was  a  political  exile  in  New  Caledonia. 

He  had  got  mixed  up  in  the  doings  of 
the  Commune,  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life,  though  a 
milder  man  than  he,  and  one  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  upset  existing  arrangements  for 
the  government  of  mankind,  I  never  saw. 
Talk  to  him  of  charters  and  barricades, 
why  he  could  not  so  much  as  understand 
what  was  the  use  of  the  vote  which  the 
Constitution  had  conferred  on  him,  and 
he  would  have  given  it  to  the  first  can¬ 
vasser  as  readily  as  a  sou  to  a  beggar. 
But  Jules  was  a  humorist  ;  and  in  that 
droll  honest  head  of  his  Nature  had 
implanted  a  gift  for  caricature,  which 
served  him  to  sketch  you  off  a  cabinet 
minister  with  a  monkey’s  tail,  or  a  car¬ 
dinal  with  long  ears,  in  no  time.  He 
called  this  mere  fun,  and  thought  he  was 
only  doing  a  laughable  thing  when  he 
stopped  in  Paris  during  the  civil  war, 
and  brought  out  a  comic  paper,  which 
contained  twice  a  week  a  colored  car¬ 
toon  of  one  of  the  generals  or  Royalist 
statesmen  of  the  Versailles  party.  Fun 
indeed  !  when  the  generals  got  hold  of 
him  they  showed  him  what  fun  was.  He 
would  have  been  shot  but  for  No^mie’s 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  some  man 
in  authority,  who  had  just  influence 
enough  to  get  the  sentence  commuted 
into  one  of  transportation.  We  were 
obliged  to  be  content  with  that.  One 
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weary,  dry  summer  day  No^mie  travelled 
down  to  Toulon  with  the  two  children 
(the  one  a  baby  in  arms  then,  the  other 
a  toddling  mite  not  two  years  old)  to  see 
Jules  a  last  time  before  he  sailed  in  the 
convict  ship.  1  think  I  can  see  that  day 
now.  The  sun  was  baking  hot,  and  the 
streets  of  Toulon  were  hardly  fit  for  a 
dog  to  cross.  Jules  passed  along  the 
port  amidst  a  large  gang,  all  handcuffed 
and  guarded  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayo¬ 
nets  ;  and  Noemie  could  do  no  more 
than  wave  her  handkerchief  to  him  from 
a  distance.  He  answered  by  kissing  his 
fettered  hands,  once,  twice,  and  smiling 
to  exhort  her  to  keep  up  her  spirits  for 
the  children’s  sake.  Noemie,  half  dis¬ 
tracted,  made  another  effort  to  get  near 
him,  but  there  was  a  crowd  of  other  wives 
and  mothers  around  her,  all  sobbing, 
and  the  police  were  obliged  to  force 
them  back.  So  Jules  disappeared,  step¬ 
ping  on  to  the  gangway  that  led  to  the 
ugly  black  transport,  where  he  was  to  be 
cooped  up  for  four  months  with  felons 
and  murderers,  and  with  some  convicts, 
maybe,  as  innocent  as  himself. 

■  John  Brokenshire,  the  Englishman, 
had  come  down  to  Toulon  about  a  con¬ 
tract  for  supplying  this  very  transport 
with  tinned  meat.  He  was  standing  by 
when  Noemie  swooned.  Catching  her 
in  his  arms  he  bore  her  to  the  nearest 
wine-shop,  and  when  she  had  come  to 
herself  he  swore  one  of  those  curt  oaths 
peculiar  to  his  shy  race,  vowing  that  it 
would  be  one  of  his  objects  in  life 
thenceforth  to  procure  Jilles  Leblanc’s 
pardon. 

John  Brokenshire  was  a  dry  man,  with 
a  cold  blue  eye  that  repelled  people  of 
the  begging  sort.  He  never  gushed  with 
sentiment,  as  we  Frenchmen  do  ;  and  he 
seldom  made  promises,  but  when  he  did 
he  kept  them.  He  redeemed  his  pledge 
in  this  instance  more  largely  than  could 
have  been  expected,  seeing  that  his 
words  had  been  s{X)ken  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  pity,  which  might  have  been  a 
passing  emotion. 

But  alas  !  it  is  not  much  that  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  can  effect,  even  one  so 
energetic  as  John  Brokenshire.  This 
much  only  could  our  Englishman  do, 
and  did — he  kept  Noemie  supplied  with 
news  from  her  husband,  and  Jules  with 
letters  and  remittances  from  Noemie. 
There  never  was  such  a  man  for  know¬ 


ing  people.  Being  constantly  on  the 
move,  having  business  connections 
everywhere,  and  not  caring  whether  he 
compromised  himself,  since  our  French 
laws  had  no  hold  on  him,  John  Broken¬ 
shire  found  it  easy  enough  to  smuggle 
letters  in  and  out  of  the  penal  colony. 
He  fancied  at  first  it  would  be  easy  to 
obtain  the  pardon  too  by  pulling  the 
proper  wires  ;  but  in  this  he  was  mis¬ 
taken.  Either  the  wires  were  rusty  or 
he  had  not  got  hold  of  the  right  ones. 
Our  Government  does  not  so  readily 
loose  men  at  whose  opinions  it  has  taken 
fright.  The  Englishman’s  ill-success 
made  him  fret  and  abuse  the  political 
ferocity  of  Frenchmen  with  all  the  vigor 
of  that  liberalism  which  grows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  ;  but  he  neither 
despaired  nor  suffered  us  to  do  so  ;  and 
we  knew  that,  wherever  he  went  and 
whatever  he  did,  he  bore  Jules  Leblanc 
in  mind.  If  he  was  buying  wine  of  a 
Bordeaux  merchant  he  would  mention 
the  exile’s  case  between  two  tastes  of 
samples  ;  he  begged  sympathy  for  him 
of  influential  silk  merchants,  importers 
of  British  cutlery,  coffee-brokers,  and 
indigo  salesmen.  He  had  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  poor  caricaturist’s  offence 
and  its  mitigating  circumstances  by 
heart,  and  spoke  of  them  to  journalists 
and  |x>liticians  whom  he  met  in  his  trav¬ 
els,  thereby  widening  every  day  the  circle 
of  those  who  knew  something  about  poor 
Jules  and  pitied  him. 

That  is  how  John  Brokenshire  came 
to  be  our  friend.  That  is  why,  every 
Christmas  Day  since  that  year  when 
Noemie  had  been  widowed  by  decree  of 
a  court-martial,  he  was  the  chief  guest  at 
a  banquet  which  we  prepared  of  such 
delicacies  as  he  loved  ;  and  seasoned 
with  a  frank  French  welcome.  That  is 
why  we  were  expecting  him  with  our 
goose,  our  mistletoe,  our  pudding,  and 
our  homely  wishes,  on  the  occasion  of 
which  I  am  now  writing — which  was 
last  Christmas  Day. 

11. 

"  Les  vdci  !  Here  they  come  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  little  Victor,  clapping  his  hands 
as  the  first  ascending  steps  of  our  guests 
were  heard  on  the  staircase  ;  and  Louis- 
ette,  bravely  tricked  out  in  a  Scottish 
tartan  dress,  with  a  Royal-Stuart  sash, 
clung  to  her  mother’s  gown,  and  half 
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hid  herself  behind  it,  with  one  hnger  in 
her  mouth — making  believe  to  be  timid, 
the  sly  puss,  as  if  ever  little  French  girls 
had  really  wanted  for  assurance  ! 

It  was  six  o’clock.  The  room  was 
lit,  the  cloth  laid,  and  No^mie  stood 
ready  to  receive  her  visitors  by  the  crack¬ 
ling  fire  of  pear-wood  logs.  How  pretty 
she  looked  !  How  sweetly  sad  and  gen¬ 
tle  in  her  black  silk  dress,  and  the  small 
lace  cap  that  covered  her  glossy  chestnut 
hair  !  She  was  but  twenty-seven  then, 
and  grief  had  not  aged  her — it  had  only 
thrown  a  wistful  look  into  her  blue  eyes, 
and  subdued  her  manner  to  a  quietness 
like  that  of  a  nurse  in  a  sick-room.  For 
the  sake  of  her  children,  who  could  not 
remember  their  father,  she  had  been 
obliged  to  maintain  an  outward  serenity 
more  heroical  than  sorrow  ;  and  had 
forced  herself  always  to  smile  in  their 
presence,  that  their  young  hearts  might 
not  be  moulded  to  a  melancholy  which 
would  change  to  moroseness  when  they 
grew  older.  Only  those  who  knew  Noe- 
mie  asl  did  guess^  how  her  wifely  heart 
ached  with  hope  long  deferred.  How  she 
could  work  so  exactly  as  she  did  at  her 
correction  of  proofs — never  missing  a 
stray  comma,  nor  an  ill-placed  circum¬ 
flex,  and  amending  even  grammatical  er¬ 
rors  in  the  neatest  of  hands — was  to  me  a 
mystery.  Grattelot,  the  foreman  of  the 
printer’s  works,  and  Barbelard,  the  sub¬ 
editor  of  one  of  the  two  Republican  jour¬ 
nals  on  which  No«imie  was  employed,, 
were  as  much  puzzled  as  I  ;  but  they  had 
ended  by  concluding  that  Madame  Le¬ 
blanc  was  of  a  philosophical  turn,  a  mas¬ 
ter-woman,  who  thought  that  crying  spoilt 
the  eyes.  They  and  their  wives  were 
to  be  our  guests  on  this  evening.  By 
the  hearty  lyay  in  which  they  entered, 
sniffing  our  goose  and  glancing  at  our 
bottles,  it  was  evident  that  they  did  not 
consider  they  were  intruding  into'  an 
abode  of  sorrow. 

Grattelot,  Barbelard,  their  spouses, 
and  John  Brokenshire,  formed  the  total 
of  our  expected  company — that  is,  in¬ 
cluding  No^mie,  the  children,  and  self, 
nine  of  us,  the  number  of  the  Muses, 
were  to  sit  down  to  table.  Neither  Grat¬ 
telot,  Barbelard,  nor  their  wives,  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  Muses  though.  The 
printer’s  foreman  was  a  little  swarthy 
fellow  who  had  a  Rabelaisian  leer,  and 
spoke  with  the  richest  brogue  of  Mar¬ 


seilles.  He  used  z’s  for  'j’s,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  o  as  ou.  Out  of  his  experience 
in  the  print-shop  he  had  picked  up  an 
odd  jumble  of  education  and  a  standing 
grievance  against  all  literary  men,  whom 
he  accused  of  never  measuring  their  pro¬ 
ductions  to  the  requirements  of  news¬ 
paper  size.  He  cared  nothing  for  style 
or  logic:  “Give  me  adaptability,’’  he 
would  say  ;  and  his  universal  test  of 
merit  was  :  “  Will  this  article  run  to 
more  or  less  than  a  column  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  ?’’  If  it  ran  to  more  the  writer  was 
stamped  in  his  mind  as  a  man  of  incon¬ 
tinent  verbiage  ;  if  to  less  he  was  one 
who  lacked  elasticity  of  expression. 
Grattelot  had  a  res{>ect  for  poets,  be¬ 
cause  their  lines  were  easy  to  set  up  in 
type,  and  did  capitally  as  padding  ;  and 
of  course  he  gave  the  palm  of  poetry  to 
bards  who  did  not  write  in  Alexandrines. 
He  has  often  told  me  that  he  preferred 
an  ode  of  mine  to  the  finest  idyll  by  M. 
Francois  Coppee  ;  and  I  felt  much  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  compliment  till  I  discovered 
it  was  owing  solely  to  my  fondness  for 
six-foot  versification,  not  to  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  my  odes,  which  Grattelot 
never  read. 

Barbelard,  the  sub-editor,  was  another 
literary  curiosity,  for  he  could  only  read 
with  difficulty,  and  spch  no  word  in  our 
language  correctly  save  his  own  name. 
He  had  been  appointed  sub-editor  by 
reason  of  his  gigantic  stature  and  his 
prowess  with  all  duelling  weapons.  An 
old  sergeant  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  who 
had  been  decorated  for  carrying  off  two 
Austrian  colonels  prisoners  (one  under 
each  arm)  in  the  Italian  war,  he  stood 
six  French  feet  in  his  socks,  and  had  a 
pair  of  bristling  red  moustaches,  which 
when  he  was  angry  looked  as  if  they 
were  aflame.  It  was  Barbelard  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  all  the  un¬ 
signed  articles  in  the  Republican  journal 
which  employed  him ;  and  if  any 
stranger  came  to  ask  for  explanations 
about  personalities,  this  imposing  sub¬ 
editor  was  there  to  answer  him  in  the 
correctest  language  of  chivalry.  He 
tendered  no  apologies  or  explanations, 
but  would  forthwith  be  ready  to  accept 
a  challenge  to  fight  next  morning,  early, 
with  swords  or  pistols,  according  as 
might  be  most  convenient.  This  often 
led  to  little  dialogues,  somewhat  in  the 
following  fashion  : —  _ 
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Stranger  {bouncing  in  f uriously  with 
the  offending  journal  in  his  hatui). — Sir,  I 
want  to  see  the  man  who  wrote  this  arti¬ 
cle. 

Barbelard  {rising  with  dignity  from 
the  sub-editorial  seat,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth). — Young  man,  it’s  me  as  wrote 
that  article.  If  you  want  to  objectionise, 
name  your  friends,  and  we’ll  have  it  out 
at  daybreak. 

Stranger  {grmving  civil). — Ah  no. 
...  I  have  merely  come  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  the  paper.  .  .  .  What 
a  warm  day  it  is.  .  .  .  Goo-o-d  morn¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  (and  exit). 

Sometimes,  however,  a  duel  would 
arise,  and  then  Barbelard  always  showed 
himself  magnanimous  in  inflicting  only 
flesh-wounds — just  mere  flea-bites,  as  he 
called  them,  ripping  up  the  arm  for 
twelve  inches  or  so,  or  carrying  off  an 
insignificant  little  piece  from  the  aggres¬ 
sor’s  calf.  Barbelard  had  fought  a  round 
dozen  of  duels  ;  but  he  owed  another 
duty  to  his  newspaper  besides  fighting, 
for  he  appeared  in  the  correctional  courts 
to  answer  all  charges  of  attacking  the 
Government,  and  underwent  the  senten¬ 
ces  of  imprisonment  to  which  members 
of  the  staff  were  condemned.  He  had 
come  to  look  upon  the  gaol  of  Ste.  Pe- 
lagie  much  as  a  second  home,  and  was 
never  sorry  to  go  there  for  a  few  months, 
for  he  got  double  pay,  unlimited  allow¬ 
ance  of  tobacco,  and  excellent  meals, 
sent  in  daily  from  the  restaurant  at  the 
expense  of  his  employers  so  lohg  as  his 
incarceration  T  lasted.  Madame  Barbe¬ 
lard,  a  little  black-haired  woman  with 
despotic  eyes,  used  affectionately  to  re¬ 
mark  that  she  was  always  more  pleased 
to  see  her  husband  in  prison  than  out  of 
it,  for  she  knew  then  that  he  was  not  in 
mischief — risking  his  life  in  mortal  com¬ 
bat,  or  drinking  more  absinthe  than  was 
good  for  him  at  the  caf^.  Prison  life  was 
such  a  saving,  too,  for  she  could  go 
every  day  to  sit  with  Barbelard  from  ten 
to  six,  take  her  meals  with  him,  and 
economise  thereby  the  cost  of  marketing 
and  kitchen  fuel.  She  had  no  opinion  of 
liberal  governments,  ascribing  their  un¬ 
willingness  in  sending  journalists  to 
prison  to  sordid  stinginess  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  purse. 

It  turned  out  that  on  this  Christmas 
Day  when  he  came  to  dine  with  us,  hon¬ 
est  Barbelard  had  one  of  his  periodical 
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scores  of  durance  to  wipe'off,  for  his  first 
remark  to  us,  when  he  had  shaken  hands 
with  No^mie  and  kissed  the  children, 
was  about  going  to  Ste.  P^lagie  on  the 
morrow.  “  Three  months  for  writing 
disrespectfully  of  the  Senate,”  he  said 
in  his  dry  bass  voice,  and  casting  a  side¬ 
long  dance  of  anticipation  at  the  chtf- 
fonniere  where  the  bottles  stood. 

”  Yes,  three  whole  months  !”  exclaimed 
little  Madame  Barbelard  in  glee.  “  I 
had  some  hopes  it  might  have  been  six, 
for  then  we  could  have  saved  up  enough 
to  buy  that  pretty  villa  at  Suresnes,  on 
which  I  have  set  my  heart.” 

”  We’ll  make  up  for  it  by  taking  three 
more  months  in  the  summer,  if  all  goes 
well,  my  dear,”  said  Barbelard,  good-hu¬ 
moredly  ;  “  too  much  off  the  reel  isn’t 
good  :  one  likes  to  get  out  and  breathe 
the  air  now  and  then.” 

”  Ah,  that’s  just  it  ;  and  then  hatfuls 
of  francs  are  spent  in  billiards  and  little 
glasses  with  your  friends  !”  responded 
Madame  Barbelard,  tartly.  ”  Think  of 
what  nice  things  we  might  do  if  you  re¬ 
mained  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  under 
lock  and  key  !” 

“  I  wonder  why  they  never  send  print¬ 
ers’  foremen  to  prison,”  .said  Madame 
Grattelot,  querulously.  She  was  an  Alsa¬ 
tian  dame,  very  fleshy  and  frugal,  and 
talked  with  that  grinding  Strasburg  ac¬ 
cent,  which  used  to  make  us  Frenchmen 
laugh  till  all  the  sturdy  men  and  women 
of  our  fairest  Rhenish  province  passed 
under  the  Prussian  yoke.  “  Ideber  Him- 
mel !”  continued  she,  “  what  would  I 
not  give  to  see  Sesostris  in  prison  for  a 
year,  that  we  might  save  a  little  money 
in  these  not-to-be-equalled-for-hardness 
times  !” 

Sesostris  was  Grattelot,  and  he 
laughed  :  “  Softly,  Mamma  Gredel — if  I 
were  sent  to  prison  thou  wouldest  save 
nothing,  for  I  should  have  to  go  there  at 
my  own  cost.  The  good  times  when 
printers  were  imprisoned  went  away  with 
the  Empire.” 

”  I  wish  the  Empire  would  come  back 
then,”  declared  Madame  Grattelot. 
”  There  should  be  equal  privileges  for 
all ;  if  a  sub-editor  goes  to  prison,  a 
printer  should  be  allowed  to  go  too.” 

At  this  Madame  Barbelard  fired  up, 
for  she  was  a  stickler  about  her  hus¬ 
band’s  prerogatives. 

“  But  you  forget,  Madame,  a  sub-edi- 
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the  sword  at  times  !”  she  observed  with 
a  touch  of  asperity. 

“  Doubtless,  Madame,  but  Sesostris 
would  fight  too  if  need  were,”  retorted 
the  Alsatian  dame,  drily  ;  “  and  all  I 
say  is  that  it’s  hard  that  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  should  go  to  one  set  of  parties, 
when  there’s  room  enough  in  those  pris¬ 
ons  for  other  parties  if  the  Government 
only  chose  to  make  better  laws.” 

No^mie  diverted  the  course  of  this 
delicate  dispute.  It  was  in  her  nature 
to  play  the  peacemaker.  I  have  seen 
her  in  the  old  times,  before  her  husband 
went  away,  reconcile  a  roomful  of  ar¬ 
tists,  who  were  quarrelling  about  aesthetic 
art,  by  setting  a  jug  of  beer  in  their 
midst.  She  did  something  of  the  sort 
now  by  bringing  out  a  decanter  of 
kirsch  and  some  liqueur  glasses  to  whet 
our  appetites.  Such  piotations  make 
tongues  soft.  We  were  still  expecting 
John  Brokenshire.  The  children  had 
climbed  on  to  Barbelard’s  huge  knee, 
something  like  a  camel’s  lump  in  size, 
and  were  riding  a  cock-horse  on  it.  The 
two  lady  guests,  ]x>ssibly  struck  of  a  sud¬ 
den  by  the  incongruity  of  vaunting  the 
delights  of  imprisonment  in  the  hearing 
of  No^mie,  who  was  pining  after  her 
captive  husband,  fell  to  conversing  with 
their  hostess  on  the  more  congenial  topic 
of  children’s  garments.  Grattelot,  pleas¬ 
antly  jnhaling  the  odors  of  good  things 
that  came  from  the  kitchen,  took  his 
stand  by  the  mantel-shelf,  and  talked  to 
me  about  my  natty  and  ”  handy”  verses. 
He  was  delighted  with  a  recent  sonnet 
of  mine  on  a  newly  invented  bootjack. 

The  half  after  six  struck  from  the 
steeple  of  a  ^ighboring  church.  It 
was  at  that  hour  that  John  Brokenshire 
was  due  ;  and  he  never  came  late,  for 
he  regulated  every  movement  of  his  by 
a  powerful  chronometer  that  told  the 
days  of  the  week  and  month,  and  even 
the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  children 
pricked  up  their  ears.  "  L’Ami  Broken¬ 
shire”  was  to  them  the  very  incarnation 
of  Father  Christmas,  for  he  never  failed 
to  come  with  parcels  of  toys  under  his 
arms,  and  bags  of  sugar-plums  in  his 
pocket.  Was  he  going  to  be  late  this 
year,  just  for  once  ?  No,  here  he  came. 
Those  were  his  well-known  strides  on 
the  staircase,  clearing  four  steps  at  a 


step  more  and  he  would  be  here. 

“  Le  voici cried  little  Victor  and 
his  sister,  jumping  off  Barbelard’s  knee 
with  a  loud  crowing,  and  off  they 
rushed  into  the  passage.  Another  min¬ 
ute,  and  John  Brokenshire,  parcels, 
wraps,  comforter,  and  all,  was  standing 
under  the  mistletoe  to  ^  hugged  and 
kissed.  We  all  kissed  him,  men  and 
women,  as  the  fashion  is  in  our  country  ; 
and  I  promise  you  No^mie  Leblanc’s 
salute  was  not  the  least  hearty,  though 
she  did  make  a  little  sisterly  blushing 
about  it. 

III. 

Imagine  the  lankiest  of  men,  with 
cheek-bones  the  hue  of  red  currant  jelly, 
a  hay-colored  beard  flowing  over  his 
waistcoat,  a  grey  tweed  suit  delved  about 
with  deep  p)Ockets  fore  and  aft,  and 
there  you  have  John  Brokenshire  as  he 
appeared  every  day  in  the  year  ;  add  a 
little  fog  that  hung  about  his  flaxen  hair, 
and  the  blueish  end  of  his  nose,  and  a 
broad  smile  that  displayed  his  long  yel¬ 
low  teeth,  like  a  whole  game  at  domi¬ 
noes  colored  'by  long  use,  and  you  will 
have  him  as  he  showed  himself  on  this 
particular  occasion  of  Christmas  fes¬ 
tivity  in  our  hospitable  Parisian  lodging. 

Christmas  was  his  one  day  of  rest  in 
the  year,  if  rest  it  can  be  called  to  break¬ 
fast  with  an  uncle  in  the  suburbs  at 
eight,  to  attend  Divine  service  in  the 
British  Church  at  eleven,  after  that  to 
lunch  with  a  married  sister,  and  to  wind 
up  with  three  hours’  racing  among  toy¬ 
shops  to  bargain  for  the  best  sort  of  gifts 
for  a  legion  of  juvenile  friends  at  retail 
price.  But  this  was  rest  to  John  Broken¬ 
shire,  comparatively  speaking,  for  mostly 
he  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch  express  trains. 
Christmas  was  the  one  day  on  which  he 
did  no  travelling  but  that  which  was 
done  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  the 
maintenance  of  affectionate  relations 
with  his  kinsfolks  and  acquaintances. 
When  he  came  to  dine  on  the  25th  of 
December  with  Noemie  Leblanc,  we 
might  be  sure  that  he  would  have  the 
whole  evening  to  himself,  and  not  bolt 
away  between  the  roast  and  sweets,  as 
he  was  certain  to  do  if  invited  on  any 
other  day  of  any  other  month  in  the 
year. 
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“  Mong  Dew,  mes  Amis,  quel  plaiseer 
d’etre  ung  peu  tronqueel !”  exclaimed 
this  worthy  man,  drawing  a  fifteen- 
bladed  knife  from  one  of  his  score  of 
pockets,  and  beginning  to  cut  the  strings 
of  his  various  parcels.  “  Only  to  think  ! 
pas  de  voyage  until  four  fifteen  to-mor¬ 
row  morning,  when  I’m  off  for  Lyons  ! 
Monsieur  Barbelard,  you  seem  to  me 
fresh  and  hale  ;  I’ve  brought  you  a  pair 
of  furred  slippers  to  wear  in  prison.” 

“  Thank  you.  Monsieur  John,” 
laughed  the  tall  sub-editor.  ”  You  seem 
gay  enough  too  ;  your  business  is  pros- 
j)erous,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Business  is  so-so,”  said  John  Broken- 
shire.  “  There  are  times  in  this  country 
of  yours,  when  money  can  be  hauled 
in  with  a  net,  and  others  when  it  has  to 
be  angled  for,  coin  by  coin,  with  a’ fish¬ 
hook.  It  depends  on  politics,  which 
are  shifty  things  everywhere.” 

“  Politics  come  of  newspapers,”  re¬ 
marked  Grattelot ;  “if  people  would 
read  more  books  and  fewer  journals,  it 
would  be  better  for  trade.  ’  ’ 

“  Not  for  my  trade,  ”  said  Barbelard, 
finishing  his  kirsch.  “Here’s 'to  the 
spread  of  journalism  !” 

“  Oh  you — you’d  like  to  be  setting 
people  by  the  ears  all  the  year  round  ; 
but  they’ll  lock  you  up  for  longer  than 
you  like  one  of  these  days,”  ejaculated 
the  fleshy  Madame  Grattelot. 

“  No,  Madame,  they  won’t  lock  him 
up  for  longer  than  he  likes  ;  he’ll  retire 
from  the  business  if  he  sees  any  signs  of 
that,  ”  retorted  Madame  Barbelard. 

They  were  at  it  again,  but  John 
Brokenshire  checked  them  :  “  Hullo, 

you  were  wrangling  over  that  question 
last  year,  and  the  year  before,”  said 
he  ;  “I  shall  be  thinking  myself  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  among  the  Deputies,  if  you  don’t 
mind.  But  I  tell  you  what,  I  am  hungry, 
and  the  sooner  we  sit  down  the  better.” 

“  There’s  that  goose  in  the  kitchen 
squealing  to  be  dished,  my  dear 
Noemie,”  remarked  Grattelot,  with  an 
enjoyable  whiff. 

“  Ah  yes  ;  and,  Noemie,  mon  on  fang 
— don’t  serve  up  the  pudding  in  a  soup- 
tureen,  as  you  did  a  year  or  two  ago,” 
prayed  John  Brokenshire  with  a  wink. 

Noemie  laughed  at  this  reminder  of  a 
bygone  failure  in  preparing  the  national 
English  dish.  She  retired  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  servant-maid  who 


had  been  hired  for  the  evening  from  the 
Hdtisseur’s  over  the  way  ;  and  mean¬ 
while  our  commercial  friend  laid  out  all 
the  presents  he  had  brought.  No  one 
had  been  forgotten.  No  one — for  the 
Grattelots  and  Barbelards  were  old 
cronies  of  Brokenshire’s — and  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  perpetrate  slips  of 
memory.  The  sub-editor  got  his  furred 
slippiers  ;  the  printer’s  foreman  a  meer¬ 
schaum  pipe  with  a  pound  of  Latakieh, 
bought  while  selling  a  stock  of  old  rifles 
to  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  ;  Madame 
Barbelard  had  a  Norwich  shawl  that 
looked  like  Cashmere,  and  Madame 
Grattelot  had  a  piece  of^ Lyons  silk  that 
looked  like  what  it  was — first-rate  stuff, 
and  no  cheating  about  the  dye.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  children  to  be 
helped  out  of  one  of  those  wondrous  toy 
boxes  which  our  Parisian  toy-shops  send 
out  to  develop  the  instincts  of  luxury  in 
the  minds  of  French  infancy.  Victor 
was  presented  with  a  set  of  articulated 
soldiers,  who  made  a  mimic  war  in  de¬ 
fending  a  cardboard  fort ;  and  little 
Louisette  was  rendered  happy  with  a  silk- 
clad  doll  that  could  shut  its  eyes,  and 
say  “  Mamma,”  like  a  very  small  child 
with  a  stomach-ache.  I  wish  I  could 
add  the  names  of  a  number  of  gaudy 
children’s  books,  illustrated  by  my 
sprightly  friends  MM.  Bertall  and 
Gr^vin  ;  but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  treasures  then,  for  John 
Brokenshire  thrust  something  into  my 
own  hands — a  Russian  Jeather  purse, 
and  a  pretty  full  one  too.  As  he  did  so, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  successful,  in 
disposing  of  a  whole  sheaf  of  my  verses. 

This  was  grateful  news  that  made  me 
redden. 

“And  I’ve  orders  for  a  lot  more, 
friend  Poet,”  said  he,  closing  that  fear¬ 
ful  knife  of  his  with  a  snap.  “  A  publi¬ 
can  at  Nice  wants  you  to  recommend 
his  fried  fish,  and  a  pastry-cook  at  Arles 
has  a  notion  that  you  can  make  his  cieara 
tarts  popular.” 

“  Stick  to  the  six-foot  verses.  Poet — 
there’s  nothing  like  them  for  printers/’ 
observed  Grattelot,  who  was  sucking  at 
the  amber  mouth-piece  of  his  pipe- 

“  And  then  there’s  a  fellow  at  Carcas¬ 
sonne  going  to  set  up  some  cheap 
baths,”  continued  Brokenshire,  coa- 
sulting  a  list.  “  As  this  is  the  first  time 
the  people  in  those  parts  have  seen  a 
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bath-house,  they  may  p>oke  fun  at  the  absorbed  in  his  soup,  and  we  in  ours.  It 
innovation  unless  the  inventor  can  put  was  the  richest  beef-broth  flavored  with 
the  laughers  on  his  side  by  something  leeks,  and  the  spoons  seemed  to  dip  into 
smart  in  the  way  of  an  epigram,  which  it  lovingly  of  their  own  accord.  Only 
he  will  print  on  his  prospectuses.”  the  children  had  no  appjetites,  being  too 

“I’ll  do  my  best,”  said  I,  thinking  much  excited  about  their  presents,  and 
of  a  rhyme  for  soap  and  water.  grudging  every  moment  that  delayed 

“  But  stop  a  bit ;  this  isn’t  all,”  said  them  from  going  back  to  play  with  these 
John  Brokenshire,  in  that  smileless  way  tokens  of  John  Brokenshire’s  friend- 
he  had  when  giving  a  serious  order  that  ship. 

he  meant  to  be  executed  with  care  and  So  this  dinner  of  ours  proceeded.  And 
despatch.  “  I  must  bespeak  some  of  your  ah!  my  friends,  how  I  wish  I  had  the 
best  quality  verses  for  a  tailor.  This  is  pen  of  those  eminent  gastronomists, 
an  extra-im|>ortant  case.  Do  you  think  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  to  describe 
you  could  say  something  nice  and  kind  to  you  what  effect  that  succulent  array 
about  breeches  and  waistcoats  ?”  of  dishes  had  on  our  jovial  minds. 

“  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  tailor-  None  other  but  the  chroniclers  of  so 
ing  verses  ready  made,  and  only  waiting  many  brawny  feasts  in  the  hard-eating 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  purchaser’s  country  round  Phalsburg  could  do  jus- 
name,”  answered  I,  foraging  in  my  tice  to  the  splendid  figure  which  the 
pocket-book.  roast  ^oose  cut  in  his  dish,  stuffed  as  he 

“  Good,  then.  But  are  they  of  your  was  with  chestnuts  and  truffles,  and  glis- 
best  brew  ?”  tening  with  the  sheenest  gravy.  A  ring 

“  As  good  as  I  can  write,  I  think  ;  of  well-browned  sausages  surrounded 
but  I’ll  try  better,  if  needful.”  him.  His  flesh  was  so  plump  that  the 

“  All  right  then,”  said  the  English-  knife  sliced  deep  into  it,  and  the  mouth- 
man  ;  “  but  stay — we’ll  hear  your  verses  fuls  which  you  ate  with  the  apple-sauce 
by-and-by  ;  now’s  the  time  for  dinner —  seemed  to  melt  on  the  tongue.  Nor 
and  here’s  No^mie’s  present.”  must  it  be  forgotten  that  we  had  drink 

Saying  this,  he  laid  a  small  square  enough  to  defy  indigestion.  The  yellow 
parcel  by  the  side  of  Noimie’s  plate.  She  ale  of  England  sparkled  in  our  glasses 
had  just  entered,  preceding  the  servant  with  its  white  w’ig  of  froth,  and  our 
wench  who  bore  the  soup-tureen  ;  but  own  red  vin  de  Grave,  so  petulant  and 
when  she  would  have  stretched  forth  her  mirth-compelling,  twinkled  like  molten 
hand,  smiling,  to  look  at  the  present,  rubies.  Grattelot  and  Barbelard  drank 
Brokenshire  restrained  her.  “No,  my  a  bottle  apiece,  and  then  polished  off  a 
dear,  not  now.  When  the  plum  pudding  third  between  them.  Their  wives  gnawed 
comes  on,  and  there’s  a  flash  of  blue  the  drumsticks,  which  they  held  in  their 
light  to  cheer  us.”  fingers,  like  persons  who  are  not  ashamed 

His  will  was  law  on  these  occasions,  to  show  they  are  enjoying  themselves  ; 
If  he  had  told  us  all  to  kneel  of  a  row  and  buxom  Madame  Grattelot  said  that 
and  guess  conundrums,  we  would  have  all  this  reminded  her  of  Alsace.  John 
done  it.  No^mie  said  nothing,  but  be-  Brokenshire  stuck  to  his  beer  and  made 
gan  ladling  out  the  smoking  soup  with  havoc  among  the  sausages.  At  last  we 
tranquil  acquiescence  ;  and  we  all  sat  had  enough  of  it,  not  that  we  were  tired 
down,  the  Englishman  laying  his  napkin  in  mind,  but  because  physical  Nature 
over  his  knees,  while  we  three  French-  said  “hold!”  No^mie  helped  to  clear 
men  tucked  ours  under  our  chins,  away  the  plates,  and  the  servant  wench 
Frenchwise.  went  out  to  fetch  the  pudding. 

I  noticed  that  John  Brokenshire  had  It  was  then  that  I  uncorked  the  cham- 
made  no  remark  yet ,  about  Noemie’s  pagne  bottles  and  filled  the  glasses  for 
husband,  and  she  had  done  no  more  a  toast  to  our  hostess.  We  always  began 
than  question  him  with  a  silent  interro-  with  that,  and  followed  it  with  one  to 
gation  of  her  blue  eyes.  She  knew  his  John  Brokenshire,  in  those  long  glasses 
ways,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  of  the  old  fashion  that  show  off  the  bub- 
got  out  of  him  by  pressing.  If  he  had  bles  better  than  the  modem  top-heavy 
anything  to  say  he  would  divulge  it  all  bowls.  At  this  moment  the  maid  marched 
in  due  time.  For  the  present  he  was  in  with  the  pudding,  which  she  held  at 
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arms’  length,  laughing  and  shutting  her 
eyes.  She  had  set  fire  to  it  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  and  the  flames,  leaping  up  in  forked 
tongues  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  licked 
the  sprig  of  holly  on  the  top  and  made 
it  crackle.  The  children  clapped  their 
hands,  and  Barbelard,  exhilarated  by 
what  he  had  drunk,  shouted  “  Five 
r  Angleterre  I”  There  never  was  such  a 
joyous  evening. 

John  Brokenshire,  however,  held  up  a 
Anger  to  enjoin  silence. 

"  May  I  oi>en  my  parcel  now  ?”  asked 
No^mie,  timidly,  but  with  a  woman’s 
curiosity  about  all  things  hidden. 

“  Not  yet,  my  dear — one  moment,” 
said  John  Brokenshire  ;  and  he  looked 
across  the  table  to  me.  ”  Poet,  what  did 
you  say  about  having  some  verses  suita¬ 
ble  to  a  tailor  ?  Mind  you,  it’s  a  tailor 
whom  I  wish  to  please  and  honor.” 

“  I  have  the  verses  here,”  said  I. 
”  I  keep  a  stock  of  them  ready,  in  case 
of  getting  sudden  orders.” 

"  A  good  plan,”  said  our  commercial 
friend. 

”  Sometimes  inspiration  doesn’t  come 
when  wanted,”  I  explained,  smoothing 
out  my  verses  on  the  tablecloth.  "  You 
may  be  asked  to  rhyme  to  *  blacking  ’ 
when  your  thoughts  are  running  on 
‘  eau-de-Cologne.  ’  What  is  your  tailor’s 
name  ?” 

”  Jaker,  an  Englishman  ;  but  he  lives 
in  France.  Fill  up  that  name  in  your 
blanks  if  it  will  scan.  If  not,>contrive 
to  make  it  scan.” 

”  It  will  scan,”  said  I,  drawing  out 
a  pencil. 

”  Well  then,  read  on,”  begged  John 
Brokenshire.  ”  This  is  no  common 
matter,  and  we’ll  all  listen.” 

I  was  struck  by  John  Brokenshire’s 
tone — one  of  greater  gravity  than  the 
circumstances  seemed  to  call  for.  Read¬ 
ing  aloud  is  not  my  forte,  and  I  would 
have  gladly  passed  on  my  verses  to  No^- 
mie,  who  had  a  sweet  musical  voice,  well 
suited  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
But  she  was  laboring  under  the  emotion 
of  women  when  they  suspect  some  mys¬ 
tery,  and  was  not  in  the  mood  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  public  pierform- 
ance.  So  I  did  the  reading  myself  in 
my  best  company  sing-song ;  and  here 
is  the  poem  I  read.  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  it  was  French,  but  John  Broken¬ 
shire  has  since  translated  it  for  me  into 


his  own  tongue  and  given  it  a  title.  I 
dedicate  it  with  affection  and  respect  to 
the  noble-hearted  clothier  whose  wares 
it  celebrates. 

A  PAYMENT  IN  RHYME. 

On  a  summer’s  morning  early,  when  the  grass 
with  dew  was  pearly, 

I  called  upon  a  farmer  who  was  feeding  little 
chicks  ; 

He  ceased  not  from  his  labor,  but  he  said, 

“  Good  morning,  neighbor  ; 

My  breeks  are  worth  a  guinea,  and  they  cost 
me  twelve  and  six.” 

And  the  morning  sun  rose  higher,  and  there 
came  a  forage  buyer. 

And  he  asked  the  stalwart  farmer  for  the 
prices  of  his  ricks  : 

It  was  “  New  hay,  four  eleven  ;  and  the  last 
year’s  ninety  seven 

And  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  but  had 
cost  him  twelve  and  six. 

Then  a  builder,  as  appointed,  came  to  speak  of 
fences  jc^nted, 

And  an  apple-loft  of  timber,  and  a  cattle-shed 
of  bricks ; 

When  the  notes  were  duly  posted,  then  again 
the  farmer  boasted 

That  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  and  had 
cost  him  twelve  and  six. 

When  the  clouds  at  noon  grew  thinner,  then  we 
took  a  frugal  dinner. 

And  the  farmer’s  buxom  daughter  did  a  glass 
of  toddy  mix ; 

And  her  father,  waxing  wordy,  said  his  legs 
were  strong  and  sturdy, 

And  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  but  had 
cost  him  twelve  and  six. 

To  the  fish-pond  then  we  sauntered,  where  I 
often  had  the  vaunt  heard, 

”  When  wheat’s  in  bloom  the  tench  will  rise, 
although  you  bait  with  sticks.” 

And  he  caught  some  goodly  dishes  of  the  little 
silver  fishes  ; 

And  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  but  had 
cost  him  twelve  and  six. 

When  the  sun  had  finished  setting,  and  the 
spouse  our  tea  was  getting. 

He  took  a  pair  of  candles  and  put  matches  to 
their  wicks  : 

And  the  swallows  on  the  skylight  were  remark¬ 
ing  in  the  twilight. 

That  his  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  and 
had  cost  him  twelve  and  six. 

And  I  lit  a  cigarito,  for  no  fair  one  puts  a  veto 

On  the  act,  since  my  affections  on  myself 
alone  I  fix  ; 

And  as  home  I  dowly  wandered,  I  enviously 
pondered. 

Would  my  breeks  were  worth  a  guinea,  and 
had  cost  but  twelve  and  six. 
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In  my  sleep  a  vision  hailed  me,  and  at  first  my 
courage  failed  me  ; 

But  he  smiled,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  no 
courier  of  Old  Nick’s : 

“  I’m  the  ghost  of  William  Jaker,  England’s 
famous  breeches-maker, 

And  my  wares  are  worth  a  guinea,  but  shall 
cost  you  twelve  and  six.” 

I  finished  reading,  and  gazed  at  my 
plate  as  authors  do  when  they  have  been 
airing  their  talents  in  the  family  circle, 
and  know  that  the  applause  will  exceed 
their  dues. 

“  Bravo  !”  cried  the  whole  table, 
children  included ;  and  there  was  a 
chorus  of  compliments  from  all  save 
Grattelot,  who  deplored  that  I  had 
abandon^  the  safe  path  of  six-foot  lyrics. 

“  If  you  write  such  long  verses  as 
those,  you  might  just  as  well  be  doing 
prose,”  said  he  sententiously. 

”  Hush  !”  exclaimed  John  Broken- 
shire.  “  Hand  over  the  paper  to  me, 
Poet.  You’ll  be  glad  to  give  it  gratis 
(though  it  will  be  paid  for,  don’t  fear*) 
when  you  learn  that  William  Jaker  is  a 
man  who  makes  breeches  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic’s  favorite  valet.” 

“  Ah  !”  ejaculated  Madame  Grattelot, 
admiringly. 

“An  old  soldier  —  I  knew  him,” 
chimed  in  Barbelard.  “  He  was  one  of 
those  who  stormed  the  Malakoff  Tower  ; 
but  he  wears  black  breeches  and  a  white 
choker  now,  like  a  notary.” 


“  And  he  shaves  his  master  every 
morning,”  said  John  Brokenshire. 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments,  but 
looked  puzzled.  No^mie,  quicker  as 
women  are,  detected  some  meaning  in 
the  phrase,  and  changed  color. 

“  Consequently  William  Jaker  has  in¬ 
fluence,  you  see,”  continued  John 
Brokenshire,  shaking  the  pudding-dish 
to  make  the  flames  go  on  leaping.  “  You 
know  servants  have  often  more  power 
than  cabinet  ministers.  So  when  I  got 
talking  to  William  Jaker  about  poor 
Jules  Leblanc’s  case,  I  knew  that  if  he 
repeated  the  thing  to  the  Marshal,  he 
would  be  throwing  see  don  good  ground.  ’  ’ 

“And  did  he  repeat  it?”  asked 
No^mie,  breathless. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  he  did,”  said  John 
Brokenshire.  “  He  repeated  it  while 
he  was  plying  his  lather,  and  while  the 
Marshal  had  a  napkin  round  his  neck  so 
that  he  couldn’t  budge.” 

‘  'AcA  lieber  Himmel ! — the  brave  man. 
And  did  anything  come  of  it  ?”  asked 
Madame  Grattelot. 

“  Well,  No^mie  may  open  her  parcel 
now,”  answered  the  Englishman. 

“  W’hat’s  in  it  ?”  we  all  asked,  excited, 
as  No^mie,  with  trembling  Angers,  un¬ 
loosed  the  string. 

“  It  contains  your  husband’s  pardon, 
my  dear,”  said  John  Brokenshire. 
“  And  now  to  the  pudding  !” 

— Cornhill  Magazine, 
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The  contributions  made  by  Helm¬ 
holtz  to  mathematics,  physics,  physiol¬ 
ogy,  psychology,  and  aesthetics,  are  well 
known  to  all  cultivators  of  these  various 
subjects.  Most  of  those  who  have  risen 
to  eminence  in  any  one  of  these  sciences 
have  done  so  by  devoting  their  whole 
attention  to  that  science  exclusively,  so 
that  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  cultivators 
of  different  branches  can  be  of  service  to 
each  other  by  contributing  to  one  sci¬ 
ence  the  skill  they  have  acquired  by  the 
study  of  another. 

Hence  the  ordinary  growth  of  human 
knowledge  is  by  accumulation  round  a 

*  It  was  paid  for  in  kind — superfine  and  a 
perfect  fit. 


number  of  distinct  centres.  The  time, 
however,  must  sooner  or  later  arrive 
when  two  or  more  departments  of  knowl¬ 
edge  can  no  longer  remain  independent 
of  each  other,  but  must  be  fused  into  a 
consistent  whole.  But  though  men  of 
science  may  be  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a  fusion,  the  opera¬ 
tion  itself  is  a  most  arduous  one.  For 
though  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  all 
consistent  with  each  other,  we  have  to 
deal  not  only  with  these,  but  with  the 
hypotheses  which  have  been  invented  to 
systematise  them  ;  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  one  set  of  observers 
have  labored  with  all  sincerity  to  reduce 
to  order  one  group  of  phenomena,  the 
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hypotheses  which  they  have  formed  will 
be  consistent  with  those  by  which  a  sec¬ 
ond  set  of  observers  have  explained  a 
different  set  of  phenomena.  Each  sci¬ 
ence  may  appear  tolerably  consistent 
within  itself,  but  before  they  can  be 
combined  into  one,  each  must  be  stripped 
of  the  daubing  of  untempered  mortar  by 
which  its  parts  have  been  prematurely 
made  to  cohere. 

Hence  the  operation  of  fusing  two  sci¬ 
ences  into  one  generally  involves  much 
criticism  of  established  methods,  and 
the  explosion  of  many  pieces  of  fancied 
knowledge  which  may  have  been  long 
held  in  scientific  reputation. 

Most  of  those  physical  sciences  which 
deal  with  things  without  life  have  either 
undergone  this  fusion  or  are  in  a  fair 
state  of  preparation  for  it,  and  the  form 
which  each  finally  assumes  is  that  of  a 
branch  of  dynamics. 

Many  cultivators  of  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences  have  been  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  for  an  adequate  study  of 
their  subject  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
dynamical  science  is  essential.  But  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  them  have  cut 
and  pared  at  the  facts  in  order  to  bring 
the  phenomena  within  the  range  of  their 
dynamics,  has  tended  to  throw  discredit 
on  all  attempts  to  apply  dynamical 
methods  to  biology. 

We  purpose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
a  portion  of  the  scientific  work  of  Helm¬ 
holtz,  who  is  himself  the  most  illustrious 
example  not  merely  of  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  science  combined  with 
thoroughness,  but  of  a  thoroughness 
which  of  itself  demands  the  mastery  of 
many  sciences,  and  in  so  doing  makes  its 
mark  on  each. 

Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand  Helm¬ 
holtz  was  bom  August  31,  1821,  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  where  his  father,  Ferdinand  Helm¬ 
holtz,  was  Professor  of  the  Gymnasium. 
His  mother,  Caroline  Penn,  was  of  an 
emigrated  English  family.  His  father's 
means  would  not  admit  of  his  studying 
science  otherwise  than  as  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent.  He  therefore  became  a  military 
surgeon,  and  continued  in  that  position 
till  the  end  of  1848,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  of  the  Anatomical 
Museum  of  Berlin,  and  Teacher  of  An¬ 
atomy  at  the  Academy  of  Arts.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Konigsberg, 
in  Prussia,  as  Professor  of  Physiology. 


In  1856  he  became  Professor  of  Anato¬ 
my  and  Physiology  at  the  University  of 
Bonn  ;  in  1859,  Professor  of  Physiolo^ 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  ;  and,  in 
1871,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
to  the  University  of  Berlin. 

It  was  during  his  career  as  a  military 
surgeon  that  he  published  his  celebrated 
essay  on  “  The  Conservation  of  Ener¬ 
gy-” 

The  science  of  dynamics  has  been  so 
long  established,  that  it  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  any  addition  to  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles  should  yet  remain  to 
be  made.  But  in  the  application  of  pure 
dynamics  to  actual  bodies  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  The  great  work 
for  the  men  of  science  of  the  present  age 
is  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  matter  from  those  instances  in 
which  we  can  see  and  measure  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  those  in  which  our  senses  are  un¬ 
able  to  trace  it.  For  this  purpose  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  such  principles 
of  dynamics  as  are  applicable  to  cases  in 
which  the  precise  nature  of  the  motion 
cannot  be  directly  observed,  and  we 
must  also  discover  methods  of  observa¬ 
tion  by  which  effects  which  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  unseen  motion  may  be 
measured.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  labors  of  the  different  men  of 
science  who,  each  in  his  own  way,  have 
contributed  by  experiment,  calculation, 
or  speculation,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  en¬ 
ergy  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
very  great  impulse  was  communicated  to 
this  research  by  the  publication  in  1847, 
of  Helmholtz’s  essay  “  Ueber  die  Erhal- 
tung  der  Kraft,”  which  we  must  now 
(and  correctly,  as  a  matter  of  science) 
translate  Conservation  of  Energy,  though 
in  the  translation  which  appeared  in 
Taylor’s  “Scientific  Memoirs,”  the 
word  Kraft  w'as  translated  Force  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ordinary  literary  usage 
of  that  time. 

In  this  essay  Helmholtz  showed  that 
if  the  forces  acting  between  material 
bodies  were  equivalent  to  attractions  or 
repulsions  between  the  particles  of  these 
bodies,  the  intensity  of  which  depends 
only  on  the  distance,  then  the  configura¬ 
tion  and  motion  of  any  material  system 
would  be  subject  to  a  certain  equation, 
which,  when  expressed  in  words,  is  the 
principle  of  the  consen-ation  of  energy. 
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Whether  this  equation  applies  to  ac¬ 
tual  material  systems  is  a  matter  which 
experiment  alone  can  decide,  but  the 
search  for  what  was  called  the  peqjetual 
motion  has  been  carried  on  for  so  long, 
and  always  in  vain,  that  we  may  now  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  united  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  most  ingenious  men,  any  one 
of  whom,  if  he  had  once  discovered  a 
violation  of  the  principle,  would  have 
turned  it  to  most  profitable  account. 

Besides  this,  if  the  principle  were  in 
any  degree  incorrect,  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nature,  carried  on  as  they  are 
incessantly  and  in  all  possible  combina¬ 
tions,  would  be  certain  now  and  then  to 
produce  observable  and  even  startling 
phenomena,  arising  from  the  accumulat¬ 
ed  effects  of  any  slight  divergence  from 
the  principle  of  conservation. 

But  the  scientific  importance  of  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
does  not  depend  merely  on  its  accuracy 
as  a  statement  of  fact,  nor  even  on  the 
remarkable  conclusions  which  may  be 
deduced  from  it,  but  on  the  fertility  of 
the  methods  founded  on  this  principle. 

*  Whether  our  work  is  to  form  a  science 
by  the  colligation  of  known  facts,  or  to 
seek  for  an  explanation  of  obscure  phe¬ 
nomena  by  devising  a  course  of  experi¬ 
ments,  the  principle  of  the  conser\  ation 
of  energy  is  our  unfailing  guide.  It 
gives  us  a  scheme  by  which  we  may  ar¬ 
range  the  facts  of  any  physical  science 
as  instances  of  the  transformation  of  en¬ 
ergy  from  one  form  to  another.  It  also 
indicates  that  in  the  study  of  any  new 
phenomenon  our  first  inquiry  must  be. 
How  can  this  phenomenon  be  explained 
as  a  transformation  of  energy  ?  What  is 
the  original  form  of  the  energy  ?  What 
is  its  final  form  ?  and  What  are  the 
conditions  of  the  transformation  ? 

To  appreciate  the  full  scientific  value  of 
Helmholtz’s  little  essay  on  this  subject, 
we  should  have  to  ask  those  to  whom  we 
owe  the  greatest  discoveries  in  thermo¬ 
dynamics  and  other  branches  of  modem 
physics,  how  many  times  they  have  read 
It  over,  and  how  often  during  their  re¬ 
searches  they  felt  the  weighty  statements 
of  Helmholtz  acting  on  their  minds  like 
an  irresistible  driving-power. 

We  come  next  to  his  researches  on  the 
eye  and  on  vision,  as  they  are  given  in 
his  book  on  Physiological  Optics.  Every 
modem  oculist  will  admit  that  the  oph¬ 


thalmoscope,  the  original  form  of  which 
was  invented  by  Helmholtz,  has  substi¬ 
tuted  observation  for  conjecture  in  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  inner  parts 
of  the  eye,  and  has  enabled  operations 
on  the  eye  to  be  made  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty. 

But  though  the  ophthalmoscope  is  an 
indispensable  aid  to  the  oculist,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  optical  principles  is  of  still 
greater  importance.  Whatever  optical 
information  he  had  was  formerly  ob¬ 
tained  from  text-books,  the  only  practi¬ 
cal  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  constmction  of  telescopes. 
They  were  full  of  very  inelegant  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  most  of  the  results  were 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  eye. 

The  importance  to  the  physiologist  and 
the  physician  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  physical  principles  has  often  been  in¬ 
sisted  on,  but  unless  the  physical  princi¬ 
ples  are  presented  in  a  form  which  can 
be  directly  applied  to  the  complex  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  living  body,  they  are  of  very 
little  use  to  him  ;  but  Helmholtz,  Don- 
ders,  and  Listing,  by  the  application  to 
the  eye  of  Gauss's  theory  of  the  cardinal 
{K>ints  of  an  instmment,  have  made  it 
possible  to  acquire  a  competent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  optical  effects  of  the  eye  by 
a  few  direct  observations. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  ser¬ 
vice  conferred  on  science  by  this  great 
work  consists  in  the  way  in  which  the 
study  of  the  eye  and  vision  is  made  to 
illustrate  the  conditions  of  sensation  and 
of  voluntary  motion.  In  no  department 
of  research  is  the  combined  and  concen¬ 
trated  light  of  all  the  sciences  more  nec¬ 
essary  than  in  the  investigation  of  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  purely  subjective  school  of 
psychologists  used  to  assert  that  for  the 
analysis  of  sensation  no  apparatus  was 
required  except  what  every  man  carries 
within  himself,  for,  since  a  sensation 
can  exist  nowhere  except  in  our  own 
consciousness,  the  only  possible  method 
for  the  study  of  sensations  must  be  an 
unbiased  contemplation  of  our  own 
frame  of  mind.  Others  might  study  the 
conditions  under  which  an  impulse  is 
propagated  along  a  nerve,  and  might 
suppose  that  while  doing  so  they  were 
studying  sensations,  but  though  such  a 
procedure  leaves  out  of  account  the  very 
essence  of  the  phenomenon,  and  treats  a 
fact  of  consciousness  as  if  it  were  an 
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electric  current,  the  methods  which  it 
has  suggested  have  been  more  fertile  in 
results  than  the  method  of  self-contem¬ 
plation  has  ever  been. 

But  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
we  employ  all  the  resources  of  physical 
science  so  as  to  vary  the  nature  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  external  stimulus,  and 
then  consult  consciousness  as  to  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  resulting  sensation.  It 
was  by  this  method  that  Johannes  M Oi¬ 
ler  established  the  great  principle  that 
the  difference  in  the  sensations  due  to 
different  senses  does  not  depend  upon 
the  actions  which  excite  them,  but  upon 
the  various  nervous  arrangements  which 
receive  them.  Hence  the  sensation  due 
to  a  particular  nerve  may  vary  in  inten¬ 
sity,  but  not  in  quality,  and  therefore 
the  analysis  of  the  infinitely  various 
states  of  sensation  of  which  we  are  con¬ 
scious  must  consist  in  ascertaining  the 
number  and  nature  of  those  simple  sen¬ 
sations  which,  by  entering  into  con¬ 
sciousness  each  in  its  own  degree,  con¬ 
stitute  the  actual  state  of  feeling  at  any 
instant. 

If,  after  this  analysis  of  sensation  it¬ 
self,  we  should  find  by  anatomy  an  ap¬ 
paratus  of  nerves  arranged  in  natural 
groups  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
elements  of  sensation,  this  would  be  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  our  analysis,  and  if  we  could  devise 
the  means  of  stimulating  or  deadening 
each  particular  nerve  in  our'own  bodies, 
we  might  even  make  the  investigation 
physiologically  complete, 
r  The  two  great  works  of  Helmholtz  on 
"  Physiological  Optics”  and  on  the 
”  Sensations  of  Tone,”  form  a  splen¬ 
did  example  of  this  method  of  analysis 
applied  to  the  two  kinds  of  sensation 
which  furnish  the  largest  proi)ortion  of 
the  raw  materials  for  thought. 

In  the  first  of  these  works  the  color- 
sensation  is  investigated  and  shown  to 
depend  upon  three  variables  or  element¬ 
ary  sensations.  Another  investigation, 
in  which  exceedingly  refined  methods 
are  employed,  is  that  of  the  motions  of 
the  eyes.  Each  eye  has  six  muscles  by 
the  combined  action  of  which  its  angular 
position  may  be  varied  in  each  of  its 
three  components,  namely,  in  altitude 
and  azimuth  as  regards  the  optic  axis; 
and  rotation  about  that  axis.  There  is 
no  material  connection  between  these 


muscles  or  their  nerves  w’hich  would 
cause  the  motion  of  one  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  motion  of  any  other,  so 
that  the  three  motions’ of  one  eye  are 
mechanically  independent  of  the  three 
motions  of  the  other  eye.  Yet  it  is  well 
known  that  the  motions  of  the  axis  of 
one  eye  are  always  accompanied  by 
corresponding  motions  of  the  other. 
This  takes  place  even  when  we  cover 
one  eye  with  the  fingers.  We  feel  the 
cornea  of  the  shut  eye  rolling  under  our 
fingers  as  we  roll  the  open  eye  up  or 
down,  or  to  left  or  right ;  and  indeed 
are  quite  unable  to  move  one  eye 
without  a  corresponding  motion  of  the 
other. 

Now  though  the  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  motions  are  effected  by  correspond¬ 
ing  muscles  for  both  eyes,  the  motions 
to  right  and  left  are  not  so,  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  inner  muscle  of  one  eye 
along  with  the  outer  muscle  of  the  other, 
and  yet  the  combined  motion  is  so  regu¬ 
lar,  that  we  can  move  our  eyes  quite 
freely  while  maintaining  during  the 
whole  motion  the  condition  that  the  op¬ 
tic  axes  shall  intersect  at  some  p>oint  of 
the  object  whose  motions  we  are  follow¬ 
ing.  Besides  this,  the  motion  of  each 
eye  about  its  optic  axis  is  found  to  be 
connected  in  a  remarkable  way  with  the 
motion  of  the  axis  itself. 

;The  mode  in  which  .Helmholtz  dis¬ 
cusses  these  phenomena,  and  illustrates 
the  conditions  of  our  command  over  the 
motions  of  our  bodies,  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  conscious  of 
no  limitation  of  their  power  of  moving 
in  a  given  manner  any  organ  which  is 
capable  of  that  kind  of  motion. 

In  his  other  great  work  on  the  "  Sen¬ 
sation  of  Tone  as  a  Physiological  Basis 
for  the  Theory  of  Music,”  he  illustrates 
the  conditions  under  which  our  senses 
are  trained  in  a  yet  clearer  manner.  We 
quote  from  Mr.  Ellis’s  translation,  p. 
95 

“  Now  practice  and  experience  play  a  far 
greater  part  in  the  use  of  our  senses  than  we  are 
usually  inclined  to  assume,  and  since,  as  just 
remarked,  our  sensations  derived  from  the 
senses  are  primarily  of  importance  only  for  en¬ 
abling  us  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  the 
world  without  us,  our  practice  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  these  sensations  usually  does  not  extend 
in  the  slightest  degree  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  We  arc  certainly  only  far  too 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  we  must  be  im- 
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mediately  conscious  of  all  that  we  feel  and  of 
all  that  enters  into  our  sensations.  This  nat¬ 
ural  belief,  however,  is  founded  only  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  always  immediately  conscious, 
without  taking  any  special  trouble,  of  everything 
necessary  for  the  practical  purpose  of  forming  a 
correct  acquaintance  with  external  nature,  be¬ 
cause  during  our  whole  life  we  have  been  daily 
and  hourly  using  our  organs  of  sense  and  col¬ 
lecting  results  of  experience  for  this  precise  ob¬ 
ject.” 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  leave  out 
of  consideration  that  pa|>er  on  Vortex 
Motion,  in  which  he  establishes  princi¬ 
ples  in  pure  hydrodynamics  which  had 
escaped  the  penetrative  power  of  all  the 
mathematicians  who  preceded  him,  in¬ 
cluding  Lagrange  himself ;  and  those 
papers  on  electrodynamics  where  he  re¬ 
duces  to  an  intelligible  and  systematic 
form  the  laborious  and  intricate  investi¬ 
gations  of  several  independent  theorists, 
so  as  to  compare  them  with  each  other 
and  with  experiment. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  on  isolated 
papers,  each  of  which  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  work  of  a  specialist,  though 
fpw,  if  any,  specialists  could  have  treat¬ 
ed  them  in  so  able  a  manner.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  regard  Helmholtz  as  the  author  of 
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the  two  great  books  on  Vision  and  Hear¬ 
ing,  and  now  that  we  are  no  longer 
under  the  sway  of  that  irresistible  power 
which  has  been  bearing  us  along  through 
the  depths  of  mathematics,  anatomy, 
and  music,  we  may  venture  to  observe 
from  a  safe  distance  the  whole  figure  of 
the  intellectual  giant  as  he  sits  on  some 
lofty  cliff  watching  the  waves,  great  and 
small,  as  each  pursues  its  independent 
course  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  below. 

”  I  must  own,"  he  says,  “  that  whenever  I 
attentively  observe  this  spectacle,  it  awakens 
in  me  a  peculiar  kind  of  intellectual  pleasure, 
because  here  is  laid  open  before  the  b^ily  eye 
what,  in  the  case  of  the  waves  of  the  invisible 
atmospheric  ocean,  can  be  rendered  intelligible 
only  to  the  eye  of  the  undersunding,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  long  series  of  complicated  propo¬ 
sitions."— Tonempfindungen,”  p.  42.) 

Helmholtz  is  now  in  Berlin,  directing 
the  labors  of  able  men  of  science  in  his 
splendid  laboratory.  Let  us  hope  that 
from  his  present  position  he  will  again 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  waves 
and  ripples  of  our  intellectual  progress, 
and  give  us  from  time  to  time  his  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  it  all. — Nature. 
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'  C'ttt  imiUr  urn  qut  dt  flamttr  dtt  chemxt 

Alfrbo  D.  Ml'csit. 


If  they  hint,  O  Musician,  the  piece  that  you  played 
Is  nought  but  a  copy  of  Chopin  or  Spohr  ; 

That  the  ballad  you  sing  is  but  merely  *  conveyed  ’ 

From  the  stock  of  the  Ames  and  the  Purcells  of  yore  ; 
That  there’s  nothing,  in  short,  in  the  words  or  the  score 
That  is  not  as  antique  as  the  ‘  Wandering  Jew 

Make  answer — Beethoven  could  scarcely  do  more — 

That  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates  too  ! 

If  they  tell  you.  Sir  Artist,  your  light  and  your  shade 
Are  simply  ‘  adapted  ’  from  other  men’s  lore  ; 

That — plainly  to  speak  of  a  '  spade  ’  as  a  ‘  spade  ’ — 
You’ve  stolen  your  grouping  from  three  or  from  four  ; 
That,  however  the  writer  the  truth  may  deplore, 

’Twas  Gainsborough  painted  your  *  Little  Boy  Blue  ;’ 

Smile  only  serenely — though-  cut  to  the  core — 

For  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates  too  ! 
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And  you  too,  my  Poet,  be  never  dismayed 

If  they  whisper  your  Epic — ‘  Sir  fiperon  d’Or  ’ — 

Is  nothing  but  Tennyson  thinly  arrayed 

In  a  tissue  that’s  taken  from  Morris’s  store  ; 

That  no  one,  in  fact,  but  a  child  could  ignore 
That  you  ‘  lift  ’  or  *  accommodate  ’  all  that  you  do ; 

Take  heart — though  your  Pegasus’  withers  be  sore — 

For  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates  too  ! 

PosTSCRiPTUM. — And  you  whom  we  all  so  adore. 

Dear  Critics,  whose  verdicts  are  always  so  new  ! — 

One  word  in  your  ear.  There  were  critics  before  .  .  . 

And  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates  too  ! 

— Belgrax'ia  Magazine. 
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The  Invention  of  Printing  :  A  Collection 
of  Facts  and  Opinions  descriptive  of  Early 
Prints  and  Playing-Cards,  the  Block- Books  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  the  Legend  of  Coster, 
and  the  Work  of  John  Gutenberg  and  his  As¬ 
sociates.  By  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne.  Second 
Edition.  New  York  ;  Frantis  Hart  &*  Ca. 


There  has  been  no  lack  of  controversy  or  of 
controversial  literature  about  the  invention  of 
“  the  divine  art  of  printing  but  Mr.  De 
Vinne’s  is  the  first  work,  at  least  in  English,  in 
which  one  could  find  a  connected  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  account  of  its  origin,  of  what  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  invention, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arose. 
Nearly  all  previous  treatises  on  the  subject 
have  been  the  work  either  of  men  of  letters,  who 
viewed  it  from  a  purely  literary  standpoint,  or 
of  printers  who  are  apt  to  confine  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  purely  practical  aspects  of  the  art. 
Mr.  De  Vinne  has  enjoyed  the  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  a  practical  typographer,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  its  details  and  processes,  and 
of  possessing  at  the  same  time  the  scholarly 
tastes  and  acquirements  requisite  to  an  enlarged 
and  rational  survey  of  all  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  ;  so  that  his  work  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  both  classes  of  readers,  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  comprehensive  in  its  survey  of  literary 
and  historical  influences  to  gratify  the  tastes  of 
students,  while  conveying  information  of  the 
highest  value  and  suggestiveness  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  printer  and  book-maker.  Another  advantage 
over  earlier  writers,  of  which  he  has  availed 
himself  to  the  full,  is  the  great  mass  of  valuable 
materials  collected  by  the  Dutch  and  German 
authors  who  have  written  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Ttie  researches  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  have  fairly  settled  most  of  the  disputed 
questions  of  which  the  subject  has  been  so 
prolific,  and  may  be  said  to  have  given  our 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  earlier  methods  of 


the  invention  as  definite  a  shape  as  it  is  ever 
likely  to  acquire.  For  one  thing,  they  have 
completely  disposed  of  the  pretensions  of  Cos¬ 
ter,  Schoeffer,  and  the  legion  of  others  by 
whom  or  in  whose  behalf  claims  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
not  the  least  entertaining  portion  of  Mr.  De 
Vinne’s  work  are  the  chapters  containing  his  * 
keen  dissection  of  the  *'  Legend  of  Lourens 
Janszoon  Coster.” 

The  book  opens  with  a  practical  explanation 
of  the  different  methods  of  printing  now  in  use 
(so  that  the  reader  may  undersund  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  printing),  and  then,  after  a 
glance  at  the  antique  modes  of  impression  in 
clay,  proceeds  to  indicate  the  key  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  typography — namely,  the  type-mould, 
or  instrument  for  casting  type.  The  historical 
part  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  printed  work  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  a  description  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
printing,  as  shown  in  image-prints,  playing- 
cards,  and  block-books  ;  and  it  ends  with  the 
establishment  of  typography  in  Germany,  and 
its  spread  over  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  material  and  moral  aids  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  invention  are  properly  emphasized; 
and  suitable  notices  are  made  of  the  invention 
of  paper— an  indispensable  antecedent  to  the 
invention  of  printing— and  of  the  state  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  society  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  more  noteworthy  of  the  first  printed  books 
are  described  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  the  early  methods  of  book-mak¬ 
ing  ;  and  a  critical  examination  is  made  of  the 
claims  of  the  various  alleged  inventors  of  print¬ 
ing.  This  latter,  indeed,  is  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  work,  three  chapters  being  devoted 
to  Coster,  three  to  Gutenberg,  one  to  Schoeffer 
and  Fust,  and  one  to  the  miscellaneous  pretend¬ 
ers  whose  claims  arc  too  preposterous  for  seri¬ 
ous  notice. 

Fully  as  valuable  as  the  text  are  the  illustra- 
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tions  of  the  volume,  which  number  one  hundred 
and  forty,  and  consist  of  photo-engraved  fac¬ 
similes  of  early  types,  wood-cuts,  sutues,  por- 
traiu,  and  medals,  carefully  selected  from 
scarce  and  costly  books  or  from  original  de¬ 
signs.  The  book  is  appropriately  printed  in 
antique  type  on  old-style  laid  paper,  and  is  it¬ 
self  a  worthy  specimen  of  the  art  of  whose  ori¬ 
gin  it  gives  so  interesting  an  account. 

The  Bible  for  Learners.  By  Dr.  H.  Oort 
and  Dr.  J.  Hooykaas,  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  a.  Kuenen.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  M..\. 
Two  Volumes.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 

This  work,  which  has  attained  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  its  original  language,  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  results  of  modem  thought  and 
modern  biblical  criticism  have  entered  much 
more  extensively  into  the  popular  theology 
of  the  Dutch  than  into  that  of  any  other 
Protestant  church.  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  has  just  been  convicted  of  heresy  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  for  denying  the  verbal  inspiration  and 
the  literal  historical  accuracy  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy ;  yet  in  the  “  Bible  for  Learn¬ 
ers”  we  find  three  of  the  most  eminent  Dutch 
scholars  and  pastors  of  churches  assuming,  as 
a  matter  too  generally  conceded  to  require 
argument,  that,  while  the  Bible  is  a  repository 
of  moral  and  religious  truth,  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  literally — 
that,  in  fact,  its  historical  narratives  are  for 
the  most  part  legends,  its  science  myths  or 
the  crude  guesses  of  an  uncivilized  and  un- 
instracted  people,  and  its  version  of  facts  as 
untrustworthy  and  full  of  bias  and  errors  as 
roost  other  ancient  writings.  Says  Dr.  Oort 
in  his  explanatory  preface :  “  When  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  set  aside  and  pre¬ 
served  as  a  Sacred  Book  by  the  Jews,  and 
those  of  the  New  Testament  were  added  to 
them  by  the  Christians,  it  was  with  no  idea  of 
drawing  knowledge  of  nature  or  history  from 
them,  but  because  they  recognized  them  as 
the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  writers  themselves  prepared  their 
works  and  gave  publicity  to  them,  not  simply 
or  chiefly  to  make  their  readers  accurately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  past,  but  to  promulgate  and 
recommend  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  re¬ 
ligious  truth.  Even  the  historical  writings, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  were 
composed  with  a  religious  object,  to  instruct 
and  to  guide,  to  arouse  or  to  encourage,  to  ex¬ 
hort  or  to  console  contemporaries  or  pos¬ 
terity.” 

From  this  fioint  of  view,  of  course,  the  Bible 
narratives,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  merely  the 
vehicles  of  religious  truth,  are  to  be  treated 
like  any  other  historical  narratives — to  be  11- 
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lustrated  and  tested  by  any  other  accessible 
data,  to  be  accepted  when  confirmed,  and  to 
be  unhesitatingly  rejected  when  disproved. 
And  this  is  the  task  undertaken  by  the  authors 
of  the  ”  Bible  for  Learners."  Beginning  with 
the  account  of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  they 
address  themselves  to  the  several  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  their  presumed  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  emphasizing  the  particular  moral 
and  religious  truths  which  they  inculcate, 
tracing  the  origin  and  explaining  the  meaning 
of  the  literary  form  in  which  those  truths  are 
cast,  testing  and  illustrating  each  narrative  by 
all  available  testimony,  and  separating  what 
is  authentic  from  what  is  mistaken  or  dubious. 
This  is  done  with  abundant  knowledge  and 
great  literary  skill ;  and  the  work  will  be  found 
highly  instructive  and  useful  even  by  those 
who  may  regard  its  method  and  view-point  as 
too  frankly  rationalistic.  It  is  a  Bible  and 
commentary  in  one,  with  the  explanations  and 
illustrative  matter  brought  into  direct  juxta¬ 
position  with  the  text. 

The  first  volume  contains,  besides  an  intro¬ 
ductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  Israel,  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  Bible  history  from  Moses 
to  David  ;  the  second  volume  contains  the 
period  of  the  kings  and  the  books  of  the 
Prophets,  thus  completing  the  survey  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Each  volume  is  furnished 
with  a  colored  map,  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  is  greatly  increased  by  a  copious  index. 

Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  ‘‘Sun¬ 
beam  :  ”  Our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 

Months.  By  Mrs.  Brassey.  New  York  : 

Henry  Holt  Co. 

One  account  of  the  vo}’age  round  the  world 
in  the  “  Sunbeam,"  written  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey,  has  already  appeared  in  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  ;  Mrs.  Brassey’s  narrative  is  much  more 
detailed  and  complete,  filling  in  with  color 
the  pictures  of  which  Sir  Thomas  only  gives 
the  outline  sketches.  It  must  be  admitted, 
too,  that  Mrs.  Brassey  is  a  much  better  writer 
than  her  husband.  Her  book  is  in  the  main 
a  reproduction  of  the  journal  kept  by  her 
with  praiseworthy ‘industry  and  perseverance 
during  the  entire  voyage  ;  and  if  it  lacks  the 
studied  graces  of  professional  authorship,  it 
possesses  qualities  which  in  such  a  work  are 
much  more  important — faithfulness,  accuracy, 
variety  of  information,  picturesqueness  of 
style,  and  that  vividness  which  comes  of  re¬ 
cording  impressions  while  they  are  fresh  and 
uppermost  in  the  mind.  It  is  always  a  difli- 
cult  matter  to  decide  what,  to  omit  and  what 
to  include  in  a  journal  of  this  kind  :  in  the 
desire  to  lose  nothing,  one  is  apt  to  crowd  his 
pages  with  unimportant  and  tedious  details, 
while  if  an  efibrt  is  made  to  exclude  all  that 
is  not  deemed  at  the  moment  essential,  it  is 
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generally  found  that  just  those  minutix  have 
been  omitted  which  are  necessary  to  give 
vraisemblance  and  picturesqueness  to  the 
narrative.  Mrs.  Brassey  seems  to  have  a  sort 
of  instinct  for  the  salient,  characteristic,  and 
striking  features  of  any  scene,  event,  or  inci¬ 
dent  ;  and,  apparently  without  effort  or  pre¬ 
meditation,  she  accomplishes  the  difficult  feat 
of  blending  harmoniously  personal  adventure 
with  general  observation.  Asa  writer  in  the 
London  Timet  says :  **  She  tells  you  just  what 
you  care  to  hear,  changing  the  subject  before 
it  has  begun  to  bore  you  and  we  may  add 
that  she  tells  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince 
the  reader  that  there  is  no  posing  and  dressing 
for  public  inspection,  but  that  the  book  faith¬ 
fully  reflects  the  events,  the  incidents,  the  en¬ 
joyments,  the  amusements,  the  discomforts, 
and  the  dangers  of  such  a  voyage.  No  more 
enjoyable  record  of  travel  has  lately  appeared 
in  English,  and  it  will  not  merely  amuse  a 
few  days  of  summer  leisure,  but  will  take  its 
place  among  the  few  masterpieces  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  literature. 

The  book  is  issued  by  the  publishers  in  very 
handsome  style,  with  a  colored  map  showing 
the  track  of  the  “Sunbeam,”  and  a  goodly 
number  of  woodcuts  chiefly  after  drawings  by 
the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham,  who  was  one  of  the 
passengers  on  the*  yacht. 

Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country. 

By  H.  Hudson  Holly.  With  over  One 

Hundred  Original  Designs.  New  York; 

Harper  b‘  Brot. 

Nothing  quite  so  practical  in  character  as 
this  book  has  yet  appeared  in  the  copious 
literature  that  has  already  been  produced  in 
response  to  the  rapidiy-growiqg  interest  in 
household  art.  It  explains  briefly,  but  in 
perfectly  lucid  and  untechnical  language,  the 
various  principles  and  methods  that  must  be 
considered  in  building,  decorating,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  a  house  ;  and  the  principles  are  prac¬ 
tically  exemplified  by  plans  of  houses  ranging 
in  size  from  a  porter's  lodge  to  a  palatial 
“  mansion,”  and  in  price  from  twelve  hundred 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  plans  are 
regular  architectural  drawings,  showing  the 
interior  arrangement  as  well  as  the  elevation, 
drawn  to  scale,  and  including  in  each  case  an 
estimate  of  cost.  Mr.  Holly,  being  an  archi¬ 
tect  by  profession,  has  naturally  given  most 
attention  to  that  portion  of  his  book  which 
deals  with  the  location  and  building  of  the 
house ;  but  he  observes  truly  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  a  house  is  the  most  competent  person 
to  give  advice  concerning  its  decoration  and 
furniture,  and  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  subjects  contain  more  really  useful  and 
usable  suggestions  than  any  other  book  we 
are  acquainted  with  except  Mr.  Eastlake’s. 


The  book  avowedly  advocates,  in  both 
houses  and  furniture,  the  style  known  as  the 
Queen  Anne  ;  but  it  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  this  style  that  it  is  easily  adapted  to  the 
most  varied  local  conditions  and  personal  re¬ 
quirements,  and  while  there  is  no  lack  of 
variety  in  the  designs  given  in  the  present 
work,  Mr.  Holly  considers  them  all  ”  specially 
adapted  to  American  wants  and  climate.” 
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The  Municipality  of  Turin  have  bought  the 
original  MS.  of  Silvio  Pellico’s  Le  mie prigi(mi 
for  the  sum  of  8000  francs. 

A  Society  at  Leipzig  offers  a  prize  of  700 
marks  for  a  collection  of  authenticated  Slavonic 
names  borne  by  villages  or  country  districts 
in  the  German  Empire. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Archiv  for  the 
study  of  modem  languages  and  literature, 
edited  by  Prof.  Herrig,  contains  an  elaborate 
essay  on  the  sonnets'of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Isaac. 

HacklInder's  posthumous  work.  “  The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  My  Life,”  is  now  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  published,  in  two  stout 
volumes,  by  Herr  Krabbe,  of  Stuttgart.  This 
autobiography  of  the  popular  German  humorist 
only  comes  down  to  1849,  but  it  contains  the 
most  interesting  and  striking  portion  of  his 
career,  including  his  lengthy  journeys  to  Italy, 
Russia,  etc. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  is  preparing  a  work 
on  Her  Majesty’s  Castle  of  Windsor,  as  a 
complement  to  that  on  Her  Majesty’s  Tower 
of  London.  It  will  probably  be  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  autumn. 

Signor  Ruggero  Bonghi  has  published  a 
volume  called  “Leone  XIII.  e  I’ltalia,"  to 
which  he  has  appended  the  complete  text  of 
the  three  Pastorals  of  Cardinal  Pecci,  his  Latin 
poems,  and  his  first  allocutions  as  Pope. 

A  Goethe  Society  has  been  founded  at 
Vienna,  after  the  pattern  of  the  English  Shake¬ 
speare  societies.  Its  object  is  to  found  a 
Goethe  library,  and  to  issue  editions  of  Goethe’s 
chief  works  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

The  first  part  of  M.  Abel  Hovelacque’s 
“  L’Avesta  Zoroastre  et  le  Mazd^isme  ”  has  ap¬ 
peared.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Avesta, 
t.r.,  the  bibliography,  as  far  as  the  author  has 
found  books  and  essays  worth  quoting. 

Meisonneuve  a  Co.,  of  Paris,  are  preparing 
an  edition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  more  than 
1,300  languages  and  dialects.  The  specimen 
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number,  which  is  just  out,  contains  the  Prayer 
in  Chinese  according  to  the  text  of  Andreas 
MQIIer,  died  1694.  It  is  dedicated  to  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  The  Hebrew  words  quoted  in  it 
are  nearly  all  wrong. 

Mr.  H.  Sweet  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  new  edition  of  iu»  A  tt^lo-Saxom  Reader,  the 
first  edition  being  already  almost  exhausted. 
The  texts,  grammar,  glossary  and  notes  will 
be  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  results  of 
recent  investigation  at  home  and  abroad  will 
be  utilised  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  the 
work  up  to  the  present  level  of  Old  English 
philology, 

Mr.  George  Smith  left  in  an  almost  com> 
plete  sute  the  History  of  Sennacherib  (in  the 
same  style  as  the  well-known  History  of  Assur- 
bani-pal),  with  the  cuneiform  texts  transliterated 
and  translated.  All  that  was  wanting  was  the 
last  twenty  pages,  which  have  been  supplied 
by  the  editor,  Mr.  Sayce.  The  book  is  being 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet,  and  will  be  out  shortly. 

Of  recent  German  books  may  be  men- 
tioned  :  i.  The  first  volume  of  Dr.  G.  Busolt's 
**  History  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
Allies  ;  ”  a.  The  third  volume  of  “  Das  Sys¬ 
tem  der  Philosophie  als  exacte  Wissenschaft,” 
by  Prof.  Michelet ;  3.  “A  Bibliography  of  the 
Literature  connected  with  the  Polar  Regions 
of  the  Earth,”  published  for  the  Geographical 
Society  at  Vienna. 

V 

A  COPY  of  the  great  Mentz  Bible,  printed  by 
Gutenberg  in  1455,  being  the  first  book  ever 
printed,  was  sold  by  auction,  at  Paris,  on  the 
1st  inst.,  for  the  sum  of  a,ooo/.  It  was  printed 
on  vellum,  but  is  not  quite  perfect,  having  one 
leaf  and  several  portions  restored  in  fac-simile 
by  M.  Pilinski.  At  the  celebrated  Perkins  sale 
in  1873,  a  copy  of  the  same  work  realized  the 
enormous  sum  of  3,400/. 

A  COSTLY  work,  to  be  entitled  ”  Picturesque 
Russia,"  is  being  prepared  for  publication  by 
B.  M.  Wolff,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Counsellor 
P.  Semenow,  head  of  the  Imperial  Statistical 
Department  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  editing  the 
work,  which  will  be  composed  of  four  volumes, 
each  containing  from  four  to  five  hundred 
wood  engravings,  and,  at  the  lowest  computa¬ 
tion,  will  cost  one  hundred  thousand  roubles. 
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Novel  Uses  of  the  Telephone. — Various 
are  the  surprises  which  blossom  out  of  that 
wonderful  instrument,  the  telephone.  In 
France  they  have  applied  it  for  marine  pur- 
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poses.  The  French'  war-steamer  Desaix  had 
to  tow  out  from  Toulon  the  old  ship  Argo- 
naute.  A  conducting  wire  was  rolled  round  one 
of  the  towing  cables,  with  an  end  on  board  each 
vessel.  The  electric  current  was  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  copper-sheathing 
of  the  ships.  A  telephone  was  introduced  in 
the  circuit  on  each,  and  communication  estab¬ 
lished  between  them.  During  the  whole  time 
of  the  navigation  conversation  could  be  carried 
on  as  easily  between  the  officers  of  the  two 
vessels  as  if  they  had  been  seated  in  the  same 
cabin.  The  next  step  was  to  apply  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  work  of  the  diver.  One  of  the 
glasses  of  the  helmet  is  replaced  by  a  copper 
plate,  in  which  is  inserted  a  telephone,  so  that 
the  man  has  only  a  slight  movement  of  the 
head  to  make  in  order  to  receive  communica¬ 
tions  or  report  observations.  The  advantages 
of  such  an  arrangement  are  obvious.  Fre¬ 
quently  at  sea  the  necessity  arises  of  examining 
the  keel  or  bottom  of  a  ship.  The  diver  de¬ 
scends,  and  is  able  to  give  an  account  of  all  he 
sees  and  does  and  receive  instructions  witbout 
having  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  to  give  ex¬ 
planations,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  By 
the  use  of  the  telephone  a  man  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  can  remain  in  constant  verbal  com¬ 
munication  with  those  at  the  surface.  But  the 
most  singular  application  of  the  telephone 
comes  from  New  South  Wales,  where  Mr. 
Severn,  an  enthusiastic  experimenter,  claims 
that  he  has  made  the  deaf  to  hear  with  it. 
After  describing  a  very  simple  telephone  which 
he  constructed  out  of  a  tin  pot,  the  closed  end 
of  which  he  opened  and  tied  over  it  a  piece  of 
parchment,  passing  a  fine  string  through  the 
centre  and  making  a  knot  inside,  Mr.  Severn 
says  ;  ”  Make  a  loop  in  the  string  some  three 
feet  long,  put  this  loop  over  the  forehead  of  the 
listener  (the  deaf  man),  cause  him  to  place  the 
palms  of  his  hands  flat  and  hard  against  the 
ears,  let  the  loop  pass  over  the  hands,  and  now 
this  listener  will  hear  the  smallest  whisper,  let 
him  be  deaf  or  not.  This  fact  may  appear  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  a  deaf 
man  may  thus  be  made  to  hear  the  voice, 
music,  etc." 

Professor  Hughes's  Microphone. — The 
discoveries  recently  made  by  Professor  Hughes 
will,  the  Echo  thinks,  undoubtedly  revolutionize 
the  whole  art  of  telegraphy.  His  microphone 
magnifies  the  weakest  vibrations  into  sounds 
audible  to  the  human  ear,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  in  a  short  time  articulate  speech 
will  be  transmitted  over  indefinite  lengths  of 
wire.  It  is  impossible  to  say  now  what  sub¬ 
stances  will  not  transmit  vibrations  when 
placed  in  an  electrical  circuit — a  pile  of  nails  or 
a  small  heap  of  chain  taking  up  the  sounds  of 
the  human  voice,  and  transmitting  them  clearly 
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and  accurately  to  a  telephone  many  miles  dis* 
tant.  The  best  results  appear  to  be  obtained 
with  charcoal  impregnated  with  a  metal — wi1> 
low  charcoal,  for  instance,  raised  to  a  white 
heat  and  quenched  in  mercury.  The  metal  is 
thus  obtained  in  a  finely  divided  state  through 
all  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  and  vibrations 
inaudible  to  human  ears  are  taken  up  by  it  and 
intensified  until  they  are  audible  from  the  dia¬ 
phragm  of  the  telephone,  the  loudness  or  vol¬ 
ume  depending  entirely  on  the  capabilities  of 
the  latter.  The  scratch  of  a  pin,  the  touch  of 
a  brush,  the  chords  of  a  piano,  or  the  tones  of 
a  voice  are  transmitted  with  equal  clearness, 
and  by  the  simplest  means,  for  a  single-cell 
Daniell,  a  Bell  telephone,  line  wire,  and  a 
Hughes  microphone  are  all  the  apparatus 
necessary.  As  already  intimated,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  may  or  may  not  be  used  as 
the  transmitter ;  for  a  piece  of  chain,  three 
nails,  a  glass  tube  filled  with  shot  or  metallic 
powder,  and  a  piece  of  charcoal,  plain  or  im¬ 
pregnated  with  metal,  with  or  without  the  tube, 
have  been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  every  day  new  devices  are  improvised.  It 
should  be  mentioned  to  the  honor  of  Professor 
Hughes  that  he  has  not  taken  out  a  patent,  but 
has  freely  given  to  the  civilized  world  a  dis¬ 
covery  the  importance  of  which  cannot  yet  be 
appreciated. 

The  Age  of  the  World. — Mr.  T.  Mellard 
Reade,  of  Liverpool,  has  contributed  to  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  the  Geological  Magazine  a  paper 
of  much  interest  on  this  subject.  It  resolves 
itself  into  a  criticism  of  Sir  William  Thomson’s 
famous  estimate  of  the  world’s  antiquity. 
Starting  on  the  assumption  that  the  earth  was 
at  one  moment  in  a  state  of  uqiform  incan¬ 
descence  estimated  at  7000*  F.  above  our  pres¬ 
ent  surface-temperature,  it  was  estimated  that 
probably  not  more  than  too  millions  of  years 
have  passed  since  the  surface  became  habitable. 
In  the  present  essay  Mr.  Reade  seeks  to  show 
"  on  what  an  insecure  basis  this  tremendous 
superstructure  of  inference  has  been  built.” 
In  the  first  place  there  are  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  determining  the  average 
thermal  conductivity  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed  ;  and  this  determination 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  problem. 
The  crust  is  largely  made  up  of  strata  varying 
in  thickness  and  in  conductivity,  and  the  lam¬ 
inations  would  probably  favor  the  retention  of 
heat.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Reade  believes  that 
the  coefficient  of  thermal  conductivity  used  in 
the  solution  is  too  high.  The  result  is  further 
vitiated  by  our  ignorance  of  the  rate  at  which 
temperature  increases  downwards.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  assumed  as  a  rough  mean  of  a 
degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  foot  of  descent,  but 
this  is  an  assumption  to  which  the  writer  de¬ 


cidedly  objects.  If  these  data  are  incorrect, 
the  calculations  based  upon  them  will  of  course 
need  modification.  The  data  at  our  disposal 
are,  in  fact,  so  meagre  that  it  is  well-nigh  hope¬ 
less  to  look  at  present  for  any  trustworthy  re¬ 
sults  from  these  calculations.  Interesting  and 
ingenious  as  such  speculations  unquestionably 
are,  they  are  not  to  be  received  by  the  geolo¬ 
gist  without  suspicion.  Mr.  Reade  has,  there¬ 
fore,  done  well  to  throw  himself  between  the 
geologist  and  the  mathematician,  and  show  the 
one  how  far  in  this  matter  he  may  lean  upon 
the  other. 

The  Missouri  Mound  Builders. — Twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Kansas  City  Academy  of 
Science  recently  made  an  exploration  of  the 
ancient  mounds  in  Clay  County,  Missouri. 
Three  mounds  were  selected  and  opened.  T wo 
of  them  contained  vaults  seven  to  eight  feet 
square  with  stone  walls  three  feet  and  a  half 
high.  In  one  instance  only  was  an  entire  skel¬ 
eton  found  regularly  lying  on  the  back  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vault.  Most  of  the  bodies  had 
occupied  sitting  postures.  One  skeleton  meas¬ 
ured  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  bones  of 
another  indicated  a  height  of  six  feet  two 
inches.  Eleven  skulls  were  found,  which  in¬ 
dicated  a  type  of  men  much  superior  intellect¬ 
ually  to  the  present  race  of  Indians.  No  pot¬ 
tery  was  found,  and  the  only  weapon  discovered 
was  a  flint  spear-head  six  inches  long.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mudge,  of  Topeka,  who  accompanied 
the  exploring  party,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
mound  builders  belonged  to  a  very  numerous 
race  of  people  which  once  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
Missouri  river,  and  the  Lakes  and  Northern 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  He  thinks  that  the 
Toltec  race,  which  was  afterwards  discovered 
with  the  Aztecs  in  Old  Mexico,  once  occupied 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valleys, 
and  that  they  reached  an  advanced  state  of 
civilization  before  they  migrated  to  Mexico. 
He  has  found  the  pottery  made  by  this  extinct 
race  of  people  upon  the  Kansas  prairies,  at 
least  two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  but  he  has  never  discovered  mounds  or 
remains  of  mounds  west  of  that  point. 

Is  Consumption  Contagious? — Since  the 
investigations  of  Villemin,  Wilson  Fox,  Sander 
son,  and  others  on  the  inoculability  of  tubercle, 
and  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  local  in¬ 
fective  centres,  physicians  are  much  less  in¬ 
clined  than  they  formerly  were  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  contagion  as  a  factor  in  the 
causation  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Walshe,  in  i860, 
considered  the  influence  of  contagion  anything 
but  proven,  but  in  1871  he  had  considerably 
modified  his  views,  for  he  said,  “  My  belief 
in  the  reality  of  such  transmissibility  has  of 
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late  years  strengthened.  I  have  now  met 
with  so^many  examples  of  the  kind  that  coinci- 
tUnct  b^omes  itself  an  explanation  difficult  of 
acceptance.”  Cases  due  to  a  supposed  con¬ 
tagion  are  generally  of  an  inflammatory  charac¬ 
ter,  and  very  rapidly  run  on  to  destruction  of 
the  lungs  and  a  fatal  termination.  We  are  fre¬ 
quently  asked  why,  4  consumption  be  con¬ 
tagious,  wives  and  husbands  who  have  been 
in  close  attendance  on  their  diseased  consorts 
do  'not  inevitably  become  affected  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  query  is,  that  even  when  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  on  animals,  the 
tuberculising  process  occasionally  fails  to  take 
place,  and  the  direct  transmission  of  infecting 
particles  from  the  lungs  of  one  individual  to 
another  is  obviously  much  more  liable  to  fail¬ 
ure.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  we  think  that  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  that  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  proceeding  to  regularly  share  the 
bed  of  a  phthisical  patient,  and  to  be  habitually 
in  close  contact  with,  and  attendance  on,  such 
a  person. — Latuet. 
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The  Pathos  or  Human  Life.  —  No  poet 
since  Bums — none,  perhaps,  since  Shakespeare 
— has  known  and  felt  so  deeply  as  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  the  pathos  of  human  life.  Other  poets  can 
feel  as  deeply  as  he  its  mystery  and  iu  won¬ 
derfulness.  Other  poets  can  feel  as  deeply  as 
he — more  deeply,  perhaps — the  fire  of  personal 
passion  ;  at  least,  they  can  thrill  us  more  in¬ 
tensely  than  he  with  the  cries  of  an  individual 
soul  in  its  supreme  ecstasy  of  joy  or  pain.  But 
none  save  the  two  we  have  mentioned  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  in  "Tears,  Idle  Tears,”  realizes  as  he 
does  the  unutterable  pathos  of  the  tangled  web 
as  a  whole  ;  none  sees  so  clearly  what  a  pa¬ 
thetic  thing  it  is  to  live  and  die,  and  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  myriads  of  others  who  live  and  die 
— “  to  be  here,”  as  Corporal  Trim  says,  "  to¬ 
day  and  gone  to-morrow” — to  come  we  know 
not  whence,  fluttering  for  a  day  or  two  ”  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain  ;”  to  leave  it  and  go  we 
know  not  whither  ;  to  feel  that  our  affections, 
however  deep,  our  loves,  however  passionate, 
are  twined  around  beings  whose  passage  is 
more  evanescent  'than  “  the  flight  of  the  swift 
bird  across  the  sky,” — nay,  more  fleeting  (as 
the  Talmud  says)  than  "  the  shadow  along  the 
grass  of  the  bird  as  it  flies,” — beings  dearer  to 
us  nevertheless  than  our  hearts'  blood  ;  and 
dearer  still  for  this,  that  when  they  leave  us  we 
know  we  shall  never  see  them  any  more  as  they 
now  are,  and  half  dread  that  we  may  never  see 
them  any  more  at  all. — Atkenaum. 

The  “Uses”  of  Pain. — The  question  is 
often  asked,  “  What  is  the  use  of  pain  ?  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  infliction  has  no 
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object.”  There  are  obviously  two  aspects  of  this 
question  ;  in  one  Science  has  an  immediate  in¬ 
terest;  with  the  other  it  has  a  secondary,  but  not 
unimportant,  concern.  The  first  is  essentially 
physical.  What  useful  purpose  does  pain  sub¬ 
serve  in  the  animal  economy  ?  The  answer  is 
thmst  upon  us  by  daily  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence.  There  are  two  sentinels  posted,  so  to 
say,  about  the  organism  to  protect  it  alike  from 
the  assaults  of  enemies  without,  and  exacting 
friends  within.  The  first  of  these  guardians  is 
the  sense  of  fatigue.  When  this  speaks  there 
is  need  of  rest  for  repair.  If  the  monitor  be 
unheeded,  exhaustion  may  supervene ;  or, 
before  that  point  of  injury  is  reached,  the 
second  guardian  will  perhaps  interpose  for  the 
vital  protection — namely,  pain.  The  sense  of 
pain,  however,  is  more  directly  significant  of 
injury  to  structure,  active  or  threatened,  than 
an  excessive  strain  on  function,  although  in 
the  case  of  the  vital  organs  pain  occurs  when¬ 
ever  the  pressure  is  great.  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom  that,  whatever 
collateral  uses  pain  may  subserve,  its  chief  and 
most  obvious  service  to  humanity  is  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  and  warning  sensation  to  ward  off  danger. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  though  sufficiently  familiar 
to  medical  observers,  that  the  absence  of  this 
subjective  symptom  in  cases  of  severe  injury  is 
too  often  indicative  of  an  injury  beyond  repair. 
The  extinction  of  pain  is  not  the  highest,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  a  generous  impulse.  If  there 
were  no  guardian  sensibility  of  this  nature,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  live  long  in  the  world 
without  self-inflicting  the  most  formidable  in¬ 
juries.  That  pain,  in  the  second  place,  has  an 
educational  value,  as  regards  the  mind  and 
temper,  no  one  can  doubt.  Some  forms  of  pain 
would  seem  to  be  chiefly  intended  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  even  in  this  view  pain  has  a  practi¬ 
cal  interest,  because  the  ^higher  development 
of  the  mind  which  controls  the  body,  and  of 
which  the  brain  is  the  formative  organ,  is  a 
process  of  physico-roental  interest  governed 
by  natural  laws  of  which  Science  is  perfectly 
competent  to  take  cognisance.  The  subject 
as  a  whole  is  one  with  which  the  physician 
and  physiologist  have  much  concern. — Lancet, 

LOVE'S  BLINDNESS. 

Now  do  I  know  that  Lot*  i*  blind,  lor  I 
Can  lee  no  beaatjr  on  thii  beauteous  earth. 

No  life,  no  li|tht,  no  hopefulness,  no  mirth. 

Pleasure  nor  purpose,  when  thou  art  not  nigh. 

Thjr  absence  exiles  sunshine  from  the  skjr,* 

Seres  Spring's  maturity,  checks  Summer's  birth. 

Leaves  linnet's  pipe  as  sad  as  plover's  cry, 

And  makes  me  in  abundance  find  but  dearth. 

But  when  thy  feet  Butter  the  dark,  and  thou 
With  orient  eyes  dawnesi  on  my  distress. 

Suddenly  sings  a  bird  on  every  bough. 

The  heavens  expand,  the  earth  grows  less  and  less. 
The  ground  is  buoyant  at  the  air,  I  vow. 

And  all  looks  lovely  in  thy  loveliness.— Alhikd  Avsnn. 
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